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Art does not reproduce the visible but makes visible 


PAUL KLEE 


I will kneel at your feet 
I will lie at your door 

I will roll on the floor 
And TIl ask for nothing 
Nothing in this life 

I'll ask for nothing 

Give me everlasting life 


NICK CAVE & THE BAD SEEDS There She Goes My Beautiful World 
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Note to the Reader 


The present book is accompanied by a catalogue of early Netherlandish paint- 
ings with devotional portraits. This catalogue is available in hard copy or on- 
line as a PDF file free of charge on the website of https://brill.com/view/title/5 
5786 ?rskey=vU4lf4&result=5. 

In the following chapters, each mention of a painting with devotional 
portrait(s) is accompanied by a footnote referring to the catalogue number of 
the work in question. The reader wishing to get complete information on the 
work (bibliography, provenance, size, current location, etc.) is invited to con- 
sult the catalogue. 
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Introduction 


Currentque diligenter episcopi, ut in imaginibus tam sculptis, quam pictis, 
loco sacro jam illatis, vel deinceps inserendis, nihil inordinatum, nihil profa- 
num, nihil inhonestum appareat, neque in intima altarium tabula vivorum 
effigies depingantur. 


And bishops should diligently take care that nothing inordinate, nothing 
profane, and nothing indecent should appear in either painted or sculpt- 
ed images, whether they had already been brought into a holy place or 
are still going to be brought in; and portraits of the living are not to be 
painted on the main paintings of the altars.! 


These lines come from the acts of the Third Provincial Council of Mechelen, 
which took place in 1607 and which were intended to implement the decrees 
of the 25th session of the Council of Trent. According to this passage, it would 
henceforth be forbidden to depict living persons on altarpieces (in intima 
altarium tabula)? Three years later, the Antwerp Synod went even further by 
stating that "if living persons or people known by living persons are painted 
at the foot of the altar, or if secular things are painted there, they have to be 
removed"? At a time when the Archduke Albert and Archduchess Isabella 


1 Johan Friedrich Schannat and Joseph Hartzheim, Concilia Germaniae, quorum collectio- 
nem celsissimi principis Joannis Mauritii, glorissimae mem. archi-episcopi Pragensis sump- 
tu.... Tomus 8, complectitur concilia ab anno MDLXXXIX ad MDCX (Cologne: 1796), 784. 
Translation by: David Freedberg, Iconoclasm and Painting in the Revolt of the Netherlands, 
1566-1609 (New York: 1988), 163. 

2 The last session of the Council of Trent in 1563 was dedicated to the cult of images and relics. 
The decree related to these issues was then circulated in the Low Countries, thanks to provin- 
cial and diocesan synods, the first one taking place in Mechelen in 1570. See: Frans Baudouin, 
“Le sentiment religieux et son impact sur l'art des Pays-Bas méridionaux, 1500-1700,’ in Jean- 
Marie Duvosquel and Ignace Vandevivere (eds.), Splendeurs d'Espagne et les villes belges 
1500—1700 [exh. cat., Palais des Beaux-Arts, Brussels], vol. 1 (Brussels: 1985), 154. 

3 “Si in pede altaris personae vivae, aut alioqui viventibus notae, vel si profana ibi depincta 
sint, illa deleri" See: Schannat and Hartzheim, Concilia Germaniae, 999. I would like to thank 
Annick Delfosse for drawing to my attention these passages from the Mechelen and Antwerp 
synods. 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


were vividly supporting the Catholic reform in the southern Low Countries, 
these local reactions appear as evidence of a certain concern about the poten- 
tial drift of religious art at the time.^ More importantly for the subject of this 
book, the fact that the authors of these acts insist on several occasions on the 
necessity of avoiding secular representations and portraits on the altar—that 
is the sacred place par excellence of the church—indicates that these represen- 
tations previously occupied a prominent place there. This is especially true for 
portraits of living persons in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Indeed, the phenomenon of portraits integrated into religious art had 
existed since the first centuries of the Middle Ages and continued until at least 
the seventeenth century. It was nonetheless during the late Middle Ages that 
it enjoyed its full blossoming. Obviously, the modalities of representation of 
these portraits evolved with time: during the first centuries of the Middle Ages, 
such portraits appeared mostly in donation images, that is images in which the 
‘sitter’ is depicted offering a miniature church.5 The Romanesque period was 
then marked by the appearance of orant figures shown in diverse attitudes of 
prayer$ The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries then witnessed the exponential 
development of this kind of portrait, no matter what the region of Europe or 
the medium. The underlying reasons for this development are quite simple: 
although, until this period, such portraits had been mainly the preserve of 
kings and princes, they then became accessible to a wider range of persons. 
Noblemen, burghers, members of the clergy, monks and nuns all wished to 
leave a trace of their piety and of their passage on Earth. In order to do this, 
they commissioned religious paintings that included portraits of themselves in 
prayer. In this context, people coming from the upper and the middle classes 
were often keen to found chapels in churches and other religious institutions 
and to decorate their altar with a religious painting. These altarpieces regularly 


4 On the particular case of portraits historiés—which are not the focus of this book—see: 
Rudie van Leeuwen, “The Portrait Historié in Religious Context and its Condemnation,” 
in Pokerfaced: Flemish and Dutch Baroque Faces Unveiled, ed. Katlijne Van der Stighelen, 
Hannelore Magnus, and Bert Watteeuw (Turnhout: 2011), 109-24. 

5 On this kind of portrait, see: Emanuel S. Klinkenberg, Compressed Meanings. The Donor's 
Model in Medieval Art to around 1300. Origin, Spread and Significance of an Architectural 
Image in the Realm of Tension Between Tradition and Likeness (Turnhout: 2009). 

6 On the first occurrences of portraits integrated into religious art, see: Barbara G. Lane, The 
Development of the Medieval Devotional Figures (PhD Diss., University of Pennsylvania: 
1970). With regards to illumination, Brigitte Dekeyzer situates the first praying portraits 
in the twelfth century: Brigitte Dekeyzer, “For Eternal Glory and Remembrance: on the 
Representation of Patrons in Late Medieval Panel Paintings in the Southern Low Countries,’ 
in The Use and Abuse of Sacred Places in Late Medieval Towns, ed. Paul Trio and Marjan De 
Smet (Leuven: 2006), 81. 
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INTRODUCTION 3 


contained the figures of the founder and his/her family. Many people also com- 
missioned small religious paintings for their own personal devotional prac- 
tices, practices which were being highly encouraged by religious movements 
such as the Devotio moderna and are attested by much evidence. Oscillating 
between devotion and ostentation, the motivations of these persons depicted 
in prayer were often complex and this explains the profusion and the diversity 
of religious paintings that include such portraits. This complexity is especially 
true for paintings produced in the Low Countries in the fifteenth and the first 
half of the sixteenth century: these paintings form the focus of this book and 
will be studied in close connection with religious literature of the time in order 
to grasp their spiritual significance. 





FIGURE1 Jan and Hubert van Eyck, Ghent Altarpiece (closed) 
(achieved in 1432). Oil on panel, 375 x 260 cm. Ghent, 
cathedral St. Bavo 
© IMAGE: WWW.LUKASWEB.BE - ART IN FLANDERS 
VZW, PHOTO HUGO MAERTENS, DOMINIQUE PROVOST 
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4 INTRODUCTION 
1 A Note on Terminology 


The formal variety of the paintings with persons portrayed in prayer obviously 
implies a multiplicity of functions: in late medieval society, the portraits in- 
serted into religious paintings were able to fulfil diverse functions, be it for the 
sitters or for the people likely to view these images. This diversity of uses has 
led to some terminological vagueness in the scholarly literature. In English, 
as well as in French, German and Dutch, the designation of ‘donor portrait’ 
(portrait de donateur; Stifterbild; stichter- or schenkerfiguur) has for a long time 
been the only one used and is still nowadays the most commonly employed, 
especially in French.’ Nonetheless, strictly speaking, this term can only be ap- 
plied to a small number of portraits incorporated into documented artworks 
that we know with certainty were commissioned within the framework of a 
foundation or a donation. The portraits of Joos Vijd and Elisabeth Borluut in 
the Van Eycks’ Ghent Altarpiece, for instance, can be identified as ‘donor por- 
traits’, since the polyptych was indeed an altarpiece commissioned in the con- 
text of the couple’s vast foundation programme for the church of St. John the 
Baptist in Ghent (Fig. 1).8 By contrast, Maarten van Nieuwenhove's portrait in 
Hans Memling's famous diptych cannot be designated as a ‘donor portrait, 
since the diptych is not documented as a donated work, but is rather consid- 
ered as a devotional painting for personal use because of its size and format 
(Fig. 86).? On a more general level, the lack of sources, the impossibility of iden- 
tifying the sitters, or simply the format and the size of many paintings prevent 
them from being considered as works commissioned within the framework 
of a foundation and thus containing actual donor portraits. Across the whole 
corpus of paintings with portraits of kneeling persons produced in the Low 
Countries between 1400 and 1550, more than sixty percent of the sitters are 
unknown.!° Furthermore, only twenty percent of the works are documented as 


7 As early as 1970, Lane underlined the difficulty of using this designation: Lane, The 
Development, 4-5. Along the same lines, the members of the MeMO project mention 
on their website that the term 'donor portrait' cannot be applied to all such portraits, 
choosing instead to refer to the notions of 'patrons' (opdrachtgever) and 'prayer portrait 
(gebedsportret). See: http://memo.hum.uu.nl/database/pages/objects.html#1. On the term 
'donor portrait, see also: Corine Schleif, "Kneeling at the Threshold: Donors Negotiating 
Realms Betwixt and Between,’ in Thresholds of Medieval Visual Culture: Liminal Spaces, 
ed. Elina Gertsman and Jill Stevenson (Woodbridge: 2012), 195-98. Although Schleif uses 
this term, she also acknowledges "the indeterminacy, instability and developmental dy- 
namics of so-called donor figures’. 

Cat. 700. 
Cat. 558. 
10  Outofa total of 754 paintings, only 282 contain the portraits of identified sitters. 
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altarpieces.! Consequently, actual donors constitute only a small proportion 
of the total number of portraits analysed in this book.” 

In addition, scholars sometimes designate the sitters of these works as 
‘patrons’ (commanditaires, opdrachtgevers),? but this wording cannot be 
applied to the whole corpus either, for several paintings depict sitters who are 
not the commissioners of the work. This is notably the case for the Colibrant 
Triptych, executed in 1516 by Goswyn van der Weyden for the church of 
St. Gummarus in Lier (Fig. 2). The altarpiece was not commissioned by Jean- 
Baptiste Colibrant and his family (who are portrayed on the outer wings), but 
by his nephew Frans Colibrant (who does not appear in the work).!5 The desig- 
nation 'patron portrait' thus cannot be retained in this study as well. 

Taking into account the plurality of the types of portrait integrated into reli- 
gious paintings—not only do portraits of persons depicted in prayer exist, but 
so do portraits of sitters acting as privileged spectators or as protagonists of the 
religious scene!6—it appears that the best way to designate the type of figures 
studied in this book is by referring to their most prominent feature, namely the 
fact that the sitters are depicted in a pious attitude (always kneeling, mainly 
hands clasped in prayer, holding a book or a rosary). In the following pages, 
I will thus refer to these representations as ‘devotional portraits’ since this 


11 By ‘documented work, I mean paintings for which the original location and/or the iden- 
tity of the sitters are known. Unsurprisingly, none of the works listed in the corpus is 
documented as a private devotional work, even though this practice is well attested at the 
time. 

12  Inarecent book, Johanna Scheel acknowledges the ahistorical nature of the term 'donor 
portrait' (Stifterbild) and the fact that its use is not always accurate, but she nonethe- 
less chooses to use it in her study: Johanna Scheel, Das altniederlündische Stifterbild. 
Emotionsstrategien des Sehens und der Selbsterkenntnis (Berlin: 2014), 17-8. 

13 This is notably the case for: Dekeyzer, “For Eternal Glory.’ 

14 Cat. 660. 

15 The commission was made after the death of Jean-Baptiste and his eldest son, as several 
archival documents indicate. See: J. B. Stockmans, “De Triptiek-Colibrant en haren 
schenker” Bulletin de l'Académie royale d'archéologie de Belgique 1 (1908), 290-312 and 
Gérard Passemiers, Goossen van der Weyden (1465-1538/1545). Peintre de l'école anversoise 
(Brussels: 1987), 184-85. 

16 On these kinds of portraits, see: Didier Martens, "Portrait explicite et portrait implicite à 
la fin du Moyen Áge: l'exemple du Maítre de la Légende de sainte Catherine (alias Pierot 
de le Pasture?)," Jaarboek van het Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten Antwerpen 
(1998), 13-16; Elisabeth Heller, Das altniederlündische Stifterbild, (Munich: 1976), 50-53; 
Frank O. Büttner, Imitatio pietatis. Motive des christlichen Ikonographie als Modelle zur 
Verähnlichung (Berlin: 1983); Justus Müller Hofstede, “Der Kunstler im Humilitas-Gestus: 
altniederlandische Selbstportráts und ihre Signifikanz in Bildkontext: Jan van Eyck— 
Dieric Bouts—Hans Memling—Joos van Cleve,” in Autobiographie und Selbstporträt in 
der Renaissance (Cologne: 1998), 39-68; van Leeuwen, "The Portrait Historié”. 
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FIGURE 2 Goswyn van der Weyden, Colibrant Triptych (closed) (1516). Oil on panel, 
212 x 176 cm. Lier, church of St. Gummarus 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 


term allows us to avoid any uncertainty as well as an abuse of appellations for 
which the relevance cannot always be verified.!” 


17 Although already used by Lane, the designation ‘devotional portrait’ was established 
only gradually in English scholarship: Lane, The Development. The term has notably been 
used in publications dedicated to diptychs with such portraits. This comes as no surprise, 
for these artworks are usually not works of donation. See: Laura D. Gelfand, Fifteenth- 
Century Netherlandish Devotional Portrait Diptychs: Origins and Functions (PhD Diss., 
Case Western Reserve University: 1994); John Oliver Hand, Catherine A. Metzger, and 
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2 A Variety of Functions and Research Directions 


Paintings with devotional portraits are complex images, whose uses and func- 
tions are diverse. If the motivations of the sitters were first and foremost 
pious—the intention is was to ensure salvation in the hereafter—appearing in 
an artwork that could possibly be seen by others also implied a wish to express 
one’s social status. The polysemy of this vast and heterogeneous corpus has 
led scholarship to explore a number of different avenues: the place of such 
images in foundations and memoria culture, their social functions, and their 
spiritual dimensions. Even though this book deals primarily with the latter, it is 
important to briefly discuss each of these trends before analysing the paintings 
themselves, for many of them could functioned within these various realms 
either simultaneously or successively.! 

The most prominent characteristic of devotional portraits is their ability 
to express, in perpetuity, the ideal prayer of the sitters, that is, a prayer that 
"exceeds in perfection any actual prayer"!? Through their presence in the 
image, the devotees hoped to obtain the blessing and the intercession of the 
sacred personae to whom they address their petition. In fact, devotees are 
regularly depicted with an inscription that verbalises the request, as can be 
observed in a panel executed by an anonymous master from Dordrecht, now at 
the Rijksmuseum (Fig. 3).?? The painting shows St. Agnes with Gertruy Haeck- 


Ron Spronk (eds.), Prayers and Portraits. Unfolding the Netherlandish Diptych [exh. cat., 
Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten, Antwerp; National Gallery, Washington] (New 
Haven and London: 2006); John Hand and Ron Spronk (eds.), Essays in Context. Unfolding 
the Netherlandish Diptych (Cambridge: 2006). 

18 As is attested by several archival documents and works of art, it was quite common for 
a work with a devotional portrait to appear first in a private and domestic setting before 
being turned into a memorial work (notably by the addition of an inscription). As a case 
in point, one can mention a painting owned by a certain Jacques Lion (now lost). His 
will (written in 1458) informs us that the painter Jehan Quenon was paid “pour sa paine 
d'avoir nettyet, repoint et revernit ung tabliel ot le Transfiguration Nostre-Seigneur est 
pointe, ledit feu, sa femme et sa fille poins en fourme de prians, lequel tabliel estoit en le 
chambre d'icelui feu, et y avoir escript: Chi gist Jacquem. Lion et sa femme, et mis le jour 
qui trepassérent, 12s. 11 d». Cited from: A. de la Grange and Louis Cloquet, “Etudes sur l'art 
à Tournai et sur les anciens artistes de cette ville,’ Mémoires de la Société historique et lit- 
téraire de Tournai 21 (1888), 253. For a similar case with a preserved work, see cat. 17. See 
also: Douglas Brine, “Evidence for the Forms and Usage of Early Netherlandish Memorial 
Paintings,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 71 (2008), 160-61. 

19 “Une prière qui dépasse en perfection toute prière actuelle”: Martens, “Portrait explicite,” 
79. This idea can also be found in: Heller, Das altniederländische, 25; Carol Purtle, The 
Marian Paintings of Jan van Eyck (Princeton: 1982), 62; Vida J. Hull, “Spiritual Pilgrimage 
in the Paintings of Hans Memling,” in Art and Architecture of Late Medieval Pilgrimage in 
Northern Europe and the British Isles, ed. Sarah Blick and Rita Tepikke (Leiden: 2005), 34. 

20 Cat. 36. 
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FIGURE 3 Anonymous Dordrecht Master, St. Agnes with Gertruy Haeck in Prayer (c. 1465- 
1500). Oil on panel, 60.5 x 46.4 cm. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, inv. no. SK-A-3926 
© IMAGE: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 
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van Slingelandt van der Tempel, who explicitly asks the saint to intervene for 
her, as indicated by the text on the banderole escaping from her mouth: sancta 
agneta ora pro me. 

In other words, the primary function of devotional portraits is a redeeming 
one, but a memorial dimension is regularly added in the case of works exhib- 
ited in public spaces. The commemorative function of devotional portraits has 
been particularly well studied by Truus van Bueren—notably in the exhibi- 
tion catalogue Leven na de dood. Gedenken in de late Middeleeuwen—and her 
research team based in Utrecht, MeMO (Medieval Memoria Online).?! This 
memorial dimension finds its best expression in altarpieces commissioned 
within the framework of a foundation and, of course, in memorial images (or 
‘epitaphs’). In such cases, by adding their own portraits within the work, the 
devotees aimed at leaving a trace of their presence on Earth for future genera- 
tions and invited the viewers to pray for their salvation.22 

The foundation of a chapel (which included the donation of artworks and 
liturgical objects, as well as the founding of masses) is without any doubt one 
of the principal devotional expressions of the late medieval affluent classes.?? 
By the meritorious actions resulting from it, the foundation was considered 
an efficient way to diminish the time to be spent in Purgatory. As Arnoud- 
Jan Bijsterveld indicates, *according to Christian doctrine, the donation pro 
anima was 'spiritual trade, a kind of do ut des transaction, in which the chari- 
table and compassionate act of almsgiving was rewarded by automatic divine 
compensation"?^ The religious foundation also fits into an ostentatious be- 
haviour almost compulsory for any person of fortunate means at this time.?5 


21 Truus van Bueren (ed.), Leven na de dood. Gedenken in de late Middeleeuwen [exh. cat., 
Catharijnconvent, Utrecht] (Turnhout: 1999-2000). 

22 van Bueren (ed.), Leven na de dood, 126-27. 

23 On this well-studied phenomenon, see among others: Jacques Chiffoleau, La comptabilité 
de l'au-delà. Les hommes, la mort et la religion dans la région d'Avignon à la fin du Moyen 
Age (1320-1480) (Rome: 1980); Jacques Chiffoleau, "Sur l'usage obsessionnel de la messe 
pour les morts à la fin du Moyen Age,” in Faire croire. Modalités de la diffusion et de la 
réception des messages religieux du XIIe au XV* siècle. Table ronde organisée par l'École 
française de Rome, en collaboration avec l'Institut d'histoire médiévale de l'Université de 
Padoue (Rome, 22—23 juin 1979) (Rome: 1981), 235-56; van Bueren (ed.), Leven na de dood; 
Truus van Bueren and Andrea van Leerdam (eds.), Care for the Here and Hereafter: memo- 
ria, Art and Ritual in the Middle Ages (Turnhout: 2005); Arnoud-Jan Bijsterveld, Do ut des. 
Gift Giving, Memoria, and Conflict Management in the Medieval Low Countries (Hilversum: 
2007), 188-214. 

24 Bijsterveld, Do ut des, 189. 

25 Jean Richard, “Les Rolin et leur mécénat in La splendeur des Rolin. Un mécénat privé à la 
cour de Bourgogne. Table ronde (27—28 février 1995), ed. Brigitte Maurice-Chabard (Paris: 
1999), 15. 
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This phenomenon is particularly well illustrated by the foundations of the 
Chancellor of Burgundy Nicolas Rolin, the two most famous of which were 
endowed with works now considered as masterpieces of fifteenth-century 
Flemish art. Painted sometime between 1436 and 1441 by Jan van Eyck, the 
Virgin of the Chancellor Rolin can be linked to Nicolas Rolin’s foundational 
activities at the church Notre-Dame-du-Chastel in Autun (Fig. 4).?9 The paint- 
ing was most likely hung on the wall to the left of the altar of the chapel he 
founded in 1428 and which was dedicated to the Virgin and the saints Anthony, 
Sebastian and Fabian. A few years later, Nicolas Rolin embarked upon his 
second prestigious foundation, the Hôtel-Dieu of Beaune, with his wife 
Guigone de Salins. They commissioned Rogier van der Weyden to paint the im- 
pressive Altarpiece of the Last Judgement (also known as the Beaune Altarpiece) 
in order to place it in the chapel of the Grande salle des malades.?” Integrated 
in such way at the heart of the hospice and visible to the patients, the Beaune 
Altarpiece appears as a genuine witness to and marker of the existence and the 
role of the generous benefactors. The portraits of Nicolas Rolin and Guigone de 
Salins appear on the outer wings of the work. Van der Weyden depicted them 
with their coats of arms, addressing their prayers to statues of St. Anthony and 
St. Sebastian. These portraits were visible most of the time to all the patients 
nursed in the grande salle and served to stimulate their prayers. The invalids 
welcomed into the Hótel-Dieu were invited not only to pray for their own salva- 
tion, but also for that of their benefactors, as prompted by the portraits.?? In 
such a case, the altarpiece becomes a genuine “personal and privileged struc- 
ture of intercession"7? Devotional portraits integrated into donated works, 
such as those of the Chancellor of Burgundy are an integral part of the bene- 
factors' programme: they contribute to ensuring the donors' salvation and the 


26 Cat. 693. 

27 Cat. 664. 

28 This process can be related to the small panel paintings with a monk in prayer commis- 
sioned by Philip the Bold for the cells of the Charterhouse of Champmol. This series of 
twenty-four panels was executed by the workshop of Jean de Beaumetz between 1389 and 
1395. Only two of them— depicting a monk in front of the Crucifixion—have been pre- 
served. By placing the images in the monks' cells, the duke was inviting the Carthusians 
to pray for the salvation of his soul. See: Charles Sterling, “Œuvres retrouvées de Jean 
de Beaumetz, peintre de Philippe le Hardi,’ Bulletin des Musées royaux des Beaux-Arts de 
Belgique 4 (1955), 69-80; Sherry Lindquist, Agency, Visuality and Society at the Chartreuse 
de Champmol (Aldershot: 2008), 53, 104, 165, 173. 

29 “Une structure d'intercession personnalisée et privilégiée": Brigitte D'Hainaut-Zvény, 
Les retables d'autel gothiques sculptés dans les anciens Pays-Bas. Raisons, formes et usages 
(Brussels: 2008), 294. 
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FIGURE 4 Jan van Eyck, The Virgin of Chancellor Rolin (c. 1436-1441). Oil on panel, 
66 x 62 cm. Paris, Musée du Louvre, inv. no. 1271 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 


perpetuation of their memory by showing the identity of the founders.?? The 
image becomes not only a testimony of the sitter's piety, but also a token of his/ 
her salvation in the life hereafter. 


30 This issue is now well studied and understood. See in particular: Heller, Das altnieder- 
ländische, 38-44; Alarich Rooch, Stifterbild in Flandern und Brabant. Stadtburgerliche 
Selbstdarstellung in der Sakralen Malerei des 15. Jahrhunderts (Essen: 1988), 19-24; Jean 
C. Wilson, Painting in Bruges at the Close of the Middle Ages. Studies in Society and Visual 
Culture (Pasadena: 1998), 80-84; van Bueren (ed.), Leven na de dood, 83-86; Dekeyzer, “For 
Eternal Glory,” 71-73. 
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The drive to diminish one’s time in Purgatory also explains the proliferation 
of memorial images with devotional portraits.?! Sculpted or painted on wood, 
epitaphs were usually fixed to the wall next to the tomb slab of the deceased. 
They typically consist of a religious scene (be it narrative or hieratic) adorned 
by the late person(s) depicted in prayer and usually accompanied by a patron 
saint, and a funerary inscription that confers upon the image its commemo- 
rative dimension. The Liége Virgin with the Butterfly is a distinctive and well- 
documented example of a memorial painting (Fig. 5).?? It shows Pieter van der 
Meulen, dean of the collegiate church of St. Paul in Liége, kneeling in prayer 
in front of the Virgin and Child. He is accompanied by St. Peter, St. Paul and St. 
Mary Magdalen. The lower part of the frame contains the epitaph of the dean.°3 
This inscription indicates that the painting was placed above Van der Meulen’s 
grave, which was located in the south apse of the church of St. Paul in Liège on 
an altar where he founded masses and also donated several objects, as archi- 
val sources attest.?^ In other words, the Virgin with the Butterfly “was just one 
component of the comprehensive package of measures that included chari- 
table donations, endowed masses and prayers, and [Van der Meulen’s] tomb 
slab, all of which were put into place to ensure his posthumous commemora- 
tion and ultimately the salvation of his soul"?5 In such a vast commemorative 
programme, just as with altarpieces, the devotional portrait serves as a visual 
testimony of the departed and a call to pray for his/her salvation. 

Of course, choosing to appear in prayer in a religious painting displayed 
in a public space does not only have pious and commemorative motivations. 


31 For an overview of the discussion related to the terminology of such works, see Brine, 
“Evidence for the Forms" and Douglas Brine, Pious Memories. The Wall-Mounted Memorial 
in the Burgundian Netherlands (Leiden: 2015). See also the MeMO website (see n. 7). See also 
Ronald Van Belle, “Ikonografie en symboliek van de beschilderde grafkelders en memori- 
etaferelen," Handelingen van de Koninklijke geschied- en oudheidkundige kring te Kortrijk 
48 (1981), 1-97; Ludovic Nys, Les tableaux votifs tournaisiens en pierre: 1350—1475 (Brussels: 
2001); Otto Gerhard Oexle, “Memoria und Memoriabild,” in Memoria des geschichtli- 
che Zeugniswert des liturgischen Gedenks im Mittelalter, ed. Karl Schmid and Joachim 
Wollasch (Munich: 1984), 384-440. Many memorial paintings are single panels, but some 
of them take the form of triptychs and diptychs. See also the catalogue of this book. 

32 Cat. 49. 

33 “Hic est sepult(us) egregi(us) d(omi)nus petrus de molendino legu(m) doctor decan(us) 
et cano(nicus) eccl(esi)i(arum) s(ancti) pauli leodien(sis) et s(an)c(ti) / salvatoris 
traiecten(sis) qui obyt anno d(om)ni millesimo cccc° LIX mens(is) maii die xxii 
cui(us) a(n)i(m)a requiescat in pace." 

34 For more historical information on the painting, see the related section in the catalogue 
(with bibliography). 

35 Douglas Brine, Piety and Purgatory: Wall-mounted Memorials from the Southern 
Netherlands, c. 1380-1520 (PhD Diss., Courtauld Institute of Art: 2006), 176. 
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FIGURES Anonymous Liége Master (?), The Virgin with the Butterfly (before 1459). Oil on 
panel, 117 x 111.5 cm. Liége, Trésor de la cathédrale Saint-Paul 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 


As Shirley Blum underlines in quite an abrupt way, the donor "emerged as 
an aggressive personality who viewed his donation not as an anonymous gift 
given solely to the honour and glory of God, but as a gift that might visually 
and iconographically record his special part in the transaction"?9 In other 


36 Shirley Neilsen Blum, Early Netherlandish Triptychs: A Study in Patronage (Berkeley: 1969), 
2. This idea is shared by: Wilson, Painting, 42, according to whom sumptuous clothing, 
jewellery and the coats of arms of the wealthy middle class, who commissioned altar- 
pieces with devotional portraits, visually expressed the desire of these persons to spread 
their financial power. 
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words, worldly motivations also play a crucial role in the raison détre of many 
devotional portraits. The strong visibility of portraits in altarpieces and me- 
morial works has thus led many scholars to develop a second axis of research 
dedicated to the social valorisation of devotional portraiture.?? Most of these 
authors show that the gestures, attitudes and especially attributes of the por- 
traits play a crucial role in their ability to convey social or political messages.?? 
Through the combined analysis of these visual elements and biographical in- 
formation on the sitters, the social meaning of the work can be singled out. 
A fine example of this phenomenon is Hans Memling’s Moreel Triptych.3? The 
altarpiece’s iconography—and more precisely the choice of the saints ap- 
pearing on the different sides of the work—betrays the patrons’ wish to visu- 
ally express and exhibit the status of their familial identity, as Maximiliaan 
Martens has shown.*? Such artworks displayed in churches were also used by 
their patrons to advance their career or social status. This was notably the case 
for Tommaso Portinari, when he commissioned Hugo van der Goes to paint 
the Portinari Triptych, as Susanne Franke has demonstrated.*! In the same vein, 
Bernhard Ridderbos has developed a ‘compensation theory’ to highlight the 
fact that people like Joos Vijd and Elisabeth Borluut, Nicolas Rolin and Pieter 


37 One of the first attempts of this kind is the dissertation of Alaris Rooch, which proposes a 
social analysis of devotional portraits in early Netherlandish painting. His main argument 
is that the donor portrait (a designation he uses improperly) is a phenomenon typical of 
the middle class that reveals the economic and social changes at play in Flanders in the 
fifteenth century. Rooch’s analysis of fifteenth-century devotional paintings is nonethe- 
less not very convincing. See: Rooch, Stifterbild. 

38 See notably: Corine Schleif, “Hands that Appoint, Anoint and Ally: Late Medieval Donor 
Strategies for Appropriating Approbation through Painting,” Art History 16 (1993), 1-32. 

39 Cat. 576. 

40 Maximiliaan P. J. Martens, “Patronage,” in Early Netherlandish Paintings: Rediscovery, 
Reception and Research, ed. Bernhard Ridderbos, Ann van Buren and Henk van Veen 
(Los Angeles: 2005), 360-61. The presence of St. William of Maleval and St. Barbara as 
patron saints is traditional, for they bear the same surname as Willem Moreel and his wife 
Barbara van Vlaenderberch portrayed on the inner wings. Located on the centre panel, 
St. Christopher, St. Maurus and St. Giles have most likely been chosen for etymologi- 
cal purposes: ‘Maurus’ refers to ‘Moree?! (moor) and the deer (Aert in Dutch) of St. Giles 
alludes to Barbara van Vlaenderberch, whose alias was ‘van Hertsvelde’. St. George and 
St. John the Baptist, depicted in grisaille on the outer wings, are the patron saints of the 
two eldest sons of the family, Jan and Joris. 

41 Cat. 650. Susanne Franke, “Between Status and Spiritual Salvation: The Portinari Triptych 
and Tommaso Portinari’s Concern for His Memoria,’ Simiolus: Netherlands Quarterly for 
the History of Art 33 (2007-2008), 123-24. Unlike most art historians, Franke argues that 
the triptych was not destined for the Portinari chapel at the Santa Maria Nuova hospital 
in Florence, but for the chapel founded in 1474 by Tommaso at the church of St. James in 
Bruges, in order to enhance his professional career in the Flemish city. 
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Bladelin commissioned expensive religious paintings with their own por- 
traits in order to compensate for their lack of social confidence or fulfilment.*? 
Altarpieces and memorial images were not the only type of works with de- 
votional portraits that allowed the devotees to express their social ambitions. 
Although mostly destined for private settings and uses, devotional diptychs as- 
sociating a Virgin and Child and a devotee—like Memling’s Van Nieuwenhove 
Diptych—could notably fulfil the same function. As Laura Gelfand, Jean C. 
Wilson and Maximiliaan Martens have shown, such diptychs were conceived 
by patrons stemming from the middle classes as a way to emulate and compete 
with the nobility and its vivre noblement.*? 

Through paintings including their own portraits, devotees could thus bring 
out not only their own piety but also their identity and ambitions. Again, the 
Virgin of the Chancellor Rolin is particularly exemplary of this phenomenon. 
Conceived as a religious object and as a tool of social valorisation, the Eyckian 
panel expresses, through several of its pictorial elements, the good taste, the 
wealth and the influence of its Burgundian patron. As a case in point, the 
prayer book ostentatiously displayed on the prie-dieu can be understood as 
an object that showcases the intellectual abilities of the chancellor and thus 
allows him to elevate his social status.*^ 


42 Bernhard Ridderbos, “Creating Frameworks. The Social Function of the Ghent Altarpiece,’ 
in Vision in Text and Image. The Cultural Turn in the Study of Arts, ed. Herman W. Hoen 
and Mary G. Kemperink (Leuven: 2008), 33-52. According to Ridderbos, the commission 
of the Ghent Altarpiece was a way for Joos Vijd to compensate his father’s financial frauds, 
which tarnished the family reputation. The compensation of Nicolas Rolin would have 
been more religious, for the commission of the Beaune Altarpiece and the Virgin of the 
Chancellor Rolin would have been a way to counterbalance his lack of actual pious com- 
mitment. This argument is challenged by: Laura D. Gelfand, “Piety, Nobility and Posterity: 
Wealth and the Ruin of Nicolas Rolin’s Reputation,” Journal of Historians of Netherlandish 
Art, 1/1 (2009), DOI 10.5092/jhna.2009.1.1.3. See also: Laura D. Gelfand and Walter S. 
Gibson, “Surrogate Selves: The Rolin Madonna and the Late Medieval Devotional Portrait,’ 
Simiolus: Netherlands Quarterly for the History of Art 29 (2002), 19-38. 

43 Gelfand, Fifteenth-Century; Wilson, Painting; Maximiliaan P. J. Martens, “Some Reflections 
on the Social Function of Diptychs,’ in Essays in Context. Unfolding the Netherlandish 
Diptych, ed. John Hand and Ron Spronk (Cambridge: 2006), 84-90. On the vivre noble- 
ment, see also Maximiliaan P. J. Martens, “Patronage and Politics: Hans Memling’s St. John 
Altarpiece and the Process of Burgundization,” in Le dessin sous-jacent dans la peinture. 
Colloque X. Le dessin sous-jacent dans le processus de création (5-7 septembre 1993), ed. 
Roger Van Schoute and Hélène Verougstraete (Louvain-la-Neuve: 1995), 169-76 and Wim 
De Clercq, Jan Dumolyn and Jelle Haemers, “Vivre noblement’: Material Culture and Elite 
Identity in Late Medieval Flanders,’ Journal of Interdisciplinary History 38/1 (2007), 1-31. 

44 Bret Rothstein, Sight and Spirituality in Early Netherlandish Painting (Cambridge: 2005), 
109. 
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If a prayer book displayed next to a devotee can be a hint at his/her intel- 
lectual abilities, it is nonetheless a testimony, first and foremost, of his/her de- 
votional commitment. This leads us to address the last trend of scholarship 
dedicated to devotional portraiture, namely the spiritual dimensions of the 
devotional portrait and the place of such images in meditative practices of the 
time. This takes us to the heart of the matter of this book. Craig Harbison’s 1985 
article “Visions and Meditations in Early Flemish Painting’, itself deeply influ- 
enced by Sixten Ringbom's seminal works,* appears as the founding moment 
of this trend of research.^9 Harbison argues that when a devotee is depicted 
in prayer in front of a sacred figure, the painting should not be considered as 
a representation of the meeting between them per se, but rather as a mental 
vision of the devotee.*” As a case in point, the famous Eyckian Virgin and 
Child with Canon Joris van der Paele would not depict an encounter between 
the Virgin and the canon but his mental vision of Mary (Fig. 96).^? The 'dis- 
connected gaze’ of Joris van der Paele, and the open book and the spectacles 
he holds in his hands suggest, according to Harbison, that he was reflecting 
upon a passage of the book when this image of Mary took shape in his mind. 
In other words, the viewer would be facing a picture juxtaposing two distinct 


45 Sixten Ringbom, “Devotional Images and Imaginative Devotions: Notes on the Place of 
Art in Late Medieval Private Piety,’ Gazette des Beaux-Arts 111 (1969), 159-70; Id., Icon to 
Narrative: the Rise of the Dramatic Close-Up in Fifteenth-Century Devotional Painting (Abo: 
1965). 

46 Craig Harbison, "Visions and Meditations in Early Flemish Painting,’ Simiolus: Netherlands 
Quaterly for the History of Art 15 (1985), 87-18. 

47 It seems only fair to acknowledge that the very first art historian who formulated the 
hypothesis of the mental vision was in fact James Snyder, in an article dedicated to the 
Virgin of the Chancellor Rolin: J. Snyder, ‘Jan van Eyck and the Madonna of the Chancellor 
Nicolas Rolin,’ Oud Holland 82 (1967), 165-66. According to Harbison, the mental vision 
hypothesis can be explained historically: the fifteenth-century spiritual life was strongly 
marked by the visionary experiences of famous mystics of the previous century, who 
served as role model for the believers. 

48 Cat. 692. 

49 Harbison, “Visions and Meditations,’ 100-01. Studying devotional portraits in illustra- 
tions accompanying prayers to the Virgin in prayer books, Joan Naughton agrees with 
Harbison’s hypothesis. Naughton states that “such imagery may be logically interpreted as 
reflecting a devotional state already attained as the result of the contemplative exercise. 
Indeed, the patron is almost invariably depicted with unfocused gaze; the religious 
image thus becomes an extension of his/her inner thoughts, while the book, the initial 
impetus leading to this state, lies open but unheeded on the prie-dieu”. Joan Naughton, 
“A Minimally-intrusive Presence: Portraits in Illustrations for Prayers to the Virgin," in 
Medieval Texts and Images: Studies of Manuscripts from the Middle Ages, ed. Margaret M. 
Manion and Bernard J. Muir (Reading: 1992), 113. 
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spheres just like other, more explicit, images in which the celestial apparition 
or the mental vision is ‘materialised’ by a halo or a fringe of clouds.5° 
Harbison’s hypothesis is appealing; its general principle is admissible and 
it has helped to further scholarship. As Didier Martens notably argues, the 
depiction of a devotee kneeling with a disconnected gaze next to a religious 
scene means that he or she does not see it physically, but rather spiritually, 
thanks to his/her prayers.5! This interpretation nonetheless entails a set of 
limits, mainly related to the fact that devotional portraits do not form a ho- 
mogenous corpus of works to which the same interpretation can be applied 
without qualification. Indeed, Harbison’s argument relies on the fact that the 
devotees would generally be looking into space and not towards the religious 
scene. It must nevertheless be noted that numerous sitters are portrayed looking 
at the sacred personae next to them. More precisely, out of a total of 513 works 
preserved in their integrity, 281 contain one or more devotees clearly looking 
towards the religious scene, as against 257 looking into space. Furthermore, 
thirty sitters are depicted looking towards the ground in an attitude of medi- 
tation, nineteen are looking at the viewer and ten are reading a book.5? The 
mental image theory also raises issues regarding the role and status of the pa- 
tron saint, usually standing behind the devotee and presenting him or her to 
the sacred figures. Indeed, if one follows Harbison’s logic, the presence of an 
intermediary introducing the devotee to the Virgin or Christ does not make 
any sense, for they are supposed to be mental images created by the devotee's 
mind and materialised in the picture. And finally, how should we consider the 
few works in which the sitter establishes not only visual contact with the holy 
figures, but also a physical one, as is, for instance, the case in the Virgin and 
Child with a Woman in Prayer and St. Mary Magdalen by the Master of the View 


50 Sixten Ringbom, “Some Pictorial Conventions for the Recounting of Thoughts and 
Experiences in Late Medieval Art,” in Medieval Iconography and Narrative, ed. F. G. 
Anderssen, E. Nyholm, M. Powell, and F. T. Stubkjaer (Odense: 1980), 100-23. According 
to Harbison, the absence of a halo or clouds around the sacred figures in most early 
Netherlandish paintings with devotional portraits can be explained by the fact that the 
paintings are mental images and not actual visions or apparitions. 

51 Didier Martens, "Le Maitre des Portraits Baroncelli: un élève de Petrus Christus?,” Gentse 
Bijdragen tot de kunstgeschiedenis en Oudheidkunde 30 (1995), 82. 

52 See the entry “Gaze of the sitter(s)" in the catalogue. It should also be noted that deter- 
mining the direction of the sitter's gaze can be somewhat difficult in cases of triptychs or 
diptychs with the portrait and the religious scene on different panels. This is because such 
works could be opened at different angles, thereby creating various visual relationships 
between the depicted persons. 
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FIGURE 6 Master of the View of Sainte-Gudule, The Virgin 
and Child with a Woman in Prayer and St. Mary 
Magdalen (c. 1475-1500). Oil on panel, 56 x 49 cm. 
Liége, Musée Grand Curtius, inv. no. Ag 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 


of Sainte-Gudule (Fig. 6)?53 In this painting, the young woman and the Child 
are looking at each other and holding the same prayer beads, just as if they 
were playing together. The physical contact can be even stronger, as in the 
Master of the Antwerp Triptych of the Virgin’s Virgin and Child with a Man and 
St. Michael, now in Berlin, in which the unidentified priest is looking at Mary 
and holding the hand of the Child who is leaning towards him, trying to climb 
into his arms (Fig. 22). All of this indicates that Harbison’s interpretation, inno- 
vative as it was when first published, has limits revealing the difficulty involved 
in analysing the meanings of these images.5+ 


53 Cat. 546. For an analysis of the role of the rosary in this painting, see: Bernadette Kramer, 
“Verbondenheid verbeeld. Over de uitbeelding van een rozenkranssnoer op een schilderij 
van de Meester van Sint-Goedele”, Ons Geestelijk Erf 82/2 (2011), 136-60. 

54 On the limits of Harbison's theory, see also Scheel, Das altniederländische Stifterbild, 
79-89. 
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Besides Harbison's article, most contributions dedicated to the religious 
functions of paintings with devotional portraits have tended to limit them- 
selves to case studies on one or a few works. Particular mention must be made 
of the work of Reindert L. Falkenburg and Bret Rothstein, who were the first 
to analyse early Netherlandish paintings in relation to textual sources (devo- 
tional for Falkenburg and mystical for Rothstein) that had long been neglected 
by art historians. Falkenburg notably studies the Master of Flémalle’s Mérode 
Triptych?* in close relationship with a series of meditational texts in Middle 
Dutch that use the image of the garden and the house to symbolise the devo- 
tee's soul welcoming Christ.56 By showing that the triptych and these texts, 
which were widely read by lay people in the fifteenth century, pertain to the 
same devotional culture, Falkenburg demonstrates that texts and images are 
two instruments helping, by their own means, the devotee to nourish his/her 
meditative practices. Along the same lines, he also examines Memling's Van 
Nieuwenhove Diptych*’ by analysing several motifs included in the work (the 
mirror, the stained-glass windows, the pomegranate motifs on the Virgin's 
dress) as many keys to understanding the work as a means for the sitter to 
unite spiritually with Christ.58 Rothstein seeks to clarify the role of vision in 
religious art and devotional experience in the Low Countries in the fifteenth 
century?? Defining the act of seeing (and thus looking at a picture) as a 
culturally-grounded practice, Rothstein studies in detail the close relation- 
ship between images and devotion during the late Middle Ages by analysing 
several paintings (including some with devotional portraits) that he compares 
with key examples of contemporary Dutch spiritual and mystical literature.99 
With a few exceptions, early Netherlandish painting had rarely been studied 


55 Cat. 429. 

56 Reindert L. Falkenburg, "The Household of the Soul: Conformity in the Mérode Triptych,” 
in Early Netherlandish Painting at the Crossroads. A Critical Look at Current Methodologies, 
ed. Maryan W. Ainsworth (New York: 2001). 

57 Cat. 558. 

58 Reindert L. Falkenburg, “Hans Memling's Van Nieuwenhove Diptych: the Place of Prayer in 
Early Netherlandish Devotional Painting,” in Hand and Spronk (eds.), Essays in Context, 
92-109. 

59 Rothstein, Sight. The book brings together extracts from two previous publications: Bret 
Rothstein, "Vision and Devotion in Jan Van Eyck's Virgin and Child with Canon Joris Van 
der Paele, Word and Image 15/3 (1999), 262—276; Bret Rothstein, "On Devotion as Social 
Ornament. Jan van Eyck's Virgin and Child with Chancellor Nicholas Rolin,’ Dutch Crossing 
24 (2000), 96-132. 

60 More precisely, Rothstein carries out a study of Van der Weyden's Bladelin Triptych as a 
work that emphasises the vision as the primary mechanism of religious experience and 
of Van Eyck’s Virgin with Canon Joris van der Paele in relation to the theme of the aniconic 
ideal of contemplation. See also: Bret Rothstein, "Gender and the Configuration of Early 
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in conjunction with such texts before Rothstein's contribution. Indeed, art 
historians have generally been content to evoke textual sources coming under 
the category of devotional literature on the Passion (from Ludolph of Saxony’s 
Vita Christi to Thomas a Kempis’ Imitatio Christi, to cite only the most famous 
ones). The religious image—usually depicting an episode of the Passion—is 
then mainly considered as a stimulus for prayer and as a model to imitate. Such 
a picture is supposed to arouse the viewer’s compassion and place him/her in 
a state favouring meditation. In this context, the major interest of Rothstein’s 
work lies in the manner in which the author brings together paintings and 
texts with a clear spiritual or mystical dimension, such as those of Jan van 
Ruusbroec (1293-1381) and Jean Gerson (1363-1429), which do not necessar- 
ily deal with the Passion of Christ. In doing so, the author has opened up a 
new field of inquiry to which this book also contributes. In recent years, an 
increasing number of scholars have begun to draw on texts from the mysti- 
cal and spiritual tradition in order to analyse early Netherlandish paintings.®? 


Netherlandish Devotional Skill,” in Woman and Portraits in Early Modern Europe. Gender, 
Agency, Identity, ed. Andrea Pearson (Aldershot: 2008), 15-29. 

61 On this trend of research, see among others: Walter S. Gibson, “Imitatio Christi: the 
Passion Scenes of Hieronymus Bosch,” Simiolus: Netherlands Quaterly for the History of 
Art 6 (1972-1973), 83-93; Lloyd William Benjamin, The Empathic Relation of Observer to 
Image in Fifteenth Century Northern Art (Ann Arbor: 1973); Robert Suckale, “Arma christi. 
Uberlegungen zur Zeichenhaftigkeit mittelalterlicher Andactsbilder" Städel-Jahrbuch 6 
(1977), 177-208; James Marrow, Passion Iconography in Northern European Art of the Late 
Middle Ages and Early Renaissance. A Study of the Transformation of Sacred Metaphor 
into Descriptive Narrative (Kortrijk: 1979); Albert Chatelet, “Ludolphe le chartreux et 
l'iconographie religieuse de la fin du Moyen Age,’ in Von der macht der Bilder. Beitrage des 
C.LH.A.-Kolloquiums Kunst und Reformation, ed. Ernst Ullmann (Leipzig: 1983), 290-99; 
Brigitte D'Hainaut-Zvény (ed.), Miroirs du sacré. Les retables sculptés a Bruxelles. XV*— 
XVI" siècles. Production, formes et usages (Brussels: 2005). 

62 See: Luc Bergmans, “Les effets lumineux du Retable de Gand interprétés selon la pensée 
de Ruysbroeck l'Admirable et Nicolas de Cues,” in Du visible a l'intelligible. Lumière et 
ténèbres de l'Antiquité à la Renaissance, ed. Christian Trottmann and Anca Vasiliu (Paris: 
2004), 249-63; Delphine Rabier, “Le Maitre d’Alkmaar et le Polyptyque des Sept Œuvres 
de Miséricorde: essai d'interprétation selon la mystique de Ruysbroeck l'Admirable, “Ons 
Geestelijk Erf 81 (2010), 339-59; Edward Bekaert, “The Mystical Dimension of Flemish 
Primitive Painting. Exploring the Affinity between John of Ruusbroec and Rogier van 
der Weijden,” Ons geestelijk erf 82 (2011), 333-92; Inigo Bocken, “Performative Vision. Jan 
Van Eyck, Cusanus and the Devotio Moderna,’ in Ritual, Image and Daily Life, ed. G. Jaritz 
(Münster: 2012), 128-40; Inigo Bocken, “The Viewers in the Ghent Altar Piece,’ in Vision 
and Material. Interaction Between Art and Science in Jan Van Eyck’s Time, ed. Marc De 
Mey, Cyriel Stroo and Maximiliaan Martens (Brussels: 2012), 118-31; Wolfgang Christian 
Schneider, “the Sparkling Stones in the Ghent Altarpiece and the Fountain of Life of Jan 
van Eyck, Reflecting Cusanus and Jan van Ruusbroec,” Studies in Spirituality 24 (2014), 
155-77; Elliott Wise, “Rogier van der Weyden and Jan van Ruusbroec: Reading, Rending, 
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Among these works, Johanna Scheel’s study on the relationship between emo- 
tions, self-examination and devotional portraits in early Netherlandish paint- 
ing and book illumination should be cited, for it analyses texts produced by 
the authors of the Devotio moderna but in a different (though complementary) 
manner than the one adopted in this book. Arguing that donors—as she calls 
them—are always portrayed with motionless and unemotional faces, and bas- 
ing her analysis on theories of emotions, Scheel demonstrates that such por- 
traits invite the viewer to enter into a process of self-examination and to reflect 
on his/her prayers and emotions.65 


3 An Adapted Methodological Approach 


During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, paintings containing devotional 
portraits are not only very abundant, but also extremely varied from both a 
formal and a compositional point of view, as the examples mentioned above 
already indicate. As I will argue here, the modes of representation of devo- 
tional portraits play a significant role in their meanings and functions, and 
more specifically in the place that these images occupy in the meditative life 
of their owners. Leaving aside the social dimensions of devotional portraits, 
which have been well-discussed by other scholars, my particular focus is on 
the spiritual dimensions of devotional portraiture. More precisely, my aim is 
to consider these artworks as witnesses of the devotional and spiritual experi- 
ence lived by the sitters, the underlying hypothesis being that many paintings 
including devotional portraits can be understood as visualisations—or mises 
en image—of the spiritual progression of the devotees. In order to demonstrate 
this hypothesis, the pictorial constructions of these images will be closely 
analysed and then placed in parallel with several devotional and mystical texts 
that deeply shaped the spirituality of the time and which were also widely read 
and diffused. My method therefore combines analytical and interpretative ap- 
proaches. This means that I not only scrutinise the pictorial language of the 
paintings, but I also compare and relate them to textual strategies observed in 
spiritual treatises of the time. 


and Re-Fashioning the ‘Twice-Dyed’ Veil of Blood in the Escorial Crucifixion,” in Imago 
Exegetica: Visual Images as Exegetical Instruments, 1400-1700, ed. Walter S. Melion, James 
Clifton, and Michel Weemans (Leiden: 2014), 387-422. It should be noted here that such 
undertakings are not always achieved in a very convincing way, due to a lack of method- 
ological reflection on how to articulate the links between texts and images. 

63 Scheel, Das altniederländische Stifterbild. 
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Religious paintings with devotional portraits are unusual images in that 
they combine both sacred and secular elements. In this sense, they deserve 
special attention and an analysis adapted to this dual nature. By being por- 
trayed in the painting, and by thus intruding into the religious scene (in a more 
or less obvious way), the sitter modifies the iconographical content of what is 
depicted: a ‘simple’ Virgin and Child enthroned becomes a Virgin and Child 
adored by a devotee, or a Crucifixion becomes a representation of a devotee 
attending this crucial moment of sacred history. It is thus necessary to pay close 
attention to the ways devotional portraits are integrated within the composi- 
tion and to analyse how sacred and secular motifs are articulated and how they 
interact with each other. A major pre-requisite to this analysis was a census of 
all the preserved religious paintings with devotional portrait(s) produced in 
the Low Countries between 1400 and 1550. This catalogue—which includes 754 
works and thus significantly expands the only previously available resource 
published by Heller$4—is available online and in hard copy (see the ‘Note to 
the reader’ of the present volume). 

My method for analysing these paintings relies notably on Jérôme Baschet's 
concept of an ‘expanded iconographical approach’ (approche iconographique 
élargie).$5 The analyses of the paintings offered here involve not only icono- 
graphical, but also formal and compositional aspects, the reason being that 
a strict iconographical approach that puts aside formal elements would not 
allow their meanings and functions to be grasped. Indeed, iconography, as 
defined by Panofsky in his seminal Studies in Iconology, implies a dissocia- 
tion between form and content.56 Yet, these two components of the image 
are intertwined, and even intimately related. In fact, it is precisely this inter- 
connectedness that characterises the ‘language of the image’. Interaction be- 
tween the content and form of the image must be taken into consideration 


64 The only catalogue of this kind available until now was the one published by Heller, Das 
altniederlündische Stifterbild, but it was incomplete. Heller listed only 347 artworks. The 
present catalogue serves as the basis of the analyses carried out in this study, but it was 
also conceived in order to provide an efficient tool for further research into this corpus of 
paintings. See the introduction of the catalogue. 

65 Baschet first elaborated upon this notion in an article published in 1996 and later ex- 
panded it in his book on medieval iconography: Jérôme Baschet, “Inventivité et sérialité 
des images médiévales. Pour une approche iconographique élargie," Annales. Histoire, sci- 
ences sociales 51 (1996), 93-133; Jérôme Baschet, L'iconographie médiévale (Paris: 2008), 
esp. chap. 4 and 7. 

66 That is “that branch of the history of art which concerns itself with the subject matter or 
meaning of works of art, as opposed to their form.” Erwin Panofsky, Studies in Iconology. 
Humanistic Themes in the Art of the Renaissance (1939; repr. New York: 1962), 3. 
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when analysing and interpreting images, before comparing them to textual 
sources.” This approach falls within the remit of cultural history and aims at 
bringing together visual production and socio-religious reality. In other words, 
I understand devotional portraits as a way to grasp the relationship that men 
and women of the time envisaged with the celestial world and contemporary 
spirituality. 

Considering that the nodal point of the paintings studied in this book is the 
relationship between the sitter(s) and the religious scene, I have identified a 
series of formal, compositional and iconographical elements that played a role 
in the nature and intensity of this relationship. The formats of the works with 
devotional portraits are extremely varied: single panels, diptychs, triptychs, 
polyptychs, series of paintings, and even a shrine can be found in the corpus. 
The large number of works consisting of two or more panels implies numer- 
ous possibilities for placing the portraits within the physical space of the work. 
Most of the devotees are portrayed on the inner wings of the work or on the 
same panel as the main religious scene, but they can also appear on the outer 
wings or on the predella. The placing of the portraits within the composition is 
a major criterion of analysis, for it implies a variation in the degree of proxim- 
ity with the sacred personae. In the same way, the presence or absence of a pa- 
tron saint also plays an important role in the relationship established between 
the devotee(s) and the religious scene in front of which they are praying. When 
the sitter is accompanied by a patron saint, the latter usually acts as an in- 
termediary depicted in a benevolent attitude. Special attention will also be 
drawn to the gazes and the gestures of the sitters. If, at first sight, the motif of 
the devotee depicted with hands clasped in prayer looks stereotypical, a closer 
look indicates a certain diversity in the attitudes of the sitters. For instance, 
many of them are holding a book or a rosary. Atypical gestures can also be 
found and these may indicate the particular meaning of the picture. A few 
paintings notably show physical contact between the devotee and Christ, as is 
the case in the Virgin and Child with a Man and St. Michael, attributed to the 
Master of the Antwerp Triptych of the Virgin mentioned above.®* 

More importantly, the structuring of the pictorial spaces is closely scruti- 
nised in the discussion that follows. Indeed, this structuring generally implies 
a subtle and complex interplay of differentiation, gradation or fusion between 


67 See Baschet, Liconographie médiévale, 158-59. The necessity of not dissociating form and 
content is not new and was notably formulated by Hubert Damisch, “Sémiologie et ico- 
nographie,” in La sociologie de l'art et sa vocation interdisciplinaire. L'œuvre et l'influence de 
Pierre Francastel (Paris: 1976), 32-33. 

68 Cat. 456. 
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the space in which the devotees are kneeling and the space in which the sacred 
personae are located, or in other words between the secular and sacred zones 
of the composition. As I will argue, the painters developed and used several 
pictorial devices serving to reinforce or, by contrast, to diminish the proxim- 
ity between the sitters and the object of their devotion. The nature and the 
representation of the spaces in which the protagonists are depicted also con- 
stitute a key element in paintings with devotional portraits. As Jean-Claude 
Schmitt notes, “the spatial construction of the image and the arrangement of 
the figures are never neutral: they simultaneously express and generate a cat- 
egorisation of values, hierarchies and ideological choices" (my translation).9? 
Throughout the analyses conducted in this study, we will see that the construc- 
tion of the pictorial space and the articulation of sacred and secular zones play 
a major role in the meaning conveyed by these images. 

Chapter one comprises a close analysis of these multiple formal, compo- 
sitional and pictorial variants of these images. In paintings with devotional 
portraits, many motifs and pictorial devices, as well as the structuring of the 
pictorial space, give an eminently dynamic nature to the representation. The 
aim of this chapter is to highlight how the language of the image is essen- 
tial to a better understanding of the phenomenon of devotional portraiture. 
Borrowing Francois Garnier's words, a "syntactical analysis enriches the read- 
ing of an image and through nuances of meaning which can be important, 
it draws out figurations that a brief examination would simply bracket with- 
out distinction" (my translation)."? The results of this first chapter are used 
as the basis for the interpretative chapters which then follow. Chapters Two 
to Four thus explore the spiritual experience lived by the devotees portrayed 
in prayer in the paintings. The hypothesis discussed in these chapters is that 
many artworks with devotional portraits can be understood as visualisations 
of the devotional yearning and spiritual progression of the sitters. This im- 
mersion into the late medieval spiritual world is undertaken with reference to 
specific key concepts and themes from the religious literature of the time deal- 
ing with spiritual progression, which I will relate to the pictorial devices pre- 
viously highlighted: firstly, the spiritual journey (Chapter Two), secondly, the 


69 “La construction de l'espace de l'image et l'agencement des figures entre elles ne sont ja- 
mais neutres: ils expriment et produisent tout à la fois une classification des valeurs, des 
hiérarchies, des choix idéologiques": Jean-Claude Schmitt, Le corps des images. Essais sur 
la culture visuelle au Moyen Áge (Paris: 2002), 43. 

70 “L'analyse syntaxique enrichit la lecture de l'image et individualise par des nuances de 
sens quelquefois importantes des figurations qu'un examen rapide regroupe sans dis- 
tinction dans un méme stéréotype uniforme": Francois Garnier, Le langage de l'image au 
Moyen Age. II. Grammaire des gestes (Paris: 1988), 11. 
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ascent (Chapter Three) and thirdly, the union with God or, in other words, the 
goal and apogee of the spiritual process (Chapter Four). Finally, Chapter Five 
discusses the status of these images as instruments of meditation. In each of 
these chapters, the focus is placed on several artworks, which are studied in a 
detailed manner. Their compositional structure is analysed and linked with 
the concepts and ideas that were the focus of major spiritual treatises of the 
time, the goal being to grasp the spiritual message conveyed in these images 
and how they functioned in the eyes of the devotees, both within and in front 
of the picture. 

From the point of view of religious history, the late Middle Ages witnessed 
a growing interest in personal devotional practices. Religious literature of 
the time shows a significant urge for a spiritual life that would be more inti- 
mate and interiorised, as epitomised by movements such as the Devotio mod- 
erna. Meditation, introspection and the reading of pious texts are among 
the recommended exercises aimed at enriching the devotees’ inner life and 
facilitating the elevation of their souls towards God. This attention to the 
constitution of the religious inner self is attested to by the success of devo- 
tional manuals and mystical literature. In this period, the verbalisation of the 
progress of the soul towards God occupies a privileged position in religious 
literature—be it in Latin or in the vernacular—and consists of texts deal- 
ing with spiritual life and its evolution. These are not only mystical treatises 
describing the different steps of spiritual progress and their effects on the 
soul, but also guides and manuals dedicated to religious life, which describe 
this process and endeavour to provide recommendations for anyone willing 
to achieve spiritual perfection and a state of perfect contemplation. Whereas 
the mise en mots of the soul’s evolution evolution towards union with God 
has long been recognised as occupying a central position in late medieval 
dev culture, its mise en image has received relatively little attention ... This 
book argues that it existed in a variety of forms and the investigation pre- 
sented here demonstrates that. 

The textual sources used in this undertaking come from a vast corpus of 
treatises dedicated to spiritual life and mystical experience. Among them, I 
have selected major texts—as attested by their representativeness and/or their 
diffusion—from the late medieval tradition. My choice deliberately focuses on 
textual sources stemming from the Low Countries, where these paintings also 
originated. The main authors discussed are Jan van Ruusbroec (1293-1381), the 
most famous mystical writer of the Low Countries in the late Middle Ages, and 
Geert Grote (1340-1384), Florent Radewijns (1350-1400) and Gerard Zerbolt van 
Zutphen (1376-1398), the major representatives of the Devotio moderna, which 
played such a crucial role in the ‘democratisation’ of devotional and meditative 
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practices among the laity.” These texts can be divided into three categories: 
mystical treatises describing the experience of union with God, manuals dedi- 
cated to the spiritual and inner life and, finally, treatises dealing with the issue 
of the status of images and their functions within the spiritual process. 

A few words should be added here regarding the diffusion of the ideas 
and concepts developed in these texts among educated laypeople, since this 
is the group constituting the majority of the commissioners of the works 
addressed in this book.7? As recent studies indicate, in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, the production of these texts was no longer the preserve of 
monastic centres well-versed in contemplative practices.” Studies on the his- 
tory and development of the Brethren of the Common Life—the lay branch 
of the Devotio moderna—attest to the numerous and diverse contacts of the 
Brothers and Sisters with the laity, and notably with potential patrons of paint- 
ers."^ It should also be noted that the artists themselves could have had contact 
with milieus interested in this form of spirituality. Rogier van der Weyden, for 
instance, had personal ties with the Carthusians of Scheut and Herne,” and 
Hugo van der Goes spent the last years of his life as a lay brother in the mon- 
astery of Rooklooster, which was part of the Congregation of Windesheim, the 


71 As an introduction to the movement, see: Regnerus R. Post, The Modern Devotion. 
Confrontation with Reformation and Humanism (Leiden: 1968) and John Van Engen, 
Sisters and Brothers of the Common Life. The Devotio moderna and the World of the Later 
Middle Ages (Philadelphia: 2008). 

72 Specific information regarding the diffusion of the texts discussed in the book are given 
in the subsequent chapters. 

73 See Geert Warnar, “Jan van Ruusbroec and the Social Position of Late Medieval 
Mysticism,” in Showing Status: Representations of Social Positions in the Late Middle Ages. 
Medieval Texts and Cultures of Northern Europe, ed. Wim Blockmans and Antheunis Janse 
(Turnhout: 1999), 365-67. The introduction of mendicant orders in the cities from the 
thirteenth century onwards played a crucial role in the breaking down of barriers between 
monastic and lay circles. See also: Geert Warnar, “Mystik in der Stadt. Jan van Ruusbroec 
(1293-1381) und die niederländische Literatur des 14. Jahrhunderts,” in Deutsche Mystik im 
abendländischen Zusammenhang: neu erschlossene Texte, neue methodische Ansätze, neue 
theoretische Konzepte: Kolloquium Kloster Fischingen 1998, ed. Walter Haug and Wolfram 
Schneider-Lastin (Tübingen: 2000), 683-702; Klaus Schreiner, "Laienfrómmigkeit— 
Frómmigkeit von Eliten oder Frómmmigkeit des Volkes. Zur socialen verbastert laikaler 
Frómmigkeitspraxis im späten Mittelalter" in Laienfrémmigkeit im späten Mittelalter. 
Formen, Funktionen, politisch-soziale Zusammenhünge, ed. Klaus Schreiner (Munich: 
1992), 1-78. 

74 Tocite only one example, see the ‘historical information’ section of cat. 365. For a detailed 
and recent study of the Brethren, see: John Van Engen, Sisters and Brothers. 

75 See: Dekartuize van Scheut en Rogier van der Weyden, (= Millennium. Tijdschrift voor mid- 
deleeuwse studies, 23/1-2) (Turnhout: 2009). The Carthusians played a crucial role in the 
diffusion of Jan van Ruusbroec texts. 
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monastic branch of the Devotio moderna." In other words, points of contact 
between the ‘world of words’ and the ‘world of images’ did exist. 

At this point, it should also be mentioned that the link I establish between 
the pictures and the devotional and mystical treatises is not a relationship in 
which the image is subordinate to the text, but rather a fair and equal relation- 
ship in which texts and images are conceived as distinct but complementary 
ways in which people accessed Christian spirituality in the late medieval Low 
Countries.” Indeed, I start from the principle that texts and images pertain in 
their own specific manner to the same historical reality and that, as such, they 
are a means to access this reality in different ways. In this regard, I follow the 
thinking of Rothstein and Falkenburg as already mentioned, but also that of 
Jeffrey Hamburger, who states that “a painting with religious subject matter 
need not offer the visual equivalent of a sermon or a treatise. To read the image 
in these terms would be to neglect the potential of the image itself to address 
the role of the visual and visual experience in devotion”.78 Moreover, when it 


76 See: Noël Geirnaert, "Van Vlaanderen naar Brabant: Hugo van der Goes, Lekenbroeder in 
Rooklooster,’ in In de voetsporen van Jacob van Maerlant: Liber amicorum Raf De Keyser, 
ed. Raoul Bauert, Marjan De Smet, Brigitte Meijns, and Paul Trio (Leuven: 2002), 351-56 
and Bernhard Ridderbos, De melancholie van de kunstenaar: Hugo van der Goes en de 
oudnederlandse schilderkunst ('s-Gravenhage: 1991). 

77 The methodological issues implied by text/image relationships are at the core of an im- 
portant part of current scholarship. For the specific case of early Netherlandish art and an 
approach similar to mine, see the introduction to: Rothstein, Sight. For a recent and more 
general overview, from both an art-historical and literary point of view, see the introduc- 
tion to the volume: Ingrid Falque and Agnés Guiderdoni (eds.), Rethinking the Dialogue 
Between the Visual and the Textual. Methodological Approaches to the Relationships Between 
Religious Art and Literature (ca. 1400-1700) (Leiden: forthcoming). See also: Brendan 
Cassidy (ed.), Iconography at the Crossroads. Papers from the Colloquium Sponsored by the 
Index of Christian Art (Princeton University, 23-24 March 1990) (Princeton: 1990); Mieke 
Bal and Norman Bryson, “Semiotics and Art History,” The Art Bulletin 73/2 (1991), 174-208; 
Jérôme Baschet, "Les images: des objets pour l'historien?,' in Le Moyen Age aujourd'hui. 
Trois regards contemporains sur le Moyen Áge: histoire, théologie, cinéma. Actes de la ren- 
contre de Cerisy-la-Salle ( juillet 1991), ed. Jacques Le Goff and Guy Lobrichon (Paris: 1998), 
101-35; Michèle Ménard, "Une problématique du XX"! siècle. Faire l'histoire religieuse avec 
des images," Revue d'histoire de l'Église de France 87 (2000), 573-87; Meyer Schapiro, Les 
mots et les images. Sémiotique du langage visuel (Paris: 2000); Gaston Duchet-Suchaux 
(ed.), L'iconographie. Études sur le rapport entre textes et images dans l'Occident médiéval 
(Paris: 2001). 

78 Jeffrey F. Hamburger, "Seeing and Believing. The Suspicion of Sight and the Authentification 
of Vision in Late Medieval Art and Devotion,” in Imagination und Wirklichkeit: zum 
Verhältnis von mentalen und realen Bildern in der Kunst der frühen Neuzeit, ed. Klaus 
Kriiger and Alessandro Nova (Mainz: 2000), 49. My approach also follows that of Rothstein 
when he explains that, when studying early Netherlandish devotional art, he considers 
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comes to late medieval meditative practices, both media support one another 
in their ability to stimulate prayer and meditation.7? 

Before getting to the heart of the matter, one last caveat should be added: 
the plurality of the corpus of paintings with devotional portraits allows for 
a large number of possible interpretations. It thus appears illusory and— 
most importantly—erroneous to impose a single interpretive framework 
on this corpus of works. In this respect, Memling's Van Nieuwenhove Diptych 
is exemplary? for it works at the same time as the support and projection 
of the sitter's prayers and as a testimony of his social aspirations.?! In other 
words, the social dimension of a work in no way excludes the personal and 
pious commitment of its patron. Several kinds of interpretations can be ap- 
plied to the paintings analysed in the following pages. As such, the interpre- 
tive approach developed here should also not be considered a theory that is 
applicable to the whole corpus without any degree of nuance. By visualising 
the prayers of the sitter, paintings with devotional portraits make these peti- 
tions tangible and vivid by functioning through their own internal system. 
The picture becomes a world of its own, in which the thoughts and the piety 
of the devotee take shape. Each person (like each art historian) introduces 
his/her own expectations and desires, albeit integrated into a well-established 
frame of thought. 


late medieval spiritual authors “not as direct textual influences but rather as examples of 
a widespread approach to devotion" (Rothstein, Sight, 17). 

79 Falkenburg furthermore affirms that “by studying certain Late Medieval religious texts, 
we can better understand the peculiarities of the visual rhetoric of devotional images 
and the processes of 'experiencing' and then communicating religious meaning in Early 
Netherlandish painting" See Falkenburg, "The Household,” 4. 

80 Cat. 558. 

81 Falkenburg, "Hans Memling” and Martens, "Some Reflections" In a recent article, other 
scholars arrived at the same conclusion regarding the wings of the Pottelsberghe Triptych 
(cat. 365): Annick Born, Frederik Buylaert, Wim De Clercq, Jan Dumolyn, Daniél Lievois, 
Nadya Lobkova, Maximiliaan P.J. Martens, and Jeroen van Vaerenbergh, "The Van 
Pottelsberghe-Van Steelant Memorial by Gerard Horenbout: Lordship, Piety and Mortality 
in Early Sixteenth-Century Flanders,’ Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte 77 (2014), 491—516. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Ora pro me 
The Forms and Locations of Devotional Portraits in Early Netherlandish 
Painting 


As already outlined in the Introduction, portraits of people kneeling in prayer 
appear in works of various forms. Among the 754 paintings forming the 
catalogue of this book, we find single panels, diptychs, triptychs, polyptychs, 
series of paintings and even a shrine. Some of the works are also composed 
of a carved centre piece or a besloten hoffe with painted wings.! Artists also 
inserted the devotee(s) into the compositional structure in a variety of differ- 
ent ways, and these different modes of integration are coupled with a mul- 
titude of nuances in the visual links that could be established between the 
devotee and the religious scene with which they are associated through their 
prayers. The form and the structure of the work contribute to the creation of 
the picture’s meaning. This chapter investigates all these variations and offers a 
detailed analysis of the ways in which devotional portraits could be integrated 
into early Netherlandish religious paintings. More precisely, the location of the 
portraits within the physical structure of the work will be considered, as well as 
the purely pictorial strategies used by painters in order to increase the distance 
or proximity between the devotees and the sacred personae. This analysis will 
serve as an important basis for the interpretative studies conducted in the fol- 
lowing chapters. 


1 From the Outside to the Inside: The Location of Portraits within 
the Physical Spaces of the Work 


In early Netherlandish painting, devotional portraits could appear on every 
side or part of the work: on the outer wings of polyptychs, triptychs and dip- 
tychs, on their inner wings and on the same panel as the main religious scene 
of the work. The location of the portraits within the physical structure is the 
most obvious way to classify the corpus and to draw out the relationship 
between the sitters and the object of their devotion. As Graph 1 below shows, 
the distribution of the works according to this criterion is uneven. 


1 Cat. 2,13, 30, 50, 51, 52, 162, 483, 680, 746. 
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GRAPH1 Global distribution of the corpus according to the physical location of the 
portait(s) 


For instance, at first glance, the most popular formula is the placement of 
the portraits on the same panel as the main religious scene of the work (with 
228 entries, that is over 30% of the total number) and on the inner wings of 
triptychs and polyptychs (with 197 works, just over 26%). Nonetheless, such 
statistical information must be analysed with caution when it is related to 
material objects of the past, and this is especially true in this case. Indeed, 
incomplete works constitute nearly 32% of the corpus (241 works) and, among 
these, many are isolated wings or pairs of wings with devotional portraits from 
now-dismembered triptychs and polyptychs.? Taking this into consideration, 
we can deduce that the most frequent location of devotional portraits in early 
Netherlandish paintings was in fact on the inner wings of triptychs. In contrast, 
we can state with some confidence that devotional portraits in diptychs and on 
the outer wings of triptychs and polyptychs were far less standard, since they 
both represent around 4% of the total number (respectively thirty-two works 
and thirty works).3 The category ‘Other’ includes works in which the portraits 


2 Itis sometimes difficult to determine whether the side of the wings including the portrait(s) 
is the obverse or the reverse of the panel. Nonetheless, the composition of many of these 
wings—notably the fact that the portraits are located in a landscape, or the fact that only one 
side of the panel is painted—allows us to establish that the portraits were definitely located 
on the inner wing. 

3 The corpus also contains a certain number of panels with half-length devotional portraits. 
In the case of male portraits turned towards the left (thirty-three cases), one can reasonably 
assume that these constituted the right wing of a devotional diptych, most probably dedi- 
cated to the Virgin. Male portraits turned towards the right (sixteen panels) could either be 
part of a diptych or of a triptych with a female portrait on the right (for a preserved example, 
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are located on the predella, as well as those with a ‘differentiated positioning’ 
of portraits and some atypical works, such as Memling’s St. Ursula Shrine or 
series of paintings. The ‘Other’ category constitutes 3.5% of the corpus (twenty- 
six works). 

The characteristics of each of these categories will be scrutinised below, but 
before getting to the heart of that matter, it should be noted that despite their 
potentially different uses, all the types of works with movable wings addressed 
here share a common dimension that is fundamental for our understanding of 
these objects. Indeed, the very nature of diptychs, triptychs, and even more so 
polyptychs, is multiple and therefore hierarchical.5 Such works are composed 
of two, three or more panels placed side by side and hinged onto each other, 
marking out distinct but connected physical spaces. In the case of triptychs 
and polyptychs, the centre panel containing the main religious scene is clearly 
the physical part of the work with the highest degree of sacredness.9 In dip- 
tychs, the most sacred space is the wing on the heraldic right (the dexter side), 


see cat. 396). The same can be said of female half-length portraits (eleven panels), although 
devotional diptychs portraying women are far less frequent. 

4 These are works in which we find portraits on both the outer and inner wings (as in Gerard 
David's Triptych of the Baptism of Christ, cat. 328) or on both the inner wings and the centre 
panel (as in Memling's Triptych of Jan Crabbe, cat. 579). On these works, see below. 

5 On the origins and developments of the polyptych and triptych format in the Netherlands 
during the considered period, see: Blum, Early Netherlandish; Polyptyques. Le tableau mul- 
tiple du Moyen Age au vingtiéme siécle [exh. cat., Paris, Musée du Louvre] (Paris: 1990); Antje 
Maria Neuner, Das Triptychon in der frühen altniederländischen Malerei: Bildsprache und 
Aussagekraft einer Kompositionsform (Frankfurt: 1995); Lynn F. Jacobs, Early Netherlandish 
Carved Altarpieces, 1380-1550. Medieval Tastes and Mass Marketing (Cambridge: 1998), 
12-18; Karl Schade, Ad excitandum devotionis affectum. Kleine Triptychen in der altnieder- 
lündischen Malerei (Weimar: 2001); Lynn F. Jacobs, Opening Doors: The Early Netherlandish 
Triptych Reinterpreted (University Park: 2011), 20-29. On diptychs, see notably: Charlotte 
Teuber-Weckersdorff, Das Diptychon als kunsthistorisches Problem, PhD Diss. University of 
Innsbriick (Innsbrück: 1956); Jane Friedman, An Iconological Examination of the Half-length 
Devotional Portrait Diptych in the Netherlands. 1460-1530, PhD Diss., University of California 
(Los Angeles: 1977); Gelfand, Fifteenth-Century; Hand, Metzger and Spronk (eds.), Prayers; 
Hand and Spronk (eds.), Essays; Ingrid Falque, "Ung petit tableau fermant a deux fuilletz. 
Notes sur l'évolution formelle et les voies de diffusion du diptyque à portrait dévotionnel 
dans les anciens Pays-Bas aux XV* et XVI: siècles,” Le Moyen Age 18/1 (2012), 89-127. 

6 As Jacobs notes regarding triptychs, "the inclusion of wings reconfigures a painting into a 
structure that maps out boundaries between its panels and its imagery that takes place in 
different times and spaces, that depicts figures at different levels of status (male and female, 
holy and not, or less holy), and/or that shows different states of being” Jacobs, Opening 
Doors, 4. 
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which corresponds to the viewer's left. Logically, then, the religious scene is 
almost always located on this side of the work." 


11 Portraits Located on the Outer Wings of Triptychs and Polyptychs 
Still preserved in its original location, and nowadays considered as one of the 
masterworks of fifteenth-century Flemish painting, Hans Memling's Triptych 
of the Two Saints John is a typical triptych with devotional portraits on the 
outer wings (Figs. 7 and 8). This category of works is quite rare (only twenty- 
nine works of this type appear in the present corpus), but it includes a high 
number of documented works, for which the original location and function are 
known. These are mainly large altarpieces like this one which were destined 
for private chapels or conventual churches. Memling's triptych was commis- 
sioned c. 1474-1479 by the religious community of the Bruges Hospital of St. 
John for their chapel's high altar. Its centre panel consists of a combination 
of the Mystical Marriage of St. Catherine and a sacra conversazione with St. 
Barbara, St. John the Baptist and St. John the Evangelist. The scene is flanked 
on the wings by the Beheading of the Baptist on the left and the Vision of St. 
John at Patmos on the right. The presence of the both St. Johns clearly relates 
to the fact that the triptych was destined for the Hospital of St. John. Besides 
episodes of the lives of the two saints, the right background of the centre panel 
also contains a scene even more directly related to the patrons of the work: a 
friar is gauging the wine on the kraanplein, a privilege which the hospital had 
enjoyed since the fourteenth century. It is nonetheless on the outer wings that 
the four patrons and the painter decided to place the portraits: this side of 
the triptych represents a small space, with a tiled floor, brick walls and gothic 
arches, in which Jacob de Ceunic, Antheunis Seghers, Agnes Casembrod and 
Clara van Hulsen are kneeling, hands clasped in prayer. Each of the sitters is 
accompanied by his or her patron saint. They all face inward, and direct their 
gaze towards the uprights of the frames, with no religious scene or figure in 
front of them. They are, effectively, presenting themselves to the viewers. 


7 Ofthetotal of thirty-two diptychs, twenty-seven present the religious scene on the left panel 
and the devotee on the right one. The exceptions are: the Diptych of Bernardijn de Salviati 
(cat. 322), the Van de Velde Diptych (cat. 366), Gossart's Diptych of Jean Carondelet (cat. 357), 
the Diptych of Jeanne of France (cat. 677) and the Diptych of Charlotte of Savoy (cat. 216). 
The diptychs of Bernardijn de Salviati and of the Van de Velde family served as altarpieces 
see note 49. As Van der Velden has shown, the atypical disposition of the religious scene on 
the right panel was imposed by the location of the altar (see Hugo van der Velden, “Diptych 
Altarpiece and the Principle of Dextrality" in Hand and Spronk (eds.), Essays in Context, 
124-55). 

8 This is more precisely the case for eighteen works in the present corpus: cat. 158, 231, 338, 489, 
581, 582, 596, 643, 645, 646, 657, 660, 664, 700, 719, 726, 735, 740. 

9 Dirk De Vos, Hans Memling. L'œuvre complet (Antwerp: 1994), 151. 
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FIGURE 7 Hans Memling, Triptych of the Two Saints John (open) (c. 1474-1479). Oil on 
panel, 173.6 x 173.7 cm (centre panel) and 176 x 78.9 cm (wings). Bruges, Sint- 
Janshospitaal, inv. no. O. SJl175.1 
© IMAGE: WWW.LUKASWEB.BE - ART IN FLANDERS VZW 





FIGURE 8 Idem (closed) 
© IMAGE: WWW.LUKASWEB.BE - ART IN FLANDERS VZW 
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Rogier van der Weyden's Altarpiece of the Last Judgement commissioned by 
Nicolas Rolin and Guigone de Salins for the Hôtel-Dieu in Beaune is representa- 
tive of the other type of works with devotional portraits on their outer wings 
(Fig. 9). Here, the donors are portrayed in front of saintly figures—namely the 
statues of St. Sebastian and St. Anthony—to which they address their prayers.!° 
This formula, with devotees praying in front of a religious scene on the outer 
wings, is predominant in the corpus. Of the thirty works considered here, 
twenty-two adopt this compositional scheme." Only eight works—including 
Memling's triptych for the Bruges hospital—present the devotees without a 
sacred person to whom they are addressing their prayers on the outer wings. 
In this case, it is interesting to note that the devotees are always accompanied 
by their patron saints. The exterior of a triptych or a polyptych that includes 
portraits is thus never completely free of sacred figuration. 

The main characteristic of the works with portraits located on the outer 
wings is the complete absence of visual contact between the devotees and 
the main religious scene of the work depicted on the centre panel. From the 
point of view of visual perception, this implies the maximal distance between 
them. Therefore, when there is no religious scene facing the devotees on the 
outer wings, the protagonists are venerating a sacred person they cannot physi- 
cally see. The compositional structure then appears, as Martens has said, as a 
“means to make visible the metaphysical threshold separating the believer and 
the Son of God" (my translation).!2 According to Harbison, this peculiar con- 
figuration suggests that the link between the two sides of the work can only be 
established through the prayers of the devotees.!? The location of the sitters 
and the main religious scene on two distinct sides of the work would thus be a 
way to underline the contrast between two levels of reality. Nevertheless, if we 
take the whole group of works with portraits on their outerwings it becomes 


10 As already stated by Panofsky, the compositional structure and the iconography of the 
exterior of the Beaune altarpiece echo those of Van Eyck's Ghent altarpiece. According 
to Blum, these similarities might have reflected the wishes of Nicolas Rolin. See: Erwin 
Panofsky, Early Netherlandish Painting. Its Origin and Character, vol. 1 (Cambridge: 1953), 
268 and Blum, Early Netherlandish Triptychs, 39. 

11 Among them, the Vander Straeten Triptych by the Master of the Legend of St. Godelieve 
(cat. Add. 5) should be mentioned for the particularity of the religious scene that appears 
on the outer wings: the family of devotees are kneeling on the two wings and they adress 
their prayers to God the Father who is depicted in a cloud on the centre part of the frame. 

12 “Un moyen de rendre visible le seuil métaphysique séparant le fidèle du Fils de Dieu’: 
Martens, “Le Maitre des Portraits Baroncelli, 75. For a similar interpretation of the ex- 
terior of altarpieces as liminal zones, see: Lynn F. Jacobs, Thresholds and Boundaries. 
Liminality in Netherlandish Art (1385-1530) (London: 2018), 154-56. 

13 Harbison, "Visions and Meditations,” 105-06. 
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FIGURE 9 Rogier van der Weyden, Beaune Altarpiece (closed) (c. 1443-1450). Oil on panel, 
212 x 499.2 cm. Beaune, Hôtel-Dieu 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 


clear that this interpretation requires some qualification since the devotees are 
often depicted within another religious scene or with a standing saint next to 
them on the outer wings. 

Besides the distance that this compositional structure creates between the 
sitters on the outer wings and the sacred centre of the work, one other funda- 
mental particularly of this group is the remarkable visibility that this method 
of representation gives to the portraits, at least where they appear in altarpiec- 
es displayed in churches and chapels. Indeed, despite the absence of evidence 
describing a firm tradition, several archival documents indicate that altarpiec- 
es were usually opened only during the mass and on feast days. They were thus 
closed—and therefore the portraits visible—most of the time.“ Furthermore, 


14 Jacobs cites several documents attesting that altarpieces were usually opened only on 
those occasions, but she also underscores the fact that the number of feast days in- 
creased during the late Middle Ages. See Jacobs, Early Netherlandish, 17-18. Harbison 
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as Nieuwdorp notes, the terms ‘daily face’ for the exterior and ‘festive face’ 
for the interior of altarpieces is sometimes used, suggesting that the wings 
of altarpieces were not opened during every Eucharistic celebration.f It thus 
appears that when the portraits were placed on the outer wings of altarpieces, 
they were much more visible to the viewers, and more frequently so, than the 
religious scene painted on the centre panel. This suggests that being repre- 
sented on the exterior of the work (and thus physically separated from the 
main religious scene) should not only, or not necessarily, be interpreted as a 
sign of humility. As Nieuwdorp notes, representations located on the obverse 
of altarpieces—be they portraits or depictions of local saints—bear a ‘social 
character’ that illustrates a very common aspect of late medieval devotion.!® 
In some cases, this social character clearly prevails over the devotional aspect 
of the work and, more precisely, over the relationship between the portraits 
and the religious scenes depicted on the inside, while in others the contrary 
happens. Portraits located on the outer wings can thus be perceived as a wish 
simultaneously to express the respect of the frontier between the worldly and 


also underlines that the lack of sources prevents us from attaining a clear understanding 
of the functions and uses of altarpieces: Craig Harbison, “The Northern Altarpiece as a 
Cultural Document,” in The Altarpiece in the Renaissance, ed. Peter Humfrey and Martin 
Kemp (Cambridge: 1990), 64. More recently, Jacobs has acknowledged that the opening 
and closing practices of altarpieces were probably more complex than suggested by ar- 
chival sources. Altarpieces of private chapels, for example, were probably subject to less 
regulated practices than altarpieces placed on high altars. Furthermore, we only know a 
little about the opening modalities of domestic triptychs: Jacobs, Opening Doors, 9. See 
also Jacobs, Threshold, 152-53. 

15 Hans van Nieuwdorp (ed.), Les retables anversois. XV*-XVI* siècles [exh. cat., Cathedral 
of Our Lady, Antwerp] (Antwerp: 1993), 16. Moreover, several artworks depicting the 
celebration of mass by a priest in front of a closed altarpiece exist and confirm that 
altarpieces could be closed during Eucharistic celebrations. This is notably the case of 
a panel, produced in Antwerp c. 1520 and showing the Mass of St. Agilolf, now kept at 
the Wallraf-Richartz Museum in Cologne (inv. no. 467). On this painting, see: Irmgard 
Hiller and Horst Vey, Katalog des deutschen und niederländischen Gemälde bis 1550 (mit 
Ausnahme der kélner Malerei) im Wallraf-Richartz-Museum und im Kunstgewerbemuseum 
der Stadt Kóln (Cologne: 1969), 71-72 and Anja Sibylle Steinmetz, Das Altarretabel in der 
altniederlündischen Malerei. Untersuchung zur Darstellung eines sakralen Requisits vom 
frühen 15. bis zum späten 16. Jahrhundert (Weimar: 1995), no. TB7B. Regarding the Ghent 
Altarpiece, Sauermost also speaks of a 'Sunday face' (Sonntagsseite), consisting of the 
lower part closed (thus showing the patrons in prayer and the statues of the two saints 
Johns) and the upper section opened: Heinz Jürgen Sauermost, "Die Sonntagsseite des 
Genter Altares oder Pictor Hubertus Eyck: Maior quo nemo Repertus,” Pantheon 40 (1982), 
290—300. J. R. J. van Asperen de Boer, “A Note on the Original Disposition of the Ghent 
Altarpiece and the Beaune Polyptych," Oud Holland 117 (2004), 107-18 proposes an alterna- 
tive opening practice for the Ghent Altarpiece. 

16 Nieuwdorp, Les retables, 16. 
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celestial sphere and a desire to appear ostensibly and lastingly as pious persons 
and generous benefactors. 

In order to understand the nature of the relationship between the sitters 
portrayed on the outer wings and the main religious scene of the centre panel 
of the work, we now turn to a close analysis of the different pictorial strategies 
at play in these works. Some of these strategies aim to create an iconographical 
or thematic link between the two sides of the work, while others reinforce the 
distance between them, as one case study for each pictorial strategy will show. 

The absence of an iconographical link between the inner and outer wings 
is present in a relatively high number of works with portraits on their outer 
sides. In several of them, no religious scene is depicted in front of the devo- 
tees on the outer wings." In others, the sacred figure to which the devotees 
address their prayers on the outside has no thematic link with the religious 
scenes depicted on the inside.!? The first instance can be illustrated by the 
Colibrant Triptych, executed by Goswyn van der Weyden in 1516 (Fig. 2).!° The 
outer wings represent a niche, framed by pillars supporting carved arcatures. 
The devotees are kneeling in the foreground, looking into space, with St. John 
and St. Josse behind them. The absence of any other religious scene on this 
side of the triptych suggests that even though they cannot physically see 
them, the Colibrants are meditating on the Annunciation, the Marriage of the 
Virgin and the Presentation at the Temple represented on the inner side of 
the triptych. They are able to see these scenes with their ‘mind’s eye; if one 
follows Harbison’s interpretation discussed in the Introduction. Through their 
gestures and attitudes, the two saints direct the attention of their protégés to 
the centre of the composition, where there is nothing but the frames. So, im- 
plicitly, they are inviting the devotees to ‘look at’ the interior of the triptych, 
and imagine the episodes of the Virgin's life represented there. Following the 
direction indicated by their protectors, the Colibrants are able to see spiritually 
something that is not physically present before their eyes.20 


17 This situation can be observed in seven works: cat. 9, 76, 158, 176, 533, 582, 660. 

18 Cat. 29, 488, 664, 700. 

19 Cat. 660. 

20 On spiritual vision, see, among others: Carolly Erickson, The Medieval Vision: Essays in 
History and Perception (New York: 1976); Rothstein, “Vision”; Cynthia Hahn, “Visio Dei. 
Changes in Medieval Visuality,” in Visuality Before and Beyond the Renaissance: Seeing 
as Others Saw, ed. Robert S. Nelson (Cambridge: 2000), 169-96; Jeffrey. F. Hamburger, 
"Speculations on Speculation. Vision and Perception in the Theory and Practice of 
Mystical Devotion,” in Deutsche Mystik im abendlündischen Zusammenhang: neu erschlos- 
sene Texte, neue methodische Ansátze, neue theoretische Konzepte: Kolloquium Kloster 
Fischingen 1998, ed. Walter Haug and Wolfram Schneider-Latin (Tübingen: 2000), 353-408; 
Hamburger, "Seeing"; Thomas Lentes, "Inneres Auge äusserer Blick und heilige Schau. 
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The second mode of representation implying an absence of an icono- 
graphical link between the two sides of the work can be observed in Rogier 
van der Weyden's Beaune Altarpiece already discussed above (Fig. 9).?! Nicolas 
Rolin and Guigone de Salins are depicted kneeling in large niches on the ex- 
treme outer panels of the reverse of the polyptych. They address their prayers 
to statues, painted in grisaille, of St. Sebastian and St. Anthony, located in 
niches on the panels nearer the centre. Each saint turns his head in the di- 
rection of one donor, thereby creating contact between the different parts of 
the reverse of the altarpiece. The link between these representations and the 
Last Judgment on the obverse is, by contrast, non-existent. Contrary to the 
Colibrant Triptych, in which the patron saints act as an intermediary between 
the outer and inner panels of the work, St. Anthony and St. Sebastian are here 
depicted for their own thaumaturgical powers, notably their protection against 
the plague. This comes as no surprise for an altarpiece destined for a hospital 
chapel. Furthermore, the personal devotions of the patrons also justify the ap- 
pearance of the two saints. At the end of the 1420s, when Rolin founded his first 
family chapel at Notre-Dame-du-Chastel in Autun, he dedicated it to the Virgin 
and the saints Sebastian, Anthony and Fabian. As for Guigone de Salins, she 
was a member of the confraternity of St. Anthony at the church of St. Peter in 
Dijon.” Thus, in the Beaune Altarpiece, the decision to show the donors ven- 
erating saints who have no connection with the main iconographical theme 
of the altarpiece, finds its explanation in the personal devotions of the sitters 
and the original location of the work. The absence of an iconographical link 
between the obverse and the reverse on which the portraits are located can 
thus take different forms and may bear distinct implications: it can express the 
humility of the sitters, who are depicted at a distance from the sacred heart of 


Ein Diskussionsbeitrag zur visuellen Praxis in Frómmigkeit und Moraldidaxe des spáten 
Mittelalters in Frómmigkeit im Mittelalter. Politisch-soziale Kontexte, visuelle Praxis, 
körperliche Ausdrucksformen, ed. Klaus Schreiner (Munich: 2002), 179-220; Reindert L. 
Falkenburg, “Hieronymus Bosch’s Mass of St. Gregory and Sacramental Vision,” in Das 
Bilder Erscheinung. Die Gregormesse im Mittelalter, ed. Andrea Gorman and Thomas 
Lentes (Berlin: 2007), 178-206; Scheel, Das altniederlündische, 77-117. 

21 Cat. 664. 

22 Herman Kamp, “Le fondateur Rolin, le salut de l'âme et limitation du duc,’ in La splendeur 
des Rolin. Un mécénat privé à la cour de Bourgogne. Table ronde (27-28 février 1995), ed. 
Brigitte Maurice-Chabard (Paris: 1999), 68. 

23 Nicole Veronée-Verhaegen, L'Hótel-Dieu de Beaune, Les Primitifs flamands. I. Corpus de la 
peinture des Pays-Bas méridionaux au quinzième siècle, 13 (Brussels: 1973), 46. It is also 
worth mentioning that the Hôtel-Dieu was initially dedicated to St. Anthony, and it was 
only in 1452 that the dedication was changed in favour of St. John the Baptist, following a 
privilege granted by Pope Nicolas v to Nicolas Rolin. See: Kamp, “Le fondateur, 69. 
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the work, as we saw with the Colibrant Triptych, but it can also be explained 
by historical circumstances and the patrons’ wish to express their devotion to 
particular saints and the specific cause to which they were dedicated. 

The third type of link established between the sitters on the reverse and the 
religious scene on the obverse employs the device of the ‘double effigy’, which 
consists of depicting a sacred figure twice, on both sides of the work. The use of 
such a device can notably be observed in the Triptych of St. Anne, executed in 
the mid-sixteenth century by Jan van Coninxloo for the Benedictine abbey of 
Voorst, on the outskirts of Brussels.?* Commissioned by the nun Anthonine de 
Locquenghien for the altar of St. Anne in the abbey church, the triptych shows 
the Family of St. Anne on the centre panel, flanked by the Sacrifice of Joachim 
on the left and the Death of the Virgin on the right. When the altarpiece is open, 
the central focus is thus on the Virgin’s mother (Fig. 10). When closed, the trip- 
tych shows St. Anne again, standing on the left wing and being venerated by the 
Benedictine nun who is kneeling on the right side in the company of her pa- 
tron saint St. Anthony (Fig. 11). This meeting between St. Anne and Anthonine 
de Locquenghien takes place in a large niche without any decoration. 

The device of the double effigy is characterised by differences in the way 
the saints are represented, depending on whether they appear on the obverse 
or the reverse of the triptych. When the saint is depicted on the interior, s/he 
is always shown in scenes from his/her life and legend; on the closed triptych, 
s/he is extracted from this narrative context and placed in a neutral space in 
which s/he is worshipped by the devotees, as in Van Coninxloo's triptych.25 The 
display on the reverse echoes the formal characteristics of the Andachstbild 
(image of devotion), as defined by Panofsky and Ringbom, namely an image 
of a religious persona taken from his/her narrative context but still alluding 
to it through several details or motifs.26 As we will see in the next chapter, 
the two sides of the works employing the double effigy—and more precisely 
the two representations of the saint—have a different status, and therefore 


24 Cat. 643. The other works of the corpus that use this device are: cat. 517, 645 646, 657, 
719. Cat. 645 is a Triptych of St. Benedict, also executed by Van Coninxloo for the abbey of 
Voorst. This painting presents the exact same composition, with the distinction that it 
shows episodes of the life of St. Benedict and that the unidentified nun on the reverse is 
accompanied by St. Barbara. 

25 In this regard, the Triptych of St. Crispin and St. Crispinian appears as an exception, for 
the saint is located in a loggia and the devotee in a landscape (cat. 646). It is nonetheless 
worth noting that this space does not seem to connote any particular significance and 
that it is not related to the representations on the interior of the triptych. 

26 The only difference is that the saint is standing and not depicted in half-length, as is 
usually the case in Andachstbilder. 
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FIGURE 10 Jan van Coninxloo, Triptych of St Anne (open) (1546). Oil on panel, 149 x 162 cm 
(centre panel), 115 x 74 cm (right wing) and 114.5 x 74 cm (left wing). Brussels, 
MRBAB, inv. no. 338 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 





FIGURE 11 Idem (closed) 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 
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distinct functions.2” They confer a dynamic dimension upon the whole work 
that varies according to the precise role each pictorial element plays in the 
progression of the devotees' prayers. 

In several large altarpieces, the link between the internal and external 
panels of the work is guaranteed by the fact that their respective iconographies 
form a coherent programme—usually with an eschatological or dogmatic 
significance—involving the devotee(s) located on the reverse. The latter can 
even become genuine protagonists of the work’s meaning, as is the case in the 
Polyptych of Anchin, executed by Jean Bellegambe c. 1510-1520.28 Presenting 
three successive openings, this altarpiece was commissioned in order to cover 
the thirteenth-century silver and gilt retable of the high altar of the church of 
the Benedictine abbey of Anchin.?? Closed, the polyptych presents four panels 
(Fig. 12).3° Christ-as-Judge and the Virgin offering him a crown are represented 
in the centre. They are surrounded by the Benedictine community of Anchin 
shown in prayer. The abbot Charles Coguin appears on the left, accompanied 
by two acolytes holding his crosier and his mitre, and by St. Charlemagne, 
who acts as his patron saint. The gestures of the two acolytes, as well as that 
of Christ, direct the viewer's attention towards the abbot. On the other side, 
a group of monks is being introduced to Christ by St. Benedict. On the closed 
altarpiece, the Virgin appears as a model of saintly perfection, as confirmed by 
the inscription on banderole at her feet.?! The cartouche located below Christ's 
feet sums up the conditions of the way to attain sanctity?? while the scroll 


27 See Section 5 of Chapter Two, this volume. 

28 Cat. 231. This can also be observed in cat. 474, 489, 636, 735. 

29 This earlier, and now lost, retable was originally covered by a custode, which has also 
disappeared. On the original frames of the polyptych and its opening and closing modali- 
ties, see: Roger Van Schoute and Héléne Verougstraete, "Le Polyptyque d'Anchin de Jean 
Bellegambe. Histoire, supports, cadres et articulation,” in Le dessin sous-jacent et la tech- 
nologie dans la peinture. Colloque XII. La peinture dans les anciens Pays-Bas au XVI° siècle. 
Pratiques datelier, infrarouges et autres méthodes d'investigation (n—13 septembre 1997), ed. 
Roger Van Schoute and Héléne Verougstraete (Louvain-la-Neuve: 1999), 155-68. 

30 The iconographical analysis developed here is based on: Chrétien Dehaisnes, La vie et 
l'euvre de Jean Bellegambe (Lille: 1890); Francoise Baligand, “Jean Bellegambe au musée 
de Douai," Revue du Nord 74 (1992), 759-70; Monique Pelade-Olivier, “Liconographie du 
Polyptyque d'Anchin de Bellegambe,” Revue du Nord 81 (1999), 117-28; Christian Heck, 
Collections du Nord-Pas-de-Calais. La peinture de Flandre et de France du Nord au XV* et 
au début du XVI* siécle. Les Primitifs flamands. II. Répertoire des peintures flamandes des 
quinzième et seizième siècles, 5, vol. 1 (Brussels: 2005), 49-86. 

31 “Sine iniquitate / cucurri. Psal 58" (“without iniquity have I run’, Ps 58:5). 

32 "Non est volentis, neq[ue] currentis / sed Dei miserentis. Ro. 9" (“It does not, therefore, 
depend on human desire or effort, but on God's mercy’, Romans 9:16). 
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FIGURE 12 Jean Bellegambe, Polyptych of Anchin (closed) (c. 1511-1520). Oil on panel, 
177.5 x go cm (centre panel), 177 x 136.2 cm (inner wings) and 162 x 78 cm (outers 
wings). Douai, Musée de la Chartreuse, inv. no. 2175 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 


flying around the cross reminds the viewer of what is at stake in this quest.?? 
The interior of the altarpiece represents a ‘level of reality’ that is superior to 
the worldly sphere depicted on the outer wings: it shows the Trinity in its 
centre, flanked by the Virgin and John the Baptist, as well as by the apostles, 
martyrs and virgins venerating them (Fig. 13). These saints and martyrs have 
acceded to the celestial world in which the vision of God—the ultimate goal 
of this quest—is made possible. The traditional opposition between Earth and 
Heaven is here replaced by an opposition between the altarpiece in a closed 
or open position.?* In this pictorial construction, the abbot, Charles Coguin, 
occupies a prominent position in many respects. From a formal point of view, 


33 “Sic currite ut comprehe(n)datis/.I. Cor. 9" (“Run in such a way as to get the prize’, 
1 Corinthians 9:24). The ‘prize’ is symbolised by the three crowns held by the angels above 
the cross, as suggested by the whole extract from which the inscription comes: "Do you 
not know that in a race all the runners run, but only one gets the prize? Run in such a way 
as to get the prize. Everyone who competes in the games goes into strict training. They 
do it to get a crown that will not last, but we do it to get a crown that will last forever" 
1 Corinthians 9:24-25). See: Heck, Collections, 80, n. 28 and Edwin Hall and Horst Uhr, 
"Aureola and Fructus: Distinctions of Beatitude in Scholastic Thought and the Meaning of 
Some Crowns in Early Flemish Painting,” The Art Bulletin 60/2 (1978), 249—70. 

34 X Heck, Collections, 75. 
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FIGURE 13 Idem (open) 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 


the gestures and gazes of the surrounding figures are all directed towards him, 
while the attributes of his abbatial title are showcased by the two acolytes 
holding them. In the upper parts of the wings, the abbot’s coat of arms and 
motto are also emphasised by the putti holding them. This pictorial impor- 
tance of the abbot finds resonance in the theme of the work. As Heck explains, 
“the composition shows the Benedictine community of Anchin guided by its 
abbot towards sanctity. [...] The importance granted to the abbot is in compli- 
ance with Chapter Two of the Rule of St. Benedict according to which ‘one sees 
him as serving as Christ in the monastery" (my translation),?> while the inte- 
rior of the altarpiece represents the goal he wants to attain with his brothers. 
The distinction between the outer and inner sides is thus meant to underscore 
the distance to be covered in order to attain the visio Dei. Portrayed on the 
outer wings, the monks from Anchin pray under the guidance of their spiritual 
leader to achieve spiritual perfection, as represented at the heart of the altar- 
piece. The Anchin Polyptych can thus be considered as a truly dynamic image 
in which the devotees play an active role. 


35 “La composition montre la communauté (bénédictine d'Anchin) guidée par son abbé 
dans la voie de la sainteté. [...] L'importance accordée à l'abbé est conforme à la Règle de 
saint Benoit selon laquelle ‘on le regarde comme tenant lieu du Christ dans le monastère’ 
(chapitre 2)": Ibid., 74. 
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The active role of the devotees is also made evident by their insertion into 
a ‘narrative arc, spreading continuously across the two sides of the work.?6 In 
such a case, the sitters act as privileged spectators of the sacred events that 
happen before their eyes. Jan Mostaert's Triptych of the Descent from the Cross, 
in which several episodes of the Passion are depicted, illustrates this phe- 
nomenon particularly well (Fig. 14).3”? The narrative—which concentrates on 
the sufferings of Christ—begins with the Carrying of the Cross spread across 
the two outer panels, and continues on the interior of the triptych with the 
Crowning of Christ, the Ecce Homo and the Descent from the Cross as the main 
scene. The devotee, Albrecht van Adrichem, appears in the foreground of the 
outer right wing with his patron saints, Catherine and Bavo, in front of the pro- 
cession climbing Mount Golgotha with Jesus. Van Adrichem’s position echoes 
that of Veronica and Christ, towards whom he directs his gaze. Such a device 
fully integrates the sitter into the religious scene.58 

The last type of link is represented by two works—the Polyptych of the Life and 
Death of the Virgin, attributed to Bernard van Orley and his workshop (Fig. 97) 
and Colijn de Coter’s Triptych of Johanna van de Maerke. These works show on 
their outer panels the devotees in prayer before the Mass of St. Gregory.?? The 
iconography of these outer wings functions autonomously, without any link 
with the iconography of the inner side. The theme of the Mass of St. Gregory 
witnessed a dazzling success from the early fifteenth century onwards before 
almost disappearing during the course of the next century.^? It was regularly 


36 Cat. 516, 596, 740. 

37 Cat. 596. 

38 Aswe will see later on, this manner of inserting the sitters into the narrative scene is also 
observable in paintings in which the portraits are located on the same panel as the main 
religious scene. The particularity of works with portraits on their outer wings is that the 
devotee is located at the beginning of the narrative. 

39 Cat. 338 and 726. 

40 This iconography refers to the episode of the miraculous mass celebrated by Pope 
Gregory during which one of his acolytes expressed reservations about the real presence 
of Christ in the host; Christ then appeared on the altar to confirm the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. In visual representations, Gregory is usually kneeling before the altar, 
raising the host, while Christ steps out from the altar, surrounded by the arma Christi. 
According to D'Hainaut-Zvény, the theme had almost disappeared by the early sixteenth 
century: Brigitte D'Hainaut-Zvény, "Les messes de saint Grégoire dans les retables des 
Pays-Bas. Mise en perspective historique d'une image polémique, dogmatique et utilita- 
riste, Bulletin des Musées royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique 42—43 (1992-1993), 38. Later 
examples—such as the reverse of Pieter Pourbus' Triptych of the Last Supper at the Bruges 
St. Savior's Cathedral (1559)—are nonetheless preserved. The bibliography on this topic is 
vast. See, among others: Mariane Lorenz, Die Gregoriusmesse. Entstehung und Ikonographie 
(PhD Diss., University of Innsbruck: 1956); Joseph Borchgrave d'Altena, “La messe de saint 
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FIGURE 14 Jan Mostaert, Triptych of the Descent of the Cross (closed) (before 1520). 
Oil on panel, 134 x 97.5 cm (centre panel), 140.5 x 45.5 cm (left wing) and 
139.5 x 45 cm (right wing). Brussels, MRBAB, inv. no. 3466 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 


Grégoire. Etude iconographique,” Bulletin des Musées royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique 8 
(1959), 3-33; Uwe Westfehling (ed.), Die Messe Gregors des Grossen. Vision-Kunst-Realität 
[exh. cat., Schniitgen Museum, Cologne] (Cologne: 1982); D'Hainaut-Zvény, “Les messes”; 
Andrea Gormans and Thomas Lentes (eds.), Das Bilder Erscheinung. Die Gregormesse im 
Mittelalter, Kultbild. Visualität und Religion in der Vormoderne (Berlin: 2007). 
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depicted on the reverse of Netherlandish altarpieces, and especially carved 
ones.*! Several factors have been put forward to explain the success of the 
theme in this reverse position. According to Brigitte D'Hainaut-Zvény, these 
representations were “the functional medium of a penitential practice based on 
the acquisition of indulgences” outside the celebration of the mass.?^? The rep- 
resentations were accessible to the worshippers for the practice of devotional 
exercises in the absence of the clergy. Lynn Jacobs has insisted on the didactic 
and theological dimensions of the miraculous mass. As a Eucharistic theme par 
excellence, this episode could be understood as a substitute for the mass itself, 
giving the altarpiece a kind of autonomous liturgical function.* Interestingly, 
the two works of the corpus depicting the Mass of St. Gregory on their reverse 
are altarpieces destined for the high altar of a conventual church.# In both 
cases, the Mass of St. Gregory is not thematically linked to the iconography of 
the interior of the altarpiece. This implies that the reverse of these altarpieces 
was meant to function independently of its obverse. 


1.2 Portraits Located on the Inner Wings of Triptychs and Diptychs 

The integration of the devotees into the composite structure of triptychs and 
diptychs—which, for the purposes of convenience and clarity will here refer to 
simply as polyptychs—can vary greatly, as already stated. The common denom- 
inator of all the works discussed in this section is that the portraits are located 
on a panel distinct from the one on which the main religious scene appears, 
but on the same face of the work. The sitters are thus physically separated from 
the object of their devotion, either by the vertical upright of the frames (in the 
case of portraits on the inner wings of polyptychs), or by the horizontal upright 
(in the case of portraits on the predella).4° Nonetheless, despite this physical 
threshold, and in contrast to those located on the outer wings, devotees appear- 
ing on the inner wings or on the predella are able to maintain a visual connec- 
tion with the sacred personae of the main religious scene. Furthermore, the 


41 See, for example, an Altarpiece of the Passion produced in Antwerp c. 1510-1520 and now 
preserved at the church Sankt Maria an der Heide in Elmpt (reproduction: http://balat 
.kikirpa.be/object/40000657). 

42 “Le support fonctionnel d'une pratique pénitentielle axée sur l'acquisition d'indulgences": 
D'Hainaut-Zvény, “Les messes,” 49. 

43 Jacobs, Early Netherlandish, 67. This idead is reaffirmed in: Jacobs, Thresholds, 162. 

44 The polyptych executed by the workshop of Bernard van Orley comes from the Brussels’ 
Grand béguinage, and the triptych of De Coter was most probably destined for the abbey 
church of the Benedictine convent of Voorst. 

45 Fora stimulating reflection on the relationship or connection between images physically 
separated by the frames, see: Alfred Acres, "The Middle of Diptychs,” in Push Me, Pull You. 
Imaginative and Emotional Interaction in Late Medieval and Renaissance Art, vol. 1, ed. 
Sarah Blick and Laura D. Gelfand (Leiden: 2011), 595-621. 
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physical distance between the sitters and the object of their devotion can be 
reinforced or, by contrast, reduced, by visual devices, by the structuring of the 
pictorial spaces, or by certain motifs or figures. Despite the obvious presence 
of the frames, the composition can be unified across the distinct panels, thus 
easing the intrinsic physical separation between them. By contrast, the panels 
can also represent distinct spaces, such as an interior and an exterior scene. In 
many other cases, the whole representation contains visual ambiguities: at first, 
the composition seems unified, then a closer look at the details reveals some 
discrepancies between the panels. These visual strategies play a crucial role in 
the meaning conveyed by the works. They constitute without doubt the main 
peculiarity of the works under consideration here. Since they aim at structuring 
the pictorial space, these visual strategies will be scrutinised in the second sec- 
tion of the present chapter, which is dedicated to their effects. 

Despite the possibility that portraits located on the inner wings of a work 
might not be seen that often, it is striking that most devotees decided to have 
their portraits located here. Triptychs with portraits on their inner wings in 
fact constitute a large proportion of the corpus. To these, we can also add a 
few dozen diptychs, and a handful of triptychs with portraits located on the 
predella. Of the total number of 754 works in the corpus (of which 513 are pre- 
served in their entirety), 197 triptychs and polyptychs present portraits on their 
inner wings (26.2% of the total),+® whereas only thirty-two diptychs contain 
devotional portraits (4.396) and three works show portraits on their predella. 

It is interesting to note that the iconographical choices and modalities of 
representation of the devotees differ greatly depending on whether the work 
in question is a triptych or a diptych. Devotees appearing on the inner wings 
of triptychs express a clear predilection for portraits associated with the figure 
of a patron saint (152 works, 7796) and with a narrative scene on the centre 
panel (123 works, 6296). By contrast, the persons who chose to have their 
portrait inserted into a diptych favoured the option of a hieratic scene—that 
is, a sacred figure represented outside of any narrative framework (in most 
diptychs, a Virgin and Child)—without the presence of a patron saint acting 
as an intermediary.^? There is a recurrent formula of diptychs with devotional 
portraits, consisting of a half-length representation of the Virgin and Child 


46 Cat. 13, 30, 680, 746. They all combine painted wings with a carved centrepiece, as is the 
case of the Ternant Altarpiece, commissioned by Philippe de Ternant and Isabeau de Roye 
(cat. 13) or the small carved Altarpiece of the Nativity, now kept at the Musée du Centre 
public d'aide sociale (CPAs) in Brussels (cat. 30). 

47 Twenty ofthe thirty-two preserved diptychs present this format. 
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FIGURE 15 Master Johannes, Triptych of the Family of St. Anne (c. 1513-1515). Oil on panel, 
246 x 349.5 cm (open). Maria-ter-Heide (Brasschaat), church Onze-lieve-Vrouw 
Onbevlekt Ontvagen 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 


with a young man in prayer.^? When a diptych diverges from this schema, the 
compositional or iconographical difference is usually slight. 

Because of their small size, the majority of diptychs were likely to have been 
objects used for personal meditation.^? By contrast, triptychs and polyptychs 
are more diversified in terms of their sizes. This variety suggests that these 
works fulfilled a wider range of functions and were used in diverse contexts. 
Large works were generally destined for the altar of a chapel or a church, as is 
the case of the Triptych of the Family of St. Anne produced by a certain Master 
Johannes for the Premonstratensian Abbot of Tongerloo, Antonius Tsgrooten, 


48 For an analysis of this phenomenon (with further references), see Falque, “Ung petit tab- 
leau, 89-127. 

49 Interestingly enough, two large-scale diptychs with devotional portraits have been pre- 
served and are documented as memorial works: the Diptych of Our Lady of the Seven 
Sorrows (also called the Van de Velde Diptych), attributed to Adrien Isenbrant (cat. 366), 
served as a memorial painting for the father of the depicted family and was placed in the 
family chapel at the church of Our Lady in Bruges. Gerard David's Diptych of Bernardijn 
Salviati (cat. 322) is another monumental diptych that carried a memorial function. The 
painting was destined for the church of St. Donatian in Bruges. On these two works, see 
van der Velden, "Diptych Altarpiece,” 124-55. 
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FIGURE 16 Master of the Antwerp Adoration, Triptych of the Adoration of the Magi with 
Saints and a Man in Prayer (c. 1500-1510). Oil on panel, 29 x 22 cm (centre panel) 
and 29 x 8 cm (wings). Antwerp, KMSK, inv. nos. 208-209-209bis-210-210bis 
© IMAGE: WWW.LUKASWEB.BE - ART IN FLANDERS VZW 


to name but one example (Fig. 15).50 Measuring over three metres high, this 
altarpiece was placed on an altar of the abbey church. The Abbot of Tongerloo 
appears on the left wing, kneeling behind a low wall on which lies an open 
book. Conversely, the small Triptych of the Adoration of the Magi with Saints 
and a Man in Prayer, by the Master of the Antwerp Adoration—which is only 
twenty-nine centimetres tall—was most probably a portable triptych suited 
to the personal devotional practices of the man portrayed on the right wing 
(Fig. 16).5! However, the lack of sources concerning these devotional practices 
and how they related to small triptychs like this, must be noted. Written sources 
are laconic, and visual sources, such as paintings and miniatures in which this 
kind of small triptych is represented, are scarce. As far as I have been able to es- 
tablish, there are no visual sources showing very small and portable devotional 
triptychs in use; by contrast, there is some evidence for triptychs of medium 
size, which were placed on domestic altars. Indeed, many panel paintings and 
miniatures show interior settings in which such an altar is decorated with a 


50 Cat. 401. See: Didier Martens, “Un disciple tardif de Rogier de la Pasture: Maitre Johannes 
(alias Johannes Hoesacker?)," Oud Holland 114 (2000), 79-106. 
51 Cat. 454. 
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FIGURE 17 Joos van Cleve, The Annunciation (c. 1525). Oil on panel, 86.4 x 
80 cm. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, inv. no. 32.100.60 
© IMAGE: METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 


triptych, as is the case in the famous Annunciation, by Joos van Cleve, at the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, in which a triptych is placed on a domestic 
altar next to Mary’s bed (Fig. 17). Medium-sized triptychs were also placed in 
private chapels, as can be deduced from a miniature of the Hours of James IV 
of Scotland (Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Cod. 1897, fol. 24v), in 
which the king is depicted praying in front of an altar decorated with a triptych 
of the Blessing Christ.5? In fact, preserved visual documents suggest that the 
size of triptychs cannot enable us to assess with any certainty their destination 
and function. At most, they give us only a general indication. 

In contrast to triptychs, small diptychs are well documented as objects used 
for personal devotion and/or in domestic settings.9? Textual and visual sources 


52 On this miniature and other examples, see: Steinmetz, Das Altarretabel, esp. no. BM42B. 
53 It should nonetheless be acknowledged that devotional diptychs for personal devotion 
also bore social functions, as highlighted in particular by Andrea Pearson, who also 
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FIGURE 18 Jean le Tavernier, “The Duke Philip the Good Attending Mass’, in 
Traité de l'oraison dominicale (after 1454). Brussels, KBR, Ms. 9092, 
fol. 9 
© IMAGE: KBR, BRUSSELS 


notes that these works are usually considered by other scholars as private objects al- 
though she prefers the term ‘personal’ to avoid a concept of ‘private’ not applicable in 
this context. See: Andrea Pearson, Envisioning Gender in Burgundian Devotional Art, 1350— 
1530. Experience, Authority, Resistance (Aldershot: 2005), 8-15. On this complex issue of 
‘private devotion, see also Victor M. Schmidt, “Diptychs and Supplicants: Precedents and 
Contexts of Fifteenth Century Devotional Diptychs,” in Essays in Context. Unfolding the 
Netherlandish Diptych, ed. John Oliver Hand and Ron Spronk (Cambridge: 2006), 15-31. 
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are also more abundant concerning diptychs and clearly suggest the domes- 
tic dimension and personal functions of these works. As Friedman notes, 
the most frequent archival sources that mention diptychs are inventories of 
private property, indicating that these objects were mostly kept at home by 
their owners instead of located in private chapels.5+ Furthermore, many visual 
sources display diptychs as tools of personal devotional practices.5 This is 
most notably the case for the miniature of the Traité de l'oraison dominicale 
showing Philip the Good attending mass (Fig. 18). The duke is kneeling in 
prayer in a private oratory with a small devotional diptych hanging in front of 
him.56 Similarly, the diptychs of Christiaan de Hondt and Margaret of Austria, 
by the Master of 1499, depict a bedroom with a small diptych hanging above 
the bed (Fig. 36).57 

In works with portraits located on the predella, the relationship between the 
devotees and the main religious scene is articulated in a very particular way. 
Consisting of a plank fixed under the centre panel of the polyptych, the predella 
was designed as a means of physically lifting the work and thus facilitating the 
opening and closing of the wings of the altarpiece.5? Devotional portraits locat- 
ed on such panels are extremely rare in early Netherlandish painting: only three 
extant works present portraits in this position: Cornelis Engebrechtsz.'s Triptych 
of the Crucifixion; a Triptych of the Lamentation from the Abbey of Averbode; 
and Jan van Coninxloo's Jager Altarpiece.5? Several practical reasons seem to 
explain the scarcity of this way of inserting devotional portraits into the work. 
The first is the fact that only a few painted altarpieces with a predella have been 
preserved (in contrast to carved altarpieces). Furthermore, when the predella 
is preserved, it is more frequently adorned with inscriptions rather than with 
images.9? Finally, the oblong shape of most predellas makes it an inconvenient 
place to insert portraits, for they must necessarily appear on a much smaller 
scale than the figures on the centre panel and the wings. Nonetheless, the pre- 
della of an altarpiece might also appear as an interesting location for devotional 


54 Friedman, An Iconological, 13. 

55 A few diptychs also served as epitaphs and altarpieces. On the functions of diptychs, see: 
Hand, Metzger, and Spronk (eds.), Prayers, 4-7. 

56 For an analysis of the personal use of the diptych by the Duke (and its public and social 
implications), see: Pearson, Envisioning Gender, 8-13. 

57 Cat. 404 and 405. 

58 The predella appears at the end of the thirteenth century or the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. See: Alexander Nagel, "Altarpiece,' in Dictionary of Art, ed. Jane Turner, 
vol. 1 (New York: 1996), 709 and Steinmetz, Das Altarretabel, 34-36. 

59 Respectively, cat. 342, 320 and 642. 

60 In such cases, the inscription usually consists of an epitaph or a dedicatory text, as is the 
case in the Triptych of Dirck Dircksz. van Beesd, by the Master of Frankfurt (cat. 427). 
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FIGURE 19 Cornelis Engebrechtsz., Triptych of the Crucifixion (c. 1515-1517). Oil on panel, 
180 x 146 cm (centre panel), 180 x 63.5 cm (wings) and 16.5 x 146 cm (predella). 
Leiden, Stedelijk Museum de Lakenhal, inv. no. 93 
© IMAGE: COLLECTIE MUSEUM DE LAKENHAL, LEIDEN 


portraits, for the simple reason that it is never hidden by the wings. Devotees 
located on predellas are thus always visible, even if in a discreet way. 

As Engebrechtsz's Triptych of the Crucifixion demonstrates, positioning a 
portrait on the predella can be dictated by iconographical and thematic rea- 
sons (Fig. 19). This work comes from the Augustinian convent of Mariénpoel 
near Leiden. When open, the altarpiece depicts the Crucifixion, flanked in 
the wings by the Sacrifice of Isaac, and Moses and the Brazen Serpent, two 
Old Testament scenes prefiguring the sacrifice of Christ. The predella shows a 
corpse from which a tree is emerging, referring to the unusual theme of Adam’s 
body awaiting the Resurrection. The corpses of Adam and Eve were believed to 
have been buried on Golgotha, at the exact place where Christ, the New Adam, 
would later be crucified. According to a version of the legend of the True 
Cross, a branch of the Tree of Knowledge was planted on Adam’s grave and 
then served to make Christ's cross.6l In Engebrechtsz's triptych, the devotees 


61 See: Walter S. Gibson, The Paintings of Cornelisz Engebrechtsz (New York: 1977), 95-98 and 
Jan Piet Filedt-Kok, Walter Gibson and Yvette Bruijnen, Cornelis Engebrechtsz: a Sixteenth- 
Century Leiden Artist and his Workshop (Turnhout: 2014), 70. 
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are depicted kneeling next to Adam's body with their patron saints. On the 
left, St. Martin is presenting the Augustinian canon, Jacob Martensz. (the rec- 
tor of Mariénpoel from 1508 to 1522) and a Franciscan nun, who could be his 
sister Margaretha. The five Augustinian nuns introduced by St. Augustine on 
the right have not been identified precisely. They are probably the prioress of 
Mariénpoel and four other nuns.9? By appearing on the predella, the devotees 
seem to be waiting for the Resurrection alongside the first sinner, therefore 
visually expressing their hope of salvation through the sacrifice of Christ. They 
thus inscribe themselves into the history of salvation, as illustrated by the trip- 
tych. The iconographical programme—and more precisely the allusion to the 
Legend of the True Cross— suggests that the altarpiece was destined for the 
altar of the Holy Cross in the conventual church of Mariénpoel, in front of 
which the Mass of the Dead was performed.® This fact reinforces the symbolic 
dimension of the portraits located on the predella. Engebrechtsz/'s triptych 
thus appears as a dynamic tool with a strong message in which the devotees 
play an active role, and which also explains their unusual location. 

By contrast, practical reasons seem to justify the peculiar positioning of 
the portrait of Nicolaas Huybs on the predella of the Averbode Triptych of the 
Lamentation (Fig. 20). As attested by an archival document, this triptych comes 
from the Norbertine abbey of Averbode. It was purchased by Huybs for thirty- 
nine florins from the wood carver Jan van Cothem, through the intermediary 
of the painter Willem Cruypers. Huybs was a lay brother, who was then the 
doorman of the abbey and was also in charge of the beekeeping work. As stat- 
ed in the document and in an inscription next to his portrait on the predella, 
it was precisely this activity that allowed Huybs to pay for the commission.®* 
The composition of the predella is quite particular: on a red background are 
depicted four figures; the lay brother appears in full-length on the left, kneel- 
ing in prayer with a beehive behind him. He is facing three half-length female 
figures, generally identified as allegorical personifications of Faith, Hope and 


62 See: Gibson, The Paintings, 95. 

63 Ibid. 97. 

64 The document states: “Anno XIIII°, quarta decembris, Averbodii solvimus dicto Jacobo 
de Cothem pro una tabula parva super altare sanctorum confessorum posita, per 
Wilhelmum Crupers annox111°, xx1111a julii, Antwerpie erga dictum Jacobum empta pro 
37 flor. ren. communes et xvi1a octobris dedimus dicto wilhelmo unum flor. philip., quem 
exposuerat pro packen, lycopio, denario Dei etc. Et naute Anthonio Sloetkens tenemur 
20 stuf. Pro naulo soluto. Summa totalis facit 39 flor. ren. 3 stuf., quos frater nicolaus por- 
tarius noster succesive nobis dedit de apibus conquestos. Hec tabula postea posita est 
sursum retro summum altare" (quoted after Placide Lefèvre, "Textes concernant l'histoire 
artistique de l'abbaye d’Averbode,’ Revue Belge d'archéologie et d'histoire de l'art (1935), 52— 
53). The inscription on the banderole is as follows: Frater Nicolaus de Poppel, conversus et 
portarius averbodiensis per apes me quesivit. 
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FIGURE 20 Willem Crupers (wings and predella) and Jacob van Cothem (carved parts), 
Altarpiece of the Averbode Passion (c. 1514). Oil on panel, 161 x 170 cm (open). 
Antwerp, Museum Vleeshuis, inv. no. I1 25 A1 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 


Charity.®> On the right are painted the motto and the coat of arms of the abbot 
Gerard van der Scaeft, who ran the abbey between 1501 and 1531. It might seem 
strange to find the coat of arms of a person other than the commissioner on 
the triptych but this might be explained as a sign of the doorman's deference 
towards his abbot. However, it is also worth noting that the execution and style 
of the predella differ quite strongly from those of the wings, thus indicating 
that this part was produced by another artist. The most plausible scenario for 
the commission of the triptych is that Huybs bought it on the open market, 
with the help of the painter Willem Cruypers, before adding the predella with 
his own portrait.$6 The composition of the wings was probably too crowded 
to add another figure, and the only option left was therefore to add a predella. 


65 Placide Lefèvre, “L'identification du retable d'Averbode conservé au Musée du Steen à 
Anvers,” Bulletin de l'Académie royale d'archéologie de Belgique 1 (1922), 227. 

66 Marjan Buyle and Christine Vanthillo (eds.), Retables flamands et brabangons dans les 
monuments belges (Brussels: 2000), 122. 
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FIGURE 21 Hans Memling, The Virgin and Child Enthroned with Saints and Angels and a 
Man in Prayer (after 1479). Oil on panel, 67 x 72.1 cm. New York, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, inv. no. 14.40.634 
© IMAGE: METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 


1.3 Portraits Located on the Same Panel as the Main Religious Scene 

Devotional portraits included on the same panel as the main sacred figures are 
the most frequent in the corpus as it currently stands, with 228 occurrences 
(30.4% of the total number).®’ Their main characteristic lies in the absence of 
any physical boundary (that is a frame) between the devotee and the religious 
scene. The works under consideration in this category are thus the ones in 
which the proximity between the worldly sphere of the devotees and the celes- 
tial world of the saints is the closest. Nonetheless, just as in the other categories 
of paintings analysed previously, the artists used an extensive range of devices 
to structure the pictorial space, thus varying the degree of intimacy between 
the sitters and the object of their devotion. The attitude of the different figures 


67 As already noted, the number of triptychs with devotional portraits on their wings was 
initially higher than it is now, if we take into consideration the dismembered works. 
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FIGURE 22 Master of the Antwerp Triptych of the Virgin, The Virgin and 
Child with a Man and St. Michael (c. 1500). Oil on panel, 82.5 x 
73.5 cm. Berlin, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Gemäldegalerie, 
inv. no. 1631A 
© IMAGE: BPK, BERLIN 


could also influence the sense of proximity between the earthly and heaven- 
ly figures. In this regard, the difference between Memling’s Virgin and Child 
Enthroned with Saints and Angels and a Man in Prayer®® and the Virgin and 
Child with a Man and St. Michael, by the Master of the Antwerp Triptych of the 
Virgin®® (Fig. 21-22), is striking. Although they both depict the sitter and the 
Virgin and Child on the same panel, the two paintings use very different strate- 
gies to integrate the portrait. In Memling’s panel, the young man is placed at 
the back of the composition, right behind St. Catherine on the far left. The 
sitter’s position implies that he can only look at the back of the enthroned 
Virgin and Child and that they do not see him directly. Furthermore, the saints 


68 Cat. 571. 
69 Cat. 456. 
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and angels surrounding the throne exclude the sitter from the sacred part of 
the composition. By contrast, in the painting by the Master of the Antwerp 
Triptych of the Virgin, the cleric is intensely involved in the religious scene. 
Not only does he face the Virgin, who is looking at him, but he also directly 
interacts with the Christ Child. Jesus is holding the man’s hands and is trying 
to climb into his arms. Furthermore, as his gesture indicates, St. Michael is 
encouraging the cleric to move closer to the Child. In terms of visual contact 
and physical intimacy, the contrast between these two paintings is evident. 
Between these two extremes, a vast array of possibilities was used for inserting 
portraits into the sacred composition and then creating connections or estab- 
lishing distance. In addition, many other devices used by artists give the paint- 
ings an eminently dynamic dimension, suggesting the movement of either the 
sitters or the sacred figures. Before focusing on these visual dynamic strategies, 
it is worth analysing the main characteristics of the works with portraits and 
the religious scene on the same panel. 

These paintings take various formats and sizes. Most of them were more than 
likely single panels, but the corpus nonetheless includes twenty-eight triptychs 
with devotional portrait(s) on the centre panel.’ In such cases, the devotees 
occupy a privileged position, with saintly figures or scenes being relegated to 
the wings. This is notably the case in the Triptych of John Donne of Kidwelly 
by Hans Memling (Fig. 23). Introduced by St. Catherine and St. Barbara, the 
Donne family is kneeling on the centre panel, before the Virgin and Child, who 
are seated on a throne, while St. John the Baptist and St. John the Evangelist 
are standing on the wings of the triptych, separated from the sacred sphere 
by the frames. The viewer is thus confronted with a reversal of the traditional 
hierarchical relationship between saints and devotees surrounding the Virgin. 
Other works in the corpus comprise panels divided into several compartments, 
separated by painted frames,” and fixed altarpieces composed of several non- 
movable panels.’ A fine example of this kind of presentation is the so-called 


70 Cat.153, 161, 164, 165, 169, 170, 226, 232, 315, 375, 423, 446, 479, 501, 542, 551, 577, 583, 584, 
608, 610, 639, 670, 671, 672, 685, 696, 725. Of course, it is possible that some current single 
panels were initially the centre piece of a triptych. 

71 Cat. 583. 

72 Cat. 95, 138, 150, 196, 198, 447, 469. 

73 Cat. 16, 338, 624. It should be noted that the fixed altarpieces of the corpus were in 
many cases commissioned by Italian and Spanish patrons, for whom the artists adapted 
their representational traditions in order to produce altarpieces corresponding to their 
patrons’ regional traditions. Thus Joos van Cleve's Altarpiece of the Lamentation, com- 
missioned by Niccolo and Franchischetta Bellogio, corresponds to a typical Italian 
altarpiece, composed of a predella, a centre piece on which the devotees are portrayed 
and a semi-circular lunette (cat. 624). For similar Italian altarpieces, see: Polyptyques, 31. 
The Italian format can be explained by the original destination of the work: the Bellogio 
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FIGURE 23 Hans Memling, Triptych of John Donne of Kidwelly (c. 1480). Oil on panel, 
72.3 x 71.6 cm (centre panel) and 72 x 311 cm (wings). London, National 
Gallery, inv. no. NG 6275 
© IMAGE: NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 


Roermond Passion, now in the Rijksmuseum, which depicts eighteen scenes 
from the life of Christ on the same panel.”* Appearing in the compartment 
showing the Lamentation, the sitter, Bela Scheiffart van Merode, is shown at 
the feet of the Virgin, who is holding her dead Son (Fig. 24). 

Turning now to the specific ways in which devotees are inserted into the 
composition and how they interact with the religious scene in front of which 
they are portrayed, it is important to acknowledge a difference in treatment (in 
general terms) between single and group portraits. Indeed, compositions with 
group portraits—which are less numerous than single portraits/?—are gener- 
ally constructed according to a rigid pattern. An Adoration of the Magi, execut- 
ed around 1540 by an anonymous master from the Northern Low Countries 
as a memorial image for the Van Schaik family, is particularly representative 


family chapel at Santa Maria della Pace in Genoa. The other two fixed polyptychs of the 
corpus—the Altarpiece of Our Lady of the Seven Sorrows, by Jan Joest van Kalkaar and 
the Altarpiece of St. Michael, from Vergara—were destined for Spain, and they betray a 
formal Iberian influence. See, for instance, the Altarpiece of the Epiphany, by the Catalan 
painter Jaime Huguet (Barcelona, Real capilla de Sante Agueda) or the Altarpiece of the 
Virgin, by Juan Correa de Vivar (Oropesa, convent of the Oblates). See: Polyptyques, 40-41. 
On the commission of Flemish paintings by Spaniards, see: Ingrid Falque, “Entre tradi- 
tions flamande et ibérique. Les ceuvres religieuses flamandes comportant des portraits 
d'Espagnols (1400-1550),” Publication du Centre européen d'Études bourguignonnes (XIV°- 
XVI* s.) 51 (2011), 275-301 and Didier Martens, Peinture flamande et goût ibérique aux XV* 
et XV*siécles (Brussels: 2010). 

74 Cat. 95. 

75 There are 134 works with a single portrait and ninety-three works with group portraits. 
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FIGURE 24 Anonymous North Netherlandish Master, The Roermond Passion (c. 1430-1440). 
Oil on panel, 103 x 167.5 cm. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, inv. no. SK-A-1491 
© IMAGE: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


of this phenomenon (Fig. 25).76 The Virgin sits on a throne in the centre of 
the composition, with the Child in her arms. She is surrounded by Joseph, the 
three kings and their retinue. Kneeling on both sides of this central group are 
the members of the Van Schaik family, with the men on the left (the heraldic 
right) and the women on the right (the heraldic left). The two groups of devo- 
tees are placed in the foreground of the composition in three-quarter profile, 
in such a way that they are at a distance from the Virgin who is sitting be- 
hind them: they therefore cannot look at her. Among the ninety-three panels 
showing a group portrait, many present the devotees in a similar way: split 
into two groups in the foreground and displayed on both sides of the religious 
scene, set further back. In these paintings, the composition seems to be di- 
vided into two successive planes, thereby producing an impression of rigidity. 
This is frequently accentuated by the attitude of the devotees, which is rarely 
participative. In paintings using this ‘stratification’ of the composition into 
two successive planes, the distance established between the devotees and the 
saintly figures is sometimes eased: one devotee sometimes directs his/her gaze 
towards the main religious figure, establishing a visual contact between the 


76 Cat. 104. 
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two planes of the image.”’ The patron saints are also often represented in an 
attitude that draws the attention of the main characters of the religious scene 
to the devotees: sometimes they point at them, or they are shown protecting 
them through a benevolent gesture. The patron saints thus function as active 
intermediaries between the earthly and the heavenly spheres.7? 

Not all paintings with group portraits present a composition divided into 
two planes, even when the group of sitters is large. In the Virgin and Child 
with St. Anne and a Family in Prayer with Patron Saints by the Master of the 
St. John Panels, for instance, the Virgin’s mother sits on a throne placed on a 
stone base plinth in the centre of the composition. Mary is seated on the step 
of the base plinth and the family is kneeling around the two women. Five of 
the children, each wearing a red dress, are kneeling next to the Virgin on this 
step, while the rest of the family kneels on the grass (Fig. 26).7° The groups of 
worldly and heavenly figures are thus more mingled. The proximity between 
the sitters and the saints is also sometimes reinforced by the half-length fram- 
ing of the composition, as is the case in a Man of Sorrows with Two Women in 
Prayer, by Maarten van Heemskerck, now in a private collection (Fig. 27).8° The 
two women— probably a mother and her daughter—are kneeling to the right 
of Christ, who is looking at them beseechingly. The old lady returns his gaze, 
while the young woman's hands, which are clasped in prayer, come into con- 
tact with the cloth covering his legs. The modality of representation of these 
portraits is closer to that used for single portraits than to those of other group 
portraits, for it creates a strong feeling of proximity to Christ. 

Single portraits inserted into the same panel as the main religious scene 
are quite numerous. On the one hand, in the case of paintings with a hieratic 
scene (such as a Virgin and Child, for instance), the presence of one single 
portrait enables the painter to suggest a high degree of intimacy between 
the sitter and the saintly figure. On the other, in the case of a narrative scene, 
the devotee is often depicted as taking an active part in the sacred event. The 


77 For instance, in a Crucifixion with a Family in Prayer and Patron Saints, by Joos van Ghent 
(cat. 389), the father of the family depicted in the foreground raises his head slightly to- 
wards Christ and looks at him. It is worth noting that the father's attitude contrasts with 
the one of his son wearing the Franciscan habit, who is looking downward, towards the 
ground, as a sign of meditation. In portraits of families including a cleric or a monk, it is 
common for the religious figure to be depicted in that way. See, for instance, the nun on 
the right wing of the Master of Frankfurt's Triptych of the Humbracht Family (cat. 435). 

78 In this regard, Joos van Ghent's Crucifixion appears as an extreme case, for, in that paint- 
ing, even John the Evangelist—a protagonist of the scene—is seen presenting to Christ 
the people being portrayed. 

79 The children portrayed could have died in early infancy: van Bueren (ed.), Leven na de 
dood, 92. 

80 Cat. 702. 
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FIGURE 25 Anonymous North Netherlandish Master (or anonymous Antwerp 
Master), The Adoration of the Magi with the Van Schaik Family in 
Prayer and Patron Saints (c. 1540). Oil on panel, 120.7 x 100 cm. 
Amersfoort, Museum Flehite, inv. no. 1993-222 
© IMAGE: MUSEUM FLEHITE, AMERSFOORT 


pictorial means employed by artists to make tangible this close relationship 
between the sitters and the sacred personae are plentiful. Almost every single 
work under consideration here has recourse to at least one device that cre- 
ates closeness. For instance, when the devotee is accompanied by his/her pa- 
tron saint, the latter is frequently actively involved in the dialogue. This can 
be observed in a Lamentation with Saints and a Man in Prayer, produced by 
Van der Weyden's workshop, and now held at the National Gallery in London 
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FIGURE 26 Master of the St. John Panels, The Virgin and Child with St. Anne and a Family in 
Prayer with Patron Saints (c. 1485-1495). Oil on panel, 54 x 53.5 cm. Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum, inv. no. SK-A-4125 
€ IMAGE: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


(Fig. 95).8! The scene takes place at the foot of a small hill on which the cross 
is standing. Holding her Son in her arms, the Virgin occupies the centre of the 
composition. On the right, a Dominican saint (St. Dominic?) is kneeling be- 
hind the hill, while the devotee and St. Jerome appear on the left. The gesture 
of the cardinal initiates a physical 'chain of contact' linking Christ and the man 
in prayer: Jerome's right hand touches the right arm of his protégé, while his 


81 Cat. 687. 
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FIGURE 27 Maarten van Heemskerck, The Man of Sorrows with Two Women in Prayer (c.1550). 
Oil on panel, 55 x 84 cm. Private collection 
© IMAGE: RKD, THE HAGUE 


left hand caresses the head of Christ.82 Another way to impart intimacy to the 
representation consists of establishing a visual contact between the petitioner 
and the sacred figures. In narrative scenes, the devotee frequently takes part in 
the sacred event by looking at the scene and, more precisely, at the main pro- 
tagonist.8 In some paintings, Christ even responds to the devotee by looking 
back at him/her, as is the case in the Mocking of Christ with a Nun in Prayer, by 
the workshop of Cornelis Engebrechtsz. (Fig. 28).84 The nun appears to come 
closer to the scene than Augustine, her patron saint. She looks attentively at 
Christ, who is sitting on a rock and is staring at her hands clasped in prayer, 
while two persecutors try to make him drink vinegar and another one is busy 


82 This painting is part of a mass production of panels depicting the Lamentation, in Van der 
Weyden's workshop. Several versions containing the central figures of the Virgin holding 
herSon have been preserved. The identity and position of the other figures vary from one 
panel to another. The Museo del Prado and the Leotta collection in Palermo possess two 
versions with a devotional portrait similar to the one in the National Gallery in London 
(cat. 673 and 683). See Lorne Campbell, National Gallery Catalogues. The Fifteenth Century 
Netherlandish Schools (London: 1998), 440—45. 

83 A fine example of this device can be observed in a Triptych of the Crucifixion with a Man 
in Prayer and Patron Saint, made after a composition of Bernard van Orley, and now in 
Madrid (cat. 725). 

84 Cat. 351. 
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FIGURE 28 Workshop of Cornelis Engebrechtsz., The Mocking of Christ 
with a Nun in Prayer (c. 1500). Oil on panel, 52 x 41 cm. Antwerp, 
KMSK, inv. no. 532 
© IMAGE: WWW.LUKASWEB.BE - ART IN FLANDERS VZW 


preparing the cross. Christ's humble attitude and the nun's watchful posture 
converge and create a tangible connection between the two of them. 

Another device creating proximity consists of placing the devotee within 
the group of protagonists in the sacred scene. In such a case, only a careful 
scrutinising of the composition enables the viewer to distinguish the devotee 
by a pious gesture that contrasts with that of the other figures. This device can 
be observed in a Holy Kinship with a Nun in Prayer by an anonymous North 
Netherlandish artist (Fig. 29).85 The Virgin and St. Anne are enthroned at 
the centre of the composition, while Mary's sisters, Mary Salome and Mary 


85 Cat. 105. 
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FIGURE 29 Anonymous North Netherlandish Master (or circle of Jacob 
Cornelisz. van Oostsanen), The Holy Kinship with a Nun in Prayer 
(c. 1520). Oil on panel, 71.3 x 50.8 cm. Vienna, sale Dorotheum (17 
October 2007), lot no. 355 
© IMAGE: RKD, THE HAGUE 


Cleophas, are busy with their children in the foreground and their husbands 
stand behind the bench seat.8* Among this vast family assembly occupying the 


86 Mary Salome appears on the right with her children John and James the Great, recogni- 
sable by their attributes. Mary of Cleophas sits on the left with her four sons, James the 
Less, Simon, Joseph and Juda. 
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FIGURE 30 Anonymous South Netherlandish Master (or attributed to Jan 
Provoost), The Nativity with a Monk in Prayer (c. 1500). Oil on panel, 
22 x 14 cm. Philadelphia, Lasalle University Art Museum 
© IMAGE: LASALLE UNIVERSITY ART MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 


whole composition, a woman wearing the habit of the Poor Clares can be seen 
behind Mary Cleophas. Located in the middle plane of the composition, the 
nun is wholly integrated into the family of Christ. 

Sometimes, the attitude and gestures of the protagonists create a proxim- 
ity between the devotee and the religious scene. This is particularly true for 
representations of the Nativity and the Adoration of the Magi, in which the 
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devotee regularly imitates the people venerating the newborn Christ Child. 
For instance, in a Nativity with a Monk in Prayer, now at the Lasalle University 
Art Museum in Philadelphia (Fig. 30),8” the Carthusian monk’s position echoes 
that of Joseph, while the banderoles—one coming from the monk’s mouth 
and the other floating above the Child—reinforce the monk's integration into 
the scene. 

In hieratic scenes, the devotee sometimes establishes a physical contact 
with the sacred person to whom s/he addresses his/her prayers. These paint- 
ings are not numerous, but they are nonetheless significant.88 Most of them 
depict the Virgin and Child, or a related theme, such as the Holy Family. These 
images are evidence of a certain audacity on the part of the sitter and his/her 
conception of the meeting with Christ: the devotee ‘touches’ the sacred, either 
directly or indirectly? In a Virgin and Child with St. Anne and a Priest with 
Patron Saint, by the Master of Alkmaar, now in a private collection, a ‘chain 
of contact’, similar to the one mentioned previously, links the devotee to the 
Child (Fig. 31).9° The chain starts with the hand of the patron saint introducing 
his protégé to the Virgin and her mother and it continues with Mary holding 
the priest’s hands and looking at him while the Child on her lap leans towards 
his grandmother, trying to reach her. In return, St. Anne grasps the Child’s right 
hand. The physical contact between these persons is reinforced by the gazes of 
the Virgin and her mother, who are both looking at the priest. 

In the Virgin and Child with a Woman in Prayer and St. Mary Magdalen, by 
the Master of the View of Sainte-Gudule, now in Liège (Fig. 6),?! the young lady 
does not touch the Child directly, buta strong feeling of intimacy emanates from 
the representation. The Virgin sits on a throne on the left. Sitting on her lap, the 
Child is playing with a rosary, held in the hands of the devotee, portrayed on 
the right. This devotional object thus creates a physical contact between them, 
despite the fact that the prie-dieu otherwise acts as a physical barrier between 
the devotee and the Queen of Heaven. The young lady is accompanied by St. 
Mary Magdalen, who remains in the background and seems to take no part in 
the scene. The Magdalen’s position should be underlined here, since it suggests 


87 Cat. 217. 

88 The corpus contains six of these paintings: cat. 164, 201, 416, 456, 546, 644. 

89 On this desire to touch the sacred, and more generally on this sensual aspect of late 
medieval devotional practices, see Kathryn M. Rudy, "Kissing Images, Unfurling Rolls, 
Measuring Wounds, Sewing Badges and Carrying Talismans: Considering Some Harley 
Manuscripts through the Physical Rituals they Reveal," Electronic British Library Journal 5 
(2011), online: http://www.bl.uk/eblj/2ouarticles/pdf/ebljarticles2ou.pdf. 

90 Cat. 416. 

91 Cat. 546. 
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FIGURE 31 Master of Alkmaar, The Virgin and Child with St. Anne 
and a Priest with Patron Saint (c. 1490-1510). Oil on 
panel, 52 x 36.8 cm. United Kingdom, private collection 
© IMAGE: RKD, THE HAGUE 


that the devotee no longer needs her mediation in order to enter into contact 
with Christ. A traditional support of prayer, the rosary serves here as a link at- 
testing to the intimacy obtained and shared between Christ and the devotee. 
Another painting providing evidence of the way protagonists could be inti- 
mately involved in the scene is Jan Provoost's Triptych of the Virgin and Child 
with Saints and a Man in Prayer, held at the National Gallery of Ireland. This 
painting is an exceptional example of the proactive attitude of the saintly 
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figures towards the devotee (Fig. 32).°2 Here it is not the sitter, but the Virgin, 
who initiates the contact. The devotee is portrayed in a very traditional 
manner, kneeling with hands clasped in prayer and looking at the Child, who 
is writing?? while the Virgin places her right hand on the sitter's arm. Not 
only does this attitude acknowledge the presence of the man next to her but, 
by adopting this gesture, the Virgin also presents herself as an intermediary 
between her Son and the praying man. To my knowledge, this triptych is the 
only occurrence of such a physical contact directed towards the devotee and 
initiated by the holy figure. 

These paintings, which demonstrate close and personal contact between 
Christ and the devotees, also indicate a psychological investment from the 
sitters in the scene of the painting.?^ Through the different ways that they 
depict a kind of familiarity with the holy figures, these paintings express the 
strong desire of their patrons to 'touch the sacred' and to experience union 
with God, a theme that will be explored in Chapter Four. 

It thus appears that portraits of single sitters usually present substantial 
formal and compositional differences in comparison with portraits of groups: 
whereas single devotees have a fondness for representations emphasising their 
intimate and personal bond with the holy figures, groups of sitters seem more 
preoccupied by the social dimension of the representation. Indeed, paint- 
ings containing only one sitter often show the primacy of the devotional and 


92 Cat. 610. The meaning of this kind of proactive attitude of the sacred figure will be ex- 
plored in the next chapter. 

93 The Child is writing a passage from the Paternoster on the banderole floating before his 
eyes, while the Virgin holds an inkwell in her hands. This theme of the Madonna of the 
Writing Child appeared around 1380 and spread in painting and sculpture of Northern 
Europe in the course of the fifteenth century. According to Parkhurst, this theme is a sym- 
bolic allusion to the Virgin as spiritual nurse of Christ. In these representations, the text 
written by the Child generally refers to the revelation of Christ's teachings. See Charles P. 
Parkhurst, "The Madonna of the Writing Christ Child,” The Art Bulletin 23 (1941), 292-306. 

94 On this kind of affective piety, especially in female convents, see notably: Paul 
Vandenbroeck (ed.), Le jardin clos de l'âme. L'imaginaire des religieuses dans les Pays-Bas 
du Sud, depuis le XIII* siècle [exh. cat., Palais des Beaux-Arts, Brussels] (Brussels: 1994); 
Jeffrey F. Hamburger, Nuns as Artists: The Visual Culture of a Medieval Convent (Berkeley: 
1996); Id., The Visual and the Visionary: Art and Female Spirituality in Late Medieval 
Germany (New York: 1998); Jeffrey F. Hamburger, Carola Jággi, Susan Marti, and Hedwig 
Róckelein (eds.), Frawen—Kloster—Kunst: Neue Forschungen zur Kulturgeschichte des 
Mittelalters. Internationales Kolloquium im Zusammenhang mit Krone und Schleier: Kunst 
aus mittelalterlichen Frauenkléster, Die Wolfsburg (Turnhout: 2007); Jeffrey F. Hamburger 
and Susan Martin (eds.), Crown and Veil: The Art of Female Monasticism in the Middle Ages 
(New York: 2008). 
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FIGURE 32 Jan Provoost, Triptych of the Virgin and Child with Saints and a Man in Prayer 
(c. 1500-1520). Oil on panel, 94.2 x 67 cm (centre panel), 28.2 x 94.5 cm (left 
wing) and 25.7 x 94.5 cm (right wing). Dublin, National Gallery of Ireland, inv. 


no. 4315 
© IMAGE: NATIONAL GALLERY OF IRELAND, DUBLIN 


personal experience to the detriment of the social or memorial dimension of 
the work, which is more frequently found in family portraits.95 


1.4 The ‘Differentiated Positioning’ of Devotional Portraits 

So far, in terms of paintings with several portraits, we have only discussed works 
in which all the sitters were located on the same panel or on equivalent panels 
(two inner, or two outer wings, for instance). In such paintings, all the devotees 
occupy an equivalent position, at least in terms of their location within the 
physical structure of the work.9® Nevertheless, a few works depart from this 


95 Ona more general level, it is worth noting that, unlike families and other groups of peo- 
ple, devotees portrayed alone in front of a religious scene usually appear without any 
social attribute, such as a coat of arms that would emphasise their identity and status; 
when such an attribute does appear, it is usually discreet. 

96 As will be seen in the following section, pictorial devices can provoke a difference in the 
distance established between the religious scene and the devotees. 
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principle, by showing portraits in physical spaces that are not equivalent in 
terms of proximity to the religious scene, meaning that some devotees are thus 
privileged in comparison to others.?" I propose to call this kind of representa- 
tion the ‘differentiated positioning’ of devotional portraits. 

Among the eighteen works in which the portrait positions differ from the 
standard schemas described above, fifteen are triptychs, two are diptychs and 
one is a single panel painted on both sides. In the case of the triptychs, the 
portraits are either located on the centre panel and the inner wings or on both 
sides of the wings.?? When the devotees are divided up between the centre 
panel and the inner wings, the persons portrayed on the centre panel are, of 
course, far closer to the holy scene than the ones on the inner wings. This can 
be observed in Memling's Triptych of Jan Crabbe (Fig. 33).°° Here, the abbot 
of Ten Duinen appears at the foot of the cross on the centre panel, while his 
mother Anna Willemz and his half-brother Willem de Winter are relegated to 
the inner wings with their patron saints. Jan Crabbe is literally at the foot of 
the cross while his relatives are isolated by the upright of the frames. He thus 
enjoys a privileged position, which seems to be implied by his status of abbot 
and of commissioner of the work. 

The distribution of portraits on the outer and inner wings of a work also 
produces an unbalanced effect: when there is no religious scene on the outer 
side of the triptych, the sitters portrayed on the outer wings cannot see the 
holy persons to whom they address their prayers, contrary to those located 
on the inner wings.!?? Such a display can be observed in the Triptych of the 
Ecce Homo, attributed to Hieronymus Bosch, now at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts (Figs. 34-35).101 Portrayed on the inner wings of the altarpiece are 
Pieter van Os Pietersz., Zwanebroeder of the Brotherhood of Our Lady of 
's-Hertogenbosch, and his first wife Henricxken van Langel. The couple are de- 
picted looking at the scene of the Ecce Homo, represented on the centre panel. 
The outer wings of the altarpiece are occupied by the portraits of Henricxken's 
parents, brothers and sisters. The group is located in a room with the back wall 


97 Eighteen works feature in this category: cat. 38, 39, 51, 73, 160, 179, 228, 229, 233, 260, 302, 
328, 376, 404, 579, 597, 637, 728. 

98 An exception to this positioning is the Triptych of the Nativity, from the Mayer van den 
Bergh Museum in Antwerp (cat. 179), in which a canon is depicted on the centre panel 
and another on the outer right wing. 

99 Cat. 579. 

100 Itis nonetheless worth noting that, in terms of visibility, the devotees located on the outer 
side of the triptych are privileged in comparison with those depicted on the inside, es- 
pecially in the case of altarpieces, for those paintings were closed most of the time (see 
above). 

101 Cat. 260. 
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FIGURE 33 Hans Memling, Triptych of Jan Crabbe (c. 1467-1470). Oil on panel, 78 x 63 cm 
(centre panel), 83.3 x 26.7 cm (inner wings) and 83.3 x 26.5 cm (outer wings). 
Vicenza, Museo Civico, inv. no. A.297 (centre panel), New York, Pierpont Morgan 
Library (inner wings) and Bruges, Groeningemuseum, inv. no. 01254-1255 (outer 


wings) 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 


covered by an embroidered cloth. The absence of a religious scene in front 
of them suggests that they are also directing their prayers to Christ, depicted 
on the centre panel, just as Pieter and Henricxken do, although they cannot 
see him. Here again, the privileged position is granted to the patron of the 
work as well as to his wife who died prematurely and who is commemorated 
in the work.!?? In Gerard David's Triptych of the Baptism of Christ, the situa- 
tion is quite different:1% Jean des Trompes and his first wife Elisabeth van der 
Meersch appear with their children on the inner wings, attending the Baptism 
of Christ, whereas Magdalena Cordier, Jean’s second wife, and her daughter are 
portrayed on the outer wings, facing the Virgin and Child. Each group of devo- 
tees thus venerates their ‘own’ religious scene. In this precise case, practical 


102 Matthijs Ilsink et alii, Hieronymus Bosch. Painter and Draughtsman: Catalogue Raisonné 
(Brussels: 2016), 409-10. 
103 Cat. 328. 
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FIGURE 34 Hieronymus Bosch (?), Triptych of the Ecce Homo (open) 
(c. 1500). Oil on panel, 85.1 x 71.7 cm (open). Boston, 
Museum of Fine Arts, inv. no. 52.2027 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 


FIGURE 35 

Idem (closed) 

© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, 
BRUSSELS 
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reasons justify the use of this different positioning. After his second marriage, 
Jean des Trompes wanted to add the portrait of his new spouse. There was, then, 
no other option than to place the portraits of Magdalena and her daughter on 
the outer wings.104 

Although it can be related to practical reasons, the differentiated position- 
ing of portraits is more frequently related to issues of hierarchy between the 
sitters. Taking into consideration the works with identified sitters,!°> it ap- 
pears that, in the majority of cases, the privileged position is accorded to the 
most prominent member of the family.!° This prime position can also be 
given to a religious person when the others are lay people, as is the case in 
Memling's Triptych of Jan Crabbe. All these examples attest to the fact that the 
differentiated positioning usually highlights the portraits of some at the cost 
of others. This representational practice also informs us about the importance 
of the persons portrayed closest to the religious scene and about the practical 
conditions governing artistic patronage: bequests, remarriage, donations, and 
inheritance provided many different opportunities to add portraits to existing 
religious works with devotional portraits. 


104 The same can be said of the Diptych of Christiaan de Hondt (cat. 404). Commissioned 
from the Master of 1499, this diptych shows, on the right-hand panel, the Cistercian abbot 
of Ten Duinen, kneeling at a prie-dieu in a bedroom, while the left panel consists of a 
copy of Jan van Eyck’s Madonna in a Church (Berlin, Gemäldegalerie, inv. no. 525C; see: 
Yvonne Yiu, “Hinging Past and Present: Diptych Variants of Jan van Eyck’s Virgin in the 
Church,” in Hand and Spronk (eds.), Essays in Context, 110-23). The scenes painted on 
the exterior of the diptych are later additions; the most likely scenario for this is that, 
following Christiaan de Hondt’s death, his successor Robrecht de Clercq inherited the 
diptych and customised it by adding his own portrait on the exterior, which was already 
adorned with an image of Christ as Salvator Mundi. The reverse of the diptych had origi- 
nally been painted with a neutral background imitating porphyry and this finish can still 
be observed behind the added figure. Here again, the new owner of the diptych had no 
other choice than to add the second portrait there. See: Hand, Metzger, and Spronk (eds.), 
Prayers, 145 and 288. 

105 Cat. 38, 51, 160, 228, 260, 328, 376, 404, 579, 597. 

106 The same display can be observed in works featuring a religious community. See, for ex- 
ample, the Triptych of the Enclosed Garden with Christ on the Cross, from the Onze-Lieve- 
Vrouwegasthuis in Mechelen (cat. 51), in which the two persons portrayed on the inner 
wings occupy a more prominent position within the community than the ones depicted 
on the outer wings. In the case of Jan Mostaert's Triptych of the Last Judgement, Anna van 
Noordwijk chose to place her parents and grandparents on the centre panel and relegate 
her own family portrait to the wings. Interestingly, on the centre panel, an internal hierar- 
chy is also respected, since the oldest couple is on the dexter side (cat. 597). 
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2 Devotional Portraits, ‘Levels of Reality’ and the Structure of the 
Pictorial Space(s) 


Medieval artists developed pictorial devices, enabling them to suggest that 
distinct ‘levels’ or ‘degrees of reality’ coexisted within a picture.!?? Through re- 
course to old inventions such as a fringe of clouds, or newer ones like grisaille, 
early Netherlandish artists did not depart from this tradition; in many cases, 
they even enriched it. In the precise case of paintings with devotional por- 
traits, the use of such devices is essential, for they served to oppose, juxta- 
pose or merge two distinct spheres: the earthly world of the devotees and the 
heavenly space of the holy figures. Similarly, the different modalities used to 
structure and organise the pictorial space(s) hierarchically are fundamental 
to our understanding of the paintings, especially when they are composed of 
several articulated panels. Indeed, depending on the pictorial device and the 
composition chosen by the patron and the painter, the meaning of the work 
can greatly vary. Before proposing, in the following chapters, an interpretation 
of all these devices by comparing them with key themes of spiritual literature, 
this section aims to analyse the whole range of painters’ strategies, for these 
are crucial to an understanding of the spiritual meaning and function of the 
work, as much as they are manifold and often subtle. 


2.1 Structuring of the Pictorial Space(s) 

Among the corpus of early Netherlandish paintings with devotional portraits 
composed of several panels, the degree of uniformity and the structuring of 
the pictorial space(s) fluctuate, from a continuous space running through the 
panels, to the juxtaposition of distinct spaces.!98 Just like the physical location 


107 As underscored by Philippot, the notion of the ‘degree of reality’ in pictorial art was put 
forth by Heinrich Wolfflin in his study of the Sistine Chapel: Paul Philippot, “Les grisailles 
et les degrés de réalité de l'image dans la peinture flamande des XV* et XVI* siècles,” 
Bulletin des Musées royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique 15 (1966), 225-42. The term has since 
been used by Panofsky and then Sven Sändstrom, Jan Bialostocki and Didier Martens. 
More precisely, Sändstrom employs the term ‘levels of unreality’ and Martens uses the 
term ‘level of reality’ (niveau de réalité). See: Sven Sandstrôm, Levels of Unreality: Study 
in Structure and Construction in Italian Mural Painting During the Renaissance (Uppsala: 
1963); Jan Bialostocki, “Modes of Reality and Representation of Space in Memlinc’s 
Donor’s Wings of the Last Judgement Triptych,’ in Essays in Northern European Art 
Presented to Egbert Haverkamp-Begemann on his Sixtieth Birthday, ed. Anne-Marie Logan 
(Doornspijk: 1983), 38-42; Didier Martens, “Espace et niveaux de réalité dans une messe 
de saint Grégoire due au Maître de saint Barthélemy,” Wallraf-Richartz Jahrbuch 48-49 
(1988), 45-64. 

108 See the section ‘Structuring of the pictorial space’ in the catalogue. 
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of the portraits, these variations are significant, because they suggest different 
degrees of proximity between the sitters and the objects of their devotion. Let 
us first consider works in which the devotees and the religious scene appear on 
different panels. Among them, three categories of works can be distinguished: 
1) works presenting distinct spaces across their panels; 2) works with a con- 
tinuous pictorial space across the panels; 3) works with a unified space con- 
taining visual discontinuities. 

The first category concerns works presenting distinct spaces. It includes 
107 works, presenting several options in order to reinforce the distance al- 
ready implied by the frames. The most obvious of these options is to combine 
within a single work two media or techniques, such as painted panels and a 
carved centre piece. However, this ‘format’ does not appear very frequently in 
the corpus,!°° perhaps because this approach did not allow the artists to play 
on the nature of the represented spaces. More frequently, painters opted for the 
representation of distinct spaces on the different panels of the work. Indeed, 
locating the earthly and heavenly protagonists in different places is the most 
effective way to reinforce the separation already implied by the frames of the 
triptych or the diptych. The Master of 1499's Diptych of Christiaan de Hondt is 
a fine example of this phenomenon (Fig. 36).10 The right panel of the diptych 
shows the Cistercian abbot kneeling in prayer in a typical fifteenth-century 
bedroom, while the Virgin and Child are standing in a church interior on the 
left wing. In such a case, the space in which the devotee is located is physically, 
but also pictorially, different from the one in which the holy figure stands. 

A wide array of possibilities was accessible to the painters as ways to indi- 
cate that the protagonists were located in distinct spaces. The Du Quesnoy-Van 
der Tommen Triptych, by the Master of the Legend of the Magdalen, presents a 
slightly different device (Fig. 37).!!! The family of sitters are portrayed in a land- 
scape on the wings, while the Annunciation takes place in a domestic interior. 
However, unlike the Master of 1499's diptych, here the background of the three 
panels shows the same rural landscape, suggesting that the members of the 
Du Quesnoy family are kneeling right outside the house in which the archan- 
gel Gabriel appears to the Virgin to announce to her the impending birth of 
her Son. By situating the devotees outside the house of the Virgin, the painter 


109 Ten works in the catalogue present this format; all of them present the portraits on the 
inner wings, while the centre panel features either a carved box or an enclosed garden 
(besloten hofje). The carved triptychs or polyptychs are cat. 2, 13, 30, 162, 483, 680, 746. The 
triptychs showing an enclosed garden are cat. 50, 51 and 52. 

110 Cat. 404. 

111 Cat. 515. 
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FIGURE 36 Master of 1499, Diptych of Christiaan de Hondt (1499). Oil on panel, 31 x 14.5 cm 
(each wing). Antwerp, KMSK, inv. nos. 255-256 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 


seems to imply that the sacred place in which the Annunciation takes place is 
not (yet) accessible to them. 

Another mode of representation—only to be found in triptychs with por- 
traits on the inner wings—goes a step further by establishing a difference in 
status between the holy figures portrayed on the centre panel, and the sitters 
portrayed on the inner wings. In this regard, the anonymous Triptych of the 
Virgin and Child with a Couple in Prayer and Patron Saints, now at the Musée 
de la Chartreuse in Douai, is exemplary (Fig. 38).!? On the centre panel, the 
Virgin and Child are depicted in half-length before a stone parapet; they stand 
out against a neutral black background which gives a sense of timelessness.” 


112 Cat. 180. 
113 On the motif of the parapet, and on the related window formula, and their functions as 
‘symbols of majesty’, see Ringbom, Icon to Narrative, 42-48. 
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FIGURE 37 Master of the Legend of the Magdalen, Du Quesnoy-Van der Tommen Triptych 
(c. 1515-1520). Oil on panel, 80 x 67.5 cm (centre panel) and 81.5 x 28.5 cm (wings). 
Brussels, MRBAB, inv. no. 1330 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 


The couple are portrayed in the wings, before a landscape that strongly con- 
trasts with the timeless nature of the image of the Mother of God on the 
centre panel. The opposition of the two backgrounds creates a distance be- 
tween the protagonists, which is further emphasised by the framing device 
of the triptych: the wings are simply framed, but the centre panel is much 
more sophisticatedly framed. Partly painted in trompe l'oeil, this central frame 
contains more mouldings and ornaments and therefore draws the eye towards 
the centre image. The association of the complex framing devices, the parapet 
and the neutral background bestows upon this image of the Virgin the status 
of an Andachtsbild, distinct from the figures of the couple who are located in 
the earthly world. In other words, the compositional structure of the triptych 
suggests that the devotees are not venerating the Virgin herself, but an image 
of the Virgin." 


114 The Douai triptych is not the only work elaborated according to this compositional 
scheme. Indeed, it can be compared with the following works: a Triptych of the Virgin 
and Child with Saints and a Priest in Prayer, attributed to the Master of the Legend of 
the Magdalene, and sold at Christie's in 2000 (cat. 530); a Triptych of the Virgin and Child 
with a Couple in Prayer and Patron Saints, by an anonymous South Netherlandish master 
c. 1480-1490 (cat. 207); an anonymous Triptych of the Virgin and Child with a Man in Prayer 
(cat. 181); Jean Bellegambe's Triptych of the Abbot of Anchin (cat. 235) and the Triptych 
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FIGURE 38 Anonymous South Netherlandish Master, Triptych of the Virgin and Child with a 
Couple in Prayer and Patron Saints (centre panel: c. 1490-1500; wings: 1524). Oil on 
panel, 48.5 x 32 cm (centre panel) and 48.5 x 15.5 cm (wings). Douai, Musée de la 
Chartreuse, inv. nos. 420a-b 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 


Works from the second category show a continuous pictorial space across 
the panels and therefore a spatial unification. This category includes ninety- 
five works. Executed for a Spanish merchant, Gerard David's Sedano Triptych 
illustrates this formula perfectly (Fig. 39)."5 Portrayed on the inner wings, the 
Sedano family venerates the Virgin and Child enthroned on the centre panel. 
This encounter occurs in a verdant landscape, spreading out in a continuous 
manner over the background of the three panels, as shown by the mountains 
and the city represented on the sides of the centre panel and continuing on the 
wings. Furthermore, a small detail in the foreground reinforces the unity of the 


of the Holy Face of Christine Rupel (cat. 172). Hugo van der Goes' Triptych of Willem van 
Overbeke, now at the Stádelsches Kunstinstitut in Frankfurt, also proceeds from this com- 
positional formula, although to a lesser extent, since the neutral background in that work 
runs across the three panels (cat. 647). 

115 Cat. 330. 
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FIGURE 39 Gerard David, Sedano Triptych (c. 1490). Oil on panel, 97.1 x 71.5 cm (centre panel) 
and 91 x 30 cm (wings). Paris, Musée du Louvre, inv. no. RF 588 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 


composition: the corner of the rug, on which the Virgin’s throne is placed, can 
be seen at the feet of Marie Caignet, the young wife of Jean, on the right wing. 
When open, the triptych thus represents a single locus containing both the 
sitters and the holy figures located on distinct physical spaces. 

Another, more obvious, way to unify the composition is sometimes achieved 
by the artist’s use of the same neutral background on the different panels. This 
phenomenon is quite frequent in devotional diptychs, such as those produced 
by Rogier van der Weyden and his workshop c. 1450-1460." The technique can 
also be observed to a far lesser extent in triptychs, such as the Edelheer Triptych, 


116 The use of a neutral background in these Rogerian diptychs, commissioned by members 
of the Burgundian nobility, is clearly an emulation of the official portraits of Duke Philip 
the Good. In later periods, patrons more frequently commissioned diptychs showing the 
Virgin and the sitter in domestic interiors. On these evolutions, see: Falque, “Ung petit 
tableau.’ 
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FIGURE 40 Bernard van Orley, Haneton Triptych (c. 1500-1522). Oil on panel, 87 x 108.5 cm 
(centre panel) and 87 x 48 cm (wings). Brussels, MRBAB, inv. no. 358 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 


made after Van der Weyden’s famous Descent from the Cross now in the Prado, 
or in the later Haneton Triptych, executed by Bernard van Orley for the chapel 
of the Holy Sacrament at the collegiate church of Sts Michael and Gudula in 
Brussels (Fig. 40)."” Both triptychs show the devotees and the religious scene 
standing out against a gold background, which confers a peculiar and timeless 
character upon the representation and invites the viewer to understand the 
painting as a lasting image of the sitters’ devotion.!8 

The sense of unity produced by the use of a neutral background or a land- 
scape running continuously across the panels is sometimes strengthened by a 
parapet ora table placed in the foreground of all the panels, as can be observed 
in a Triptych of the Virgin and Child with St. Anne and a Couple in Prayer with 
Patron Saints, attributed to Jan van Scorel and now in a private collection.!? 


117 Cat. 674 and 718. 

118 On the uses and functions of gold backgrounds, see: Barbara Baert, “Between Technique 
and Symbolism. Notes on the Meaning of the Use of Gold in Pre-Eyckian Panel Painting,” 
in Pre-Eyckian Panel Painting in the Low Countries. 2. Essays, ed. Cyriel Stroo (Brussels: 
2009), 7-22. See also: Jacobs, Opening Doors, 39. 

119 Cat. 739. It is worth noting that, employed differently, the parapet can produce the op- 
posite effect. In a Triptych of the Virgin and Child with a Couple in Prayer and Patron Saints, 
attributed to a follower of Simon Marmion (cat. 396), the painted frames—which carry 
out a similar role to the parapet—establish a distinction between the three panels, even 
though the landscape is unified in the background: the parapet in the panel depicting the 
Virgin is decorated with a rug, while the others are not. In the same light, Jacob Cornelisz. 
van Oostsanen's Teylingen Triptych (cat. 305) also includes a parapet that highlights the 
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FIGURE 41 Master of the Legend of St. Catherine, Triptych of the Descent of the Cross with a 
Man in Prayer and Patron Saint (c. 1475-1500). Oil on panel, 129 x 94 cm (centre 
panel) and 129 x 43 cm (wings). Cologne, Wallraf-Richartz Museum (loan of the 


Franciscan monastery of Cologne), deposit no. 29 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 


In a peculiar triptych—the Triptych of the Descent of the Cross, by the Master of 
the Legend of St. Catherine, now in Cologne!?°— the unification of the pictorial 
space enters into conflict with the chronological division of the pictorial nar- 
rative. Indeed, the centre panel and the wings depict three distinct scenes, al- 
though they constitute one single pictorial space. The Descent from the Cross 
on the centre panel and the Resurrection on the right wing take place within 
the same continuous landscape, and thus simultaneously before the eyes of 
the man kneeling in prayer with St. Jerome on the left wing (Fig. 41). The appar- 
ent contradiction between the spatial unity of this work and the chronological 
succession of the depicted events can be seen as disconcerting, and it is worth 
noting that the sitter is kneeling on a path leading from one scene to another. 
This device confers upon the composition a certain dynamism—a theme to 


majesty of the Virgin, but at the same time, he installs both a distance between her and 
the viewer and a proximity with the devotees. 

120 Cat. 485. The Seilern Triptych, by the Master of Flémalle (cat. 430) presents the same 
device. 
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which the next chapter is dedicated—and it suggests the movement of the 
devotee. 

The third category of works deals with triptychs and diptychs presenting 
a spatial unity disrupted by some compositional details. Indeed, seventy-four 
works present to the viewers a composition oscillating between the unifica- 
tion and differentiation of the pictorial space. The whole composition seems 
to be unified at first glance, but a close scrutiny of the junctions between the 
panels reveals details serving to reduce the sense of unity, and thereby creating 
a representational ambiguity.!2! The devices used by the painters to produce 
this ambiguity are varied. The most common and most effective of these is the 
rupture on the centre panel of architectural elements that would normally be 
extended to the lateral wings. As a case in point, Joos van Cleve's Triptych of the 
Adoration of the Magi, commissioned by Stefano Raggi, shows a continuous 
horizon in the background, but the Renaissance building in which the Magi are 
greeting the Child is abruptly interrupted by the frames and is thus not contin- 
ued on the wings, as one would expect.!22 Such a device is extremely frequent 
in early sixteenth-century Antwerp painting, and especially in the production 
of the so-called Antwerp Mannerists.!?3 It can also be observed in contempo- 
rary Bruges paintings: in the Triptych of the Nativity, by Gerard David, this am- 
biguous effect is even subtler (Fig. 42).!24 The couple of devotees portrayed on 
the wings seem to be kneeling in the partially ruined barn, in which the holy 
family have found shelter on the centre panel. However, the stone walls in the 
background of the wings do not coincide with the wall of the centre panel, and 
only a close scrutiny of the triptych enables the viewer to discern this. 

In several paintings, the religious scene of the centre panel itself (but not the 
setting) is interrupted by the frames, despite the fact that the scene could have 
been extended to the wings. The figures placed at either end of the composi- 
tion are therefore ‘edged by the frames’. A small Triptych of the Crucifixion with 
a Couple in Prayer and Patron Saints, attributed to Jan Wellens de Cock, and 


121 Jacobs uses the term ‘miraculous thresholds’ to describe these elements creating at once 
links and separations between the wings and the centre panel of the triptych. See: Jacobs, 
Opening Doors, 42-43. She also argues that the insertion of devotional portraits onto the 
inner wings implies an element of separation between the panels and accentuates the 
sacred dimension of the centre panel. 

122 Cat. 626. 

123 Cat. 6, 412, 556. Jacobs argues that the late fifteenth- and early sixteenth-century triptychs 
(especially in Bruges) are characterised by a “drive toward unification” (Jacobs, Opening 
Doors, 151); however, my research has shown that triptychs with discontinuities or distinct 
spaces are nonetheless frequent as well. 

124 Cat. 329. 
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FIGURE 42 Gerard David, Triptych of the Nativity with a Couple in Prayer and Patron Saints 
(after 1510). Oil on panel, 89.6 x 71.1 cm (centre panel) and 89.6 x 31.4 cm (wings). 
New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, inv. no. 49.7.20a-b-c (inner wings and 
centre panel) and The Hague, Mauritshuis, inv. no. 843 (outer wings) 
© IMAGE: METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 


now at the Rijksmuseum, is exemplary in this regard (Fig. 43)..25 The centre 
panel depicts a large crowd attending the Crucifixion at Golgotha. In order to 
give an impression of unity, the painter could have extended this mass of on- 
lookers and horsemen onto the inner wings, but he chose not to take up that 
option. Instead, the wings show the two devotees kneeling alone with their 
patron saints in a green and peaceful landscape, with this scene contrasting 
with the activity shown on the main panel. Although the horizon and the land- 
scape run across the three panels, the distribution of the scenes and the people 
within the composition suggests that the places in which the sitters and the 
protagonists of the Crucifixion stand are not exactly the same. Another elabo- 
rated example of this juxtaposition of different spaces and levels of reality can 
be observed in the Polyptych of the Life and Death of the Virgin, attributed to the 
workshop of Bernard van Orley (Fig. 97).!26 The exterior of the polyptych— 
which depicts the Brussels beguines Catherine Smets and Gertrude Suetrocx 
praying before the Mass of St. Gregory—presents three spaces, corresponding 
to three distinct levels of reality: the one of the beguines kneeling in prayer, 


125 Cat. 285. 
126 Cat. 726. 
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FIGURE 43 Attributed to Jan Wellens de Cock, Triptych of the Crucifixion with a Couple 
in Prayer and Patron Saints (c. 1506-1527). Oil on panel, 37 x 25.5 cm (centre 
panel) and 32.5 x 10 cm (wings), Maastricht, Bonnefantenmuseum (loan of the 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam), inv. no. SK-A-1598 
© IMAGE: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


corresponding to the external wings, the one of the Mass of St. Gregory on the 
internal wings, and the one of the altar and the arma christi. The three spaces 
are distinguished one from the other by their backgrounds (tapestries with 
embroidered motifs, a church interior and a neutral background, respective- 
ly), but they are unified by a single slabbed floor, suggesting that the beguines 
are definitely kneeling in the same church as the one in which the miraculous 
mass is taking place. With such a painting, the viewer is offered a genuine in- 
terpenetration of several spheres into one single image that bears a crucial im- 
portance for the meaning of the image, as we will see in Chapter Five. 

All the works discussed in this section so far present the sitters and the re- 
ligious scene on different panels. In the case of paintings with all the protago- 
nists portrayed on the same panel, there is no material separation implying a 
physical distance between the earthly and heavenly figures. Nonetheless, their 
presence in the same physical space does not necessarily mean that the picto- 
rial space is uniform. Quite often, the composition includes two zones with 
distinct connotations laid out in diverse ways. Furthermore, several motifs, 
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such as the prie-dieu or a low wall can be used establish a psychological dis- 
tance between them. Just like the works composed of several panels, single 
panels can also be divided into several categories, depending on the kind of 
composition and relationship established between the sitter(s) and the pro- 
tagonists of the main religious scene: 1) works of dialogue; 2) works of presen- 
tation; 3) works of participation; 4) fragmentation of the pictorial space. 

In the first category—the ‘works of dialogue'—the single panel composition 
gives the impression of a conversation—a face to face—between the sitter and 
the holy figure.!2” In most works of dialogue, the sacred persons are the Virgin 
and Child and the scene usually takes place in a domestic interior, a palace 
room or an enclosed garden with a throne, which suggests that this space 
belongs to the Virgin.?? This type of work is epitomised by the Virgin and Child 
with a Man in Prayer and St. Michael, attributed to the Master of the Legend 
of St. Ursula and sold at Sotheby's London in 2001 (Fig. 44).?? In this painting, 
the Virgin is seated in the left part of the composition on a throne covered 
by an embroidered cloth. At her feet, a young man presented by St. Michael 
kneels in prayer and looks at the Child sitting on her lap. They are facing each 
other. When the Virgin is seated, it is evident that the devotee is being given an 
audience by Mary within her own space. When the sacred figure is standing in 
front of the devotee, the accent is placed on the devotee being welcomed into 
the sacred place of the Virgin, as can be observed in Hans Memling's Virgin 
and Child with a Man in Prayer and St. Anthony, from the National Gallery of 
Canada in Ottawa (Fig. 59).?? Here, the Virgin is standing at the entrance of a 
room with a throne in the background, and she welcomes the devotee into this 
space. The man is kneeling in the doorway and is being introduced to her by 
his patron saint. 

In the second category of single panels—the ‘works of presentation'—the 
meeting between the devotees and the sacred person(s) takes another com- 
positional form, which places less emphasis on the relationship between the 
protagonists of the scene, but takes more into consideration the presentation 


127 In total, thirty-eight works present this kind of composition: cat. 14, 33, 36, 56, 135, 142, 148, 
155, 201, 205, 252, 263, 282, 361, 388, 407, 416, 443, 456, 498, 501, 505, 546, 573, 604, 607, 610, 
644, 656, 669, 684, 693, 696, 698, 702, 712, 730, add. 2. 

128 The Man of Sorrows with Two Women in Prayer, by Maarten van Heemskerck, now in a 
private collection (cat. 702), appears as an exception in many respects: the half-length 
composition shows Christ (and not the Virgin) being venerated by two women before a 
neutral background. Usually, the *works of dialogue' present only one sitter in front of the 
Virgin, who herself appears in full-length. 

129 Cat. 505. 

130 Cat. 573. A similar composition can be observed in the Exeter Madonna, by Petrus Christus 
(cat. 282) and in the copy of the Van Maelbeke Triptych, by Jan van Eyck (cat. 696). 
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FIGURE 44 Attributed to the Master of the Legend of 
St. Ursula, The Virgin and Child with a Man in 
Prayer and St. Michael (c. 1450-1500). Oil on 
panel, 44.4 x 34.2 cm. London, sale Sotheby’s 
(12 July 2001), lot no. 1 
© IMAGE: SOTHEBY'S 


of the sitters to the external viewer.?! In these paintings, the holy person(s) — 
usually the Virgin and Child, the Trinity or a saint—sits or stands frontally in 
the centre of the composition and is surrounded by the devotees kneeling in 
prayer on both sides. In Hans Memling's Virgin of Jacob Floreins, the men of 
the (supposed) Floreins family!?? appear on the dexter side, while the women 
are located on the sinister side, that is, in the most traditional way (Fig. 45).158 


131 The corpus includes forty of such ‘works of presentation" cat. 49, 54, 55, 57, 60, 107, 147, 151, 
154, 156, 198, 204, 206, 221, 315, 324, 325, 336, 372, 373, 389, 402, 406, 459, 472, 541, 548, 572, 
574, 583, 584, 589, 608, 632, 658, 681, 692, 695, 711, 737. 

132 Onthe identity of the sitters, see the catalogue. 

133 Cat. 572. 
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FIGURE 45 Hans Memling, The Virgin of Jacob Floreins (c. 1490). Oil on panel, 130.3 x 160 cm. 


Paris, Musée du Louvre, inv. no. RF 215 
€ IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 


The Virgin sits on a throne topped by a canopy; the throne is placed in the 
middle of a church nave, with an opening on each side. Mary is looking at 
the mother of the family, and the Child blesses the father. The two groups of 
devotees are being introduced to Mary by St. James and St. Dominic.!*4 In such 
‘works of presentation, the contact between the devotees and the holy figure 
is established in quite a different way than in the ‘works of dialogue’. Indeed, 
the frontal, enthroned, position of the saint implies a less intense or intimate 
relationship with the sitters than when the protagonists are facing each other. 


134 Thesymmetrical placement of the two groups of devotees could suggest that this compo- 
sitional format was favoured for group portraits; however, this is not the case. Although it 
is true that families and couples are more numerous, single portraits inserted into such a 
compositional scheme are far from scarce. Indeed, twelve ‘works of presentation’ depict a 
single sitter: cat. 49, 54, 156, 198, 336, 325, 548, 574, 584, 589, 692, 695. 
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By contrast, because of their lateral positioning, the devotees present them- 
selves not only to the Virgin or to a saint, but also to the external viewers. Thus, 
whereas the dynamics in the *works of dialogue' are mainly internal (with an 
invisible thread existing between the Madonna and the devotee), the *works 
of presentation, such as the Virgin of Jacob Floreins, imply more external 
dynamics. 

The third category of single panels—the ‘works of participation'— consists 
of narrative paintings. These paintings imply a different kind of relationship 
between the sacred persons and the sitters to that we have explored in the 
previous two categories, and it appears more difficult to determine trends in 
terms of compositional formats within this group.!?5 Here, rather than estab- 
lishing personal contact with a sacred figure, the devotees bear witness to, 
or participate in, a religious episode. As spectators of the sacred event, the 
devotees can be inserted into the scene in different ways, revealing different 
degrees of participation in the narrative: via an active, a meditative or a de- 
tached involvement. The sitters can be considered active participants in the 
event when they are fully integrated into the scene and when they attend it in 
a privileged position, as can be observed in an anonymous Lamentation with a 
Man in Prayer and Patron Saint, from the Rheinisches Landesmuseum in Bonn 
(Fig. 46).36 In this painting, the Virgin is holding her dead Son in the middle 
of the composition, surrounded by John, the three Marys, Joseph of Arimathea 
and Nicodemus. Directly to the right of Christ, and being introduced by St. 
James, a young man kneels with his hands clasped in prayer, almost touching 
Christ's right shoulder. A piece of the devotee's mantle is also very close to the 
hand of Christ, who is lying on the ground. The devotee is thus perfectly inte- 
grated among the group of mourners. 

Several ‘works of participation’ present the devotees in a ‘meditative’ at- 
titude, with their head piously lowered, either looking towards the ground 
or reading a book, as can be observed in Memling’s Triptych of Jan Floreins 
(Fig. 47).?" This painting depicts the brother from the Bruges hospital kneeling 
behind a low wall of the barn in which the Magi are paying homage to the new- 
born Christ. Although Jan Floreins is portrayed in close vicinity to the scene, 
the position of the king wearing a red mantle just in front of him on the left 
prevents him from seeing the Child, who is at the heart of the representation. 


135 This difficulty is probably linked to the fact that narrative scenes offer many more pos- 
sibilities in terms of composition than do hieratic scenes, in which the sacred figure is 
facing or surrounded by the devotees. 

136 Cat. 99. 

137 Cat. 567. 
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FIGURE 46 Anonymous North Netherlandish Master (?), The 
Lamentation with a Man in Prayer and Patron 
Saint (c. 1500). Oil on panel, 81 x 57.5 cm. Bonn, 
Rheinisches Landesmuseum, inv. no. G. K. 1927 
© IMAGE: RHEINISCHES LANDESMUSEUM, BONN 


This obstruction does not seem to affect the brother, however, for his eyes are 
focused on his book, which is placed on the wall against which he is kneel- 
ing. In other words, Jan Floreins gives the impression of participating mentally 
in the religious narrative. It is to these works of participation that Harbison’s 
theory on the mental vision of the sitters, noted above, can best be applied.!38 


138 Harbison, "Visions and Meditations.” See the Introduction of this volume for a discussion 
of this article. Twelve works present a devotee portrayed in such a way: cat. 25, 32, 66, 217, 
345, 423, 499, 569, 577, 672, 687, 690. 
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FIGURE 47 Hans Memling, Triptych of Jan Floreins (1479). Oil on panel, 56.7 x 67 cm (centre 
panel) and 56,7 x 33,7 cm (wings). Bruges, Sint-Janshospitaal, inv. no. O.SJ173.1 
© IMAGE: WWW.LUKASWEB.BE - ART IN FLANDERS VZW 


Some other paintings with a narrative scene also show the portrayed persons set 
back from the sacred event they are attending, meaning that they are either 
witnessing it from a distance or are almost isolated or detached from it.!3? This 
phenomenon can be observed in a Mass of St. Gregory with Anne of Burgundy, 
preserved today at the Musée des Beaux-Arts et de la Dentelle in Calais 
(Fig. 94).^? Most of the composition is occupied by the celebration of the mi- 
raculous mass by St. Gregory. The pope is seen from the side, kneeling before 
the altar in the company of his acolytes, with the Man of Sorrows appearing in 
a halo above the altar. Anne of Burgundy attends the scene on the right. She 
kneels at a prie-dieu, under a canopy that demarcates a space distinct from the 
one in which the religious scene takes place. Anne of Burgundy then watches 
the miraculous mass from the outside without being actively involved in it. 
Finally, the fourth category of single panels presents a 'fragmentation of the 
pictorial space’, that is, a composition including several episodes of a narra- 
tive. These paintings can take the form of a panorama"! or of a panel divided 


139  Cat.5, 41, 70, 94, 108, 114, 202, 215, 238, 294, 298, 300, 327, 346, 348, 349, 354, 411, 422, 460, 
542, 598, 670, 671, 673, 683, 685, 717, 734, 744. 

140 Cat. 215. 

141 Cat. 102, 121, 423, 561, 562. 
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into several compartments.#? Most of these works are dedicated to the Life 
and Passion of Christ, as is the case of Memling's panoramas or of the anony- 
mous Roermond Passion (Fig. 24).45 The phenomenon of Netherlandish pan- 
oramic paintings of the Passion is well-known,## and there is thus no need to 
dwell on this aspect any further, except to highlight the particularities of the 
devotional portraits inserted into such images. As Trowbridge and, more re- 
cently, Kirkland-Ives have underlined, alongside pilgrimages (both mental and 
physical), religious processions and devotional exercises on the Passion, such 
panoramic narratives belong to a devotional culture in which physicality and 
movement, as well as the merging of biblical and medieval times and places, 
play a crucial role. Such images invite the devotees to follow in the footsteps 
of Christ and to imitate his behaviour.^? The presence of devotional portraits 
within these panoramas thus takes on a particular meaning: present within 
the picture and having before their eyes the different episodes of the Passion, 
the portrayed persons are not performing a mental or meditative pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem but a pictorial one. In this regard, it is interesting to note again 
that in most paintings presenting a narrative with several episodes, the sitters 
are usually portrayed in the foreground—as in the Panorama of the Passion of 
Eleonore of Portugal (Fig. 48)'4”—or in a location enabling them to have a good 
overview of all the depicted scenes—as in Memling's Panorama of the Passion, 
commissioned by Tommaso Portinari.8 In some other works, they are facing 
a specific episode, as is the case in the Roermond Passion.^? It is also worth 


142  Cat.16, 39, 94, 95, 150, 196, 197, 388, 469. 

143  Cat.95. 

144 See, among others: Maurits Smeyers, "Analecta Memlingiana. From Hemling to 
Memling—From Panoramic View to Compartmented Representation, in Memling 
Studies. Proceedings of the International Colloquium (Bruges, 10-12 November 1994), ed. 
Héléne Verougstraete, Roger Van Schoute, and Maurits Smeyers (Leuven: 1997), 171-94; 
Hull, "Spiritual Pilgrimage"; Mark Trowbridge, "Jerusalem Transposed: A Fifteenth- 
Century Panel for the Bruges Market,” Journal of Historians of Netherlandish Art 1 (2009), 
DOI 10.5092/jhna.2009.1.1.4; Mitzi Kirkland-Ives, In the Footsteps of Christ: Hans Memling’s 
Passion Narratives and the Devotional Imagination in the Early Modern Netherlands 
(Turnhout: 2013) (with bibl.). 

145 See Kirkland-Ives, In the Footsteps, esp. Chapter One. 

146 Itis nonetheless striking to note that many scholars do not take into consideration the 
presence of devotional portraits when analysing these panoramic paintings. This is nota- 
bly the case for Kirkland-Ives, who dedicated a whole book to Memling’s panoramas—all 
of which include devotional portraits—but who barely mentions them. 

147 Cat. 121. 

148 Cat. 562. 

149 Cat. 95, 102, 150, 388, 561. 
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FIGURE 48 Anonymous South Netherlandish Master, Panorama of the Passion (c. 1475-1500). 
Oil on panel, 191 x 203.5 cm. Lisbon, Museo nacional do Azulejo, inv. no. 15 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 
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underlining that the portraits are often placed within the crowd of onlookers 
and participants in the Passion. The viewer is thus invited to take a close look 
at the composition before discovering the ‘hidden’ portraits. 

As the next chapters will show, such a close examination of the pictorial 
surface and all the details it contains is necessary in order for the viewer to 
understand the meanings and functions of early Netherlandish paintings with 
devotional portraits. Many of these pictures include pictorial devices of crucial 
significance, since they structure the composition into several levels of reality. 
It is to these devices that we now turn. 


2.2 Pictorial Devices and Levels of Reality 

Among the pictorial devices used by Netherlandish painters to differentiate 
levels of reality, the fringe of clouds is the most traditional, as already men- 
tioned above. This device allows the painters to easily juxtapose two levels of 
reality within a single image, while expressing in a tangible and physical way 
the separation between the earthly and the heavenly spheres.!°° Initially, the 
fringe of clouds was employed by artists exclusively for this purpose, but its 
use then spread to broader contexts, notably in order to pictorially transcribe 
celestial visions and apparitions that were considered as extensions of Heaven 
on Earth. As Hubert Damisch states: 


[The cloud] shows how profane space may open onto another space, 
which imbues the former with its truth. Where spiritual flights, ravish- 
ments, and miraculous visions are concerned [...], cloud is the obliga- 
tory accompaniment—if not the motor—of ecstasy and all other forms 
of ascent or rapture. More generally, it is regularly associated with an ir- 
ruption of otherness or of the sacred. Sometimes cloud parts to allow the 
elect person to perceive the object of his or her adoration [...]. At other 
times cloud appears as an immediate manifestation of the sacred in the 
guise of a divine expanse of cloud that descends to share in the exile of 
human beings [...].!5! 


In the late Middle Ages, the development of personal devotion meant that 
clouds were used to represent, in a familiar and obvious way, visions and 
mental images, including those of sitters portrayed in prayer.5? Nonetheless, 


150 See Hubert Damisch, Théorie du nuage. Pour une histoire de la peinture (Paris: 1972), 62. 

151 Hubert Damisch, A Theory of /Cloud/. Toward a History of Painting, trans. Janet Lloyd 
(Stanford: 2002), 43-44. 

152 See Ringbom, “Some Pictorial Conventions,” but also Harbison, "Visions and Meditations.” 
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only fourteen works of the corpus use the fringe of clouds to separate the reli- 
gious scene from the devotees.!5? This could perhaps be explained by the fact 
that this device does not allow for any ambiguity in the representation. 

Since Ringbom’s study on the topic,!5* the fringe of clouds surrounding a 
holy figure in the presence of a devotee is usually acknowledged as a way to 
signify that the latter is experiencing a mental vision of what is depicted in the 
cloud. This seems to be precisely the case in a panel attributed to the Master of 
the Legend of St. Ursula, which is now in Budapest./55 The panel shows a young 
man, hands clasped in prayer, in the lower right corner. He raises his head and 
is looking at the upper part of the composition, occupied by the Holy Trinity, 
portrayed in an interior. The upper scene is surrounded by a fringe of clouds, 
while the lower part of the composition, to which the devotee belongs, con- 
sists of a rural landscape. The confrontation of the two spaces and the place- 
ment of the devotional figure clearly suggest that the Trinity is a mental image 
formed in the mind of the sitter. At first glance, a small panel attributed to 
Jan Provoost, now in the collection of the Belfius Bank in Brussels, also seems 
to epitomise this phenomenon of the mental image (Fig. 49).!5° The painting 
represents an abbot in half-length, praying before a small altar or prie-dieu, 
above which a tiny Virgin holding the Child is depicted in a halo. Such a dis- 
play suggests that the Mother of God is a mental image formed during the 
abbot's meditation. Nonetheless, if one takes into consideration the other ele- 
ments of the painting, this interpretation must be revised. Indeed, the abbot is 
accompanied by St. Andrew, who is standing next to him before the altar. Why 
would the protagonist be presented by his patron saint if the Virgin were a 
mental image? It appears difficult to maintain that this panel (like others) rep- 
resents the sitter's mental image of the Virgin. Instead, it can better be argued 
that the use of the fringe of clouds motif and the halo were obvious ways to 
suggest the joint presence of distinct levels of reality within a single image. 
This is clearly expressed in the Master of Flémalle's Maria in Sole, from the 
Musée Granet in Aix-en-Provence (Fig. 50).5” The enthroned Virgin seems to 
be descending from Heaven and is welcomed by the sitter located below. Far 


153  Cat.12, 53, 83, 106, 138, 144, 183, 428, 457, 504, 605, 636, 735, add. 5. 

154 Ringbom, "Some Pictorial Conventions." 

155 Cat. 505. 

156 Cat. 605. 

157 Cat. 428. It is worth noting in this case that the intermediary status of the patron saints, 
Peter and Augustine, is underscored by their location in an enclosed garden, which is a 
traditional sacred space in late medieval religious painting (on this topos, see the next 
chapter). 
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FIGURE 49 Jan Provoost (or circle of the Master of the Holy Blood), A Man in Prayer 
with St. Andrew before an Apparition of the Virgin and Child (c. 1500-1550). 
Oil on panel, 32.5 x 27 cm. Brussels, Belfius Bank art Collection 
© IMAGE: BELFIUS BANK ART COLLECTION 


from always signifying a mental vision on the part of the devotee, the fringe of 
clouds rather underscores the difference in status between the people occupy- 
ing these spheres.!58 


158 In most of the works using this device, the religious scene, highlighted by the clouds, 
and the devotees, are located on the same panel, but this is not always the case. In a few 
works, the protagonists are situated on two different panels, as in the Triptych of Jean 
Thorion (cat. 12). Here, the fringe of clouds reinforces the distance already established by 
the frames, as does the landscape in which the persons are represented: the sitter kneels 
on the ground within a green landscape, while the Virgin floats in the air. 
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FIGURE 50 Master of Flémalle (Robert Campin?), Maria in Sole with St. Peter, St. Augustine 
and a Man in Prayer (c. 1440). Oil on panel, 48 x 21cm. Aix-en-Provence, Musée 
Granet, inv. no. 860.1.296 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 
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The use of grisaille is another way to signify hierarchy within the composition. 
The success of this pictorial technique on the outer wings of Netherlandish al- 
tarpieces has been amply demonstrated, and its use has been well-studied, no- 
tably by Paul Philippot and Marion Grams-Thieme.? According to Philippot, 
the association of devotees portrayed ‘in the flesh’ with saints depicted in gri- 
saille necessarily implies the joint presence of two levels of reality within the 
picture. At first glance, the representation of a saint in grisaille would indeed 
seem to be a convenient way to institute a differentiation of status with his/her 
worshippers. It is nonetheless also possible to understand the use of grisaille in 
works with devotional portraits in other, more subtle, ways. 

Using the grisaille technique, painters were able to imitate sculpture. In 
early fifteenth-century paintings, figures in grisaille are usually placed on a 
plinth or a pedestal, accentuating the sculptural effect, as can be seen on the 
outer wings of the Van Eycks' Ghent Altarpiece or of Van der Weyden's Beaune 
Altarpiece (Figs. 1 and 9). This depiction of the saints suggests that the sitters 
are not addressing their prayers directly to the saints themselves, but rather to 
statues representing them. Indirectly, such a representation implies that the 
‘real’ saints are not accessible to the devotees. Even when not clearly evoking 
sculpture, grisaille figures placed alongside devotional figures portrayed ‘in the 
flesh’ suggest a difference in status, as can be observed in a carved Altarpiece of 
the Lamentation, now in Lille.160 A monk is kneeling at the foot of St. Barbara 
and St. Cecilia, who are represented in grisaille; the absence of a plinth makes 
it less clear that he is praying before statues of the saints, but the technique 
nonetheless points to a hierarchy among the figures. In some other cases, the 
devotees are also painted in grisaille, thus provoking the opposite effect to that 
just discussed, or at least conferring a certain ambiguity on the composition. 
In Bernard van Orley’s Triptych of the Legends of St. Thomas and St. Matthias, 


159 On the grisaille technique and its meanings, see notably: Molly Teasdale Smith, “The Use 
of Grisaille as a Lenten Observance,’ Marsyas 8 (1957-59), 43-54; Paul Philippot, “Les gri- 
sailles" 225-42; Marion Grams-Thieme, Lebendige Steine: Studien zur niederländischen 
Grisaillemalerei des 15. und frühen 16. Jahrhunderts (Cologne: 1988); See also: Michaela 
Krieger, “Die niederländische Grisaillemalerei des 15. Jahrhunderts. Bemerkungen zu 
neuerer Literatur,’ Kunstchronik 49 (1996), 575-88; Constanze Itzel, "Peinture et hétéro- 
doxie. La peinture flamande à la lumiére du débat sur les images,” in Campin in Context. 
Peinture et société dans la vallée de l'Escaut à l'époque de Robert Campin 1375-1445, actes du 
colloque international organisé par l'Université de Valenciennes et du Hainaut-Cambrésis, 
l'Institut du Patrimoine artistique et l'Association des guides de Tournai, Tournai, Maison 
de la culture, 30 mars-rer avril 2006, ed. Ludovic Nys and Dominique Vanwijnsberghe 
(Valenciennes: 2007), 139-56; Jacobs, Opening Doors, 35-40, 62-65, 88-92, 120-23. 

160 Cat. 29. 
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commissioned by the Guild of the Brussels Joiners and Coopers, for instance, 
the distinction between the devotees and the saints is reduced by the fact that 
they all are painted in grisaille in a vast niche, corresponding to the shape 
of the panels (Fig. 51.15! In this precise case, the use of grisaille is in fact an 
attenuation, and not a suppression, of the difference in status, since other pic- 
torial elements maintain a certain distance between the two groups. Indeed, 
St. Thomas and St. Matthias are placed on a plinth, suggesting that these figures 
are statues.!6? The respective spheres of the devotees and saints are thus por- 
trayed as being present next to each other, without having actually merged. 
Furthermore, the pictorial composition, including the grisailles, suggests that 
the painter and his patrons wanted to situate the meeting of the saints and the 
guild's members in a space to be understood as neutral and out of time, with- 
out any anchor in the terrestrial world. This neutral space appears as a kind of 
intermediary plane—or liminal zone, to use a term coined by Jacobs in a re- 
cent book!63— between the earthly world in which the devotees evolve and the 
heavenly sphere depicted on the interior of the triptych, or to put it another 
way, as a meeting point between them. This could explain the recourse to the 
grisaille technique in such paintings. 

The latter interpretation can also be related to Philippot's interpretation 
of semi-grisailles, that is, figures whose clothes are painted in grisaille, while 
their faces, hair and hands are painted in natural tones. According to Philippot, 
semi-grisailles are evidence of a “process of picturalisation of the statue, of a 
combining of the plastic and the representational moments into a new vision 
which, rather than representing a statue, seeks to create a new reality of the 
image by becoming, itself, a transposition of the reality and therefore to create 
a new status of reality of the image" (my translation).!6* As a case in point, 
the use of semi-grisailles in Goswyn van der Weyden’s Colibrant Triptych also 
suggests a connection between the worlds of the sitters and of the sacred 


161 Cat. 719. 

162 It is also important to underscore the peculiar mode of representation of these portraits: 
their positioning, but also their lack of individuality, seem to indicate that they are stereo- 
typed figures symbolising the guild as a whole. 

163 Jacobs, Thresholds, 154-56. According to her, “the liminal character of much of the gri- 
saille found on the exterior of painted altarpieces thereby thematises the nature of the 
altarpiece exterior as a liminal zone that mediates between the profane and the sacred, or 
better, between the differing sacral levels in front and within the altarpiece.” 

164 “Un processus de picturalisation de la statue, d’une interpénétration du moment plas- 
tique et du moment représentatif dans une vision nouvelle qui, au lieu de représenter une 
statue, cherche à se constituer elle-même comme un plan propre de transposition du réel 
et à fonder ainsi un nouveau statut de réalité de l'image": Philippot, “Les grisailles,” 212. 
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FIGURE 51 Bernard van Orley, Triptych of the Legends of St. Thomas and St. Matthias (closed) 
(c. 1512). Oil on panel, 140 x 880 cm (centre panel) and 80 cm x 138.5 cm (wings). 
Vienna, Kunsthistorisches museum, inv. no. 992 (centre panel) and Brussels, 
MRBAB, inv. no. 1435-1436 (wings) 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 


figures (Fig. 2).165 The exterior of the triptych represents the members of the 
Colibrant family and their patron saints in semi-grisaille without any element, 
such as a pedestal, marking distinct levels of reality within the picture. If one 
follows Philippot’s argument, the outer wings of the altarpiece thus show one 
single order of reality proper to the pictorial representation, thereby conferring 
a new status upon the scene on the outer wings. Going further, and applying 
this interpretative framework to the devotional nature of the painting, one can 
then perceive in this picture an intermediary level of reality, one which is not 
only specific to the status of reality of the painted image, but one which also 
combines in a common single space the world of the portrayed devotees and 
the world of the saints accompanying them. Merged in this manner, the two 
spaces form an intermediary one that contrasts with the sacred sphere con- 


165 Cat. 660. 
Ingrid Falque - 978-90-04-39760-6 
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stituted by the interior of the triptych, but also with the actual reality of the 
sitters. 

Historical data on the Colibrant Triptych tends to corroborate this 
hypothesis.!66 The sitters—Jean-Baptiste Colibrant, his wife Josina Meyngaert, 
their two sons Jan and Joris and Josina’s daughter born from a second 
marriage—are not the patrons of the work. As an old family from the Duchy 
of Brabant, the Colibrants were well established in Antwerp and Lier. Jean- 
Baptiste was the son of Jan Colibrant and Jeanne van Heffene, and he occu- 
pied several public positions in Lier. As Jean-Baptiste's death occurred shortly 
before 1490, he cannot have been the commissioner of the triptych, which is 
dated ‘1516’ on the centre panel, any more than can his oldest son Joris, who 
died on 12 August 150 during a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Before undertaking 
his journey to the Holy Land, Joris settled his affairs and designated his cousin 
Frans as the executor of his goods and his will. A municipal act of Antwerp, 
dated 15 January 1515, also reveals that Frans founded two weekly masses in 
honour of the Seven Sorrows of the Virgin and of St. Joseph at the altar of 
the Colibrant chapel in the church of St. Gummarus of Lier that same year.!67 
Taking into account this information and the date of the triptych, we can 
assume that Frans commissioned the triptych with the portraits of his rela- 
tives and that he founded the masses in his capacity as executor of Joris’ will 
and in accordance with his cousin’s wishes. The particular conditions of this 
commission, and the fact that the two oldest men portrayed on the triptych 
were deceased when it was executed, make the use of semi-grisaille even more 
understandable for the portrait of the family. The semi-grisaille, suggesting 
an intermediary level of reality between the earthly and heavenly worlds, was 
indeed particularly appropriate for portraying deceased persons awaiting the 
Last Judgement. 

This analysis of the different uses of grisaille in works with devotional por- 
traits clearly illustrates how it is unhelpful to propose one single interpreta- 
tion of this pictorial technique. Indeed, the ways the technique is used—as a 
contrast to ‘living figures’, in semi-grisaille etc.—imply that the spatial struc- 
ture and the articulation of the worlds occupied by both the devotees and the 
saints could be incredibly varied. Recourse to grisaille can be conducive to cre- 
ating any of the following: a clear differentiation of the levels of reality (as in the 
Beaune Altarpiece); a sense of interpenetration of two a priori distinct spheres 


166 See: Stockmans, “De Triptiek-Colibrant" and Passemiers, Goossen van der Weyden, as well 
as the ‘Historical information’ section of the catalogue for a summary. 

167 This chapel was founded in 1480 by Joris Colibrant, the brother of Jean-Baptiste. It was 
demolished in 1895. See Passemiers, Goossen van der Weyden, 184-85. 
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(as in Van Orley’s Triptych of the Legends of St. Thomas and St. Matthias); or a 
complete merging of those spaces (as in the Colibrant Triptych). 

Besides the use of grisaille and the fringe of clouds, other pictorial devices 
or techniques were developed by artists in order to suggest the joint presence 
of two levels of reality within the picture. Among these are the play on the 
scale of the devotees and the saints, and the different framings of the figures, 
as the last examples discussed in this chapter will show. 

Late medieval imagery was ruled by a pressing need to establish a hierar- 
chy for both things and persons. Artists thus developed a set of compositional 
strategies enabling them to visually transcribe these levels of hierarchy, such as 
the difference of scale alongside the frontal position, for instance. In the tradi- 
tion of devotional portraiture, diminutive figures had long been the norm, as 
attested by numerous Byzantine icons, but also by Italian or German paintings 
from the fourteenth century onwards.i68 Scholars usually acknowledge that 
Netherlandish devotional portraiture was less influenced by this small-scale 
trend.!6? Indeed, diminutive portraits are not very frequent in the corpus of 
early Netherlandish paintings with devotional portraits. Nevertheless, they do 
exist: forty-one works of the present corpus present the devotees on a small- 
er scale than the sacred figures.!”° In many of these works, the difference of 
scale is slight, as in a Virgin and Child with a Couple in Prayer and Patron Saints, 
produced by an anonymous Bruges master in the last quarter of the fifteenth 


168 On small-scale Byzantine donor portraits, see: Annemarie Weyl Carr, “Donors in the 
Frames of Icons: Living in the Borders of Byzantine Art,’ Gesta 45 (2006), 189-98. On 
the tradition of diminutive devotional portraits in Renaissance painting, see: John Pope- 
Hennessy, The Portrait in the Renaissance. The A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts. 1963. 
The National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. (1963; repr. Princeton: 1996), 257-78; Dirk 
Kocks, Die Stifterdarstellung in der italienischen Malerei des 13.-15. Jahrhunderts (Cologne: 
1971), 196-201. Small-scale devotional figures were especially frequent in German paint- 
ing, even in the sixteenth century, as attested by examples such as Albrecht Dürer's 
Paumgartner Altarpiece (Munich, Alte Pinakothek, inv. no. 706), Hans Baldung Grien’s 
Trinity and Mystic Pieta from 1512 (London, National Gallery, inv. no. 1427) or Albrecht 
Altdorfer's Christ taking Leave of his Mother, dated c. 1520 (London, National Gallery, 
inv. no. 6463). Holbein’s Darmstadt Madonna (Darmstadt, Hessisches Landesmuseum) 
departs from this German tradition by representing the sitters at the same scale as the 
Virgin. See: Jeanne Nuechterlein, Translating Nature into Art. Holbein, the Reformation 
and Renaissance Rhetoric (University Park: 2011), 191. 

169 See notably: Pope-Hennessy, The Portrait, 258-63. 

170 Cat. 4, 21, 25, 29, 40, 42, 48, 49, 52, 54, 58, 65, 95, 101, 134, 149, 152, 154, 156, 163, 164, 198, 203, 
206, 207, 261, 307, 320, 342, 366, 417, 463, 489, 498, 501, 505, 547, 647, 650, 684, 711. This list 
does not include paintings in which only the children are depicted in diminutive scale. 
This mode of representation is usually understood as a way to indicate that these children 
died at a young age. See: van Bueren (ed.), Leven na de dood, 92-93. 
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century.!7! Only a close scrutiny of the painting allows the viewer to see that 
the couple are smaller than their patron saints, and especially more so than 
Christ. By contrast, several works present a strong difference in size between 
the sitters and the religious scene, something which serves to visually under- 
score the juxtaposition of two distinct realms and the superiority of the holy 
figures, as in the Liége Virgin with the Butterfly, showing Pieter van der Meulen 
in prayer before the Virgin (Fig. 5).172 

The Triptych of the Sampson Family, made after a composition of Jacob 
Cornelisz. van Oostsanen, combines the difference of scale with several other 
pictorial devices that suggest the joint presence and yet the difference in sta- 
tus of two levels of reality (Fig. 52).!7? The centre panel shows the Virgin and 
Child in half-length behind a parapet. Mary looks tenderly at the Child, who 
is leaning towards an angel playing a violin on the parapet. The background 
of the panel consists of a landscape with a small village, a river and a distant 
town. This landscape continues on the wings, so that the background is uni- 
form across the three panels of the triptych (a form of pictorial structuring 
discussed earlier). In the foreground, the parapet also runs across the three 
panels, thereby unifying the composition. Major differences can nonetheless 
be observed between the Virgin and the devotees. While the former is depicted 
in half-length, the latter are portrayed in full-length. Even more importantly, 
they appear on a much smaller scale than the holy figures, and they also are 
kneeling on the parapet. On each wing, the prie-dieu is placed right against 
the vertical upright of the frame, thus reinforcing this physical barrier with the 
holy scene. By playing with the different scales, the opposition between full- 
and half-length figures and the motif of the parapet, the painter underlines 
the sacred nature of the representation on the centre panel, in opposition to 
the earthly nature of the one shown on the wings. Thanks to the painting's 
scale and framing, the Virgin is given greater emphasis in comparison with 
the portraits relegated to the wings, and her majesty and sacrality are under- 
scored. In this regard, the Triptych of the Sampson Family can be compared to 
the Triptych of Willem van Overbeke, in which the slight difference of scale be- 
tween the devotees and the Virgin, coupled with the distinct format and dou- 
ble frame of the centre panel, give the impression that Willem van Overbeke 
and Johanna de Keysere are praying before an image of the Mother of God. In 


171 Cat. 21. 

172 Cat. 49. 

173 Cat. 307. The centre panel of the triptych is a free copy of Cornelisz. van Oostsanen’s 
Virgin and Child, from the Museum Boijmans van Beuningen in Rotterdam (centre panel 
of cat. 301). 
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FIGURE 52 After Jacob Cornelisz. van Oostsanen, Triptych of the Sampson Family (1518). 
Oil on panel, 118.5 x 83.5 cm (centre panel) and 18.5 x 41.5 cm (wings). 
Uden, Museum voor Religieuze Kunst, inv. no. 1754 
€ IMAGE: MUSEUM VOOR RELIGIEUZE KUNST, UDEN 


both cases, the pictorial devices employed suggest the joint presence of two 
levels of reality, and this despite the unified background (a landscape for the 
first and an orange background for the latter).174 


174 These triptychs present distinct framings for the wings and the centre panel, therefore 
highlighting the difference in status of their representations. It is also worth noting that 
the pictorial devices of scale and framing can be used for opposite purposes to those 
discussed above. In some works, the devotees are portrayed on a larger scale than the 
religious scene and, sometimes, the framing emphasises their presence in relation to the 
sacred figures. The best example of this phenomenon is to be found in an anonymous 
Triptych of the Crucifixion with a Couple in Prayer, which is now at the National Gallery in 
London (cat. 224). Shown in full-length and more distant from the plane of the picture 
than the couple portrayed in half-length on the wings, the Crucifixion of the centre panel 
appears smaller and is side-lined. These pictorial devices allowed the painter to stress the 
presence of the devotees, which is also underlined by the man’s attitude, especially the 
fact that he is shown pointing his index finger towards his own face. 
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Having explored the possible forms and locations of devotional portraits in 
early Netherlandish painting, it is evident that the visual structuring of the pic- 
torial space and/or the use of devices and techniques, such as grisaille or the 
size of the figures, were not insignificant or unskilled but, rather, had a func- 
tion in the devotional meaning of the work. Indeed, these elements bringing a 
sense of ambivalence in the representation invited the viewer to look carefully 
at the picture, to reflect on the status of the image presented before his/her 
eyes. Such ambiguities play a role in the devotional hermeneutics for which 
these paintings were conceived. In the following chapters, these devices and 
features will be further interpreted, in order to gain an understanding of the 
likely meditative functions that these images served. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Via ad Deum 
Devotional Portraiture and the Spiritual Journey 


Active in Tournai in the early fifteenth century, the Master of Flémalle (alias 
Robert Campin?) produced at least five paintings with devotional portraits.! 
Among them, the Mérode Triptych is not only the most famous, but it is also 
one of the most interesting when it comes to the structuring of the pictori- 
al space and the integration of the sitters within the composition (Fig. 53).? 
It is also a remarkable example of the dynamic dimension inherent in many 
early Netherlandish paintings with devotional portraits. In this chapter, this 
dynamic dimension will be studied with close reference to contemporary 
textual sources that address the theme of the spiritual journey. By way of an in- 
troduction to this theme, let us first scrutinise the iconography and the visual 
strategies at play in the Mérode Triptych, which are typical of many issues that 
will be addressed in the following pages. 

The centre panel of the Mérode Triptych shows one of the most celebrated 
late medieval representations of the Annunciation. The scene takes place in 
a domestic setting. The Virgin is seated directly on the floor, leaning against a 
long wooden bench. She is absorbed in the reading of a book as the archangel 
Gabriel approaches her from the left. The room is furnished with everyday 
objects, to which symbolic meanings have been variously attributed by art his- 
torians. The right wing depicts another room in which Joseph sits at a table en- 
gaged in woodwork.? The left wing shows a garden surrounded by a high brick 
wall in which a wooden door, held open by a man, gives the viewer a glimpse 
onto the activity in the stree beyond. In the foreground, a couple who have 
been identified as the Mechelen citizens Pieter Engelbrechts and Marguerite 
Scrijnmakere, are kneeling on a path, before three steps leading to a door that 
opens into the room in which the Virgin sits.* 


1 Cat. 428 to 432. 
Cat. 429. 
Several tools and a mousetrap lie on the table. Schapiro considers the trap as a reference to 
St. Augustine, according to whom the Crucifixion was like a mousetrap for the devil: Meyer 
Schapiro, “Muscipula diaboli. The Symbolism of the Mérode Altarpiece Art Bulletin 27 
(1945), 182-87. 

4 On the discussions on the identity of the woman, see the ‘historical information’ section of 
the work's entry in the catalogue. 
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FIGURE 53 Master of Flémalle (Robert Campin?), Mérode Triptych (c. 1425). Oil on panel, 
64.1 x 63.2 cm (centre panel) and 64.5 x 27.3 cm (wings). New York, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, The Cloisters Collection, inv. no. 1956 (56.70) 
© IMAGE: METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 


The Mérode Triptych has generated much discussion among scholars, notably 
concerning the potential symbolism contained in its iconographical motifs.5 
Carla Gottlieb was the first to argue that these objects invite the viewer to con- 
sider the room as a metaphor of the Virgin as a house inhabited by the Saviour.® 
With reference to theological discourses, she states that the room symbol- 
ises a temple in which Mary is the tabernacle welcoming the host, Christ. 
During the late Middle Ages, the Annunciation was not only conceived as the 
moment of the Incarnation, but also as a metaphor for the spiritual marriage 
between Mary’s soul and God, her divine Bridegroom. This union was consid- 
ered a model for the encounter between Christ and the human soul during 
spiritual experience.’ Many late medieval short devotional treatises describe 
the different steps leading to this unitive experience through two metaphors 
that helped the reader to visualise the process: the ‘house of the soul’ and the 
‘garden of the soul’. The allegorical components of these places are described 
at length in the texts, each object or plant representing a virtue the devotee 


5 For an overview of these discussions, see: Maryan W. Ainsworth and Keith Christiansen 
(eds.), From Van Eyck to Bruegel. Early Netherlandish Painting in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art (New York: 1998), 89-96. 

6 Carla Gottlieb, “Respiciens per Fenestras. The Symbolism of the Mérode Altarpiece, Oud 
Holland 85 (1970), 65-84. 

7 Falkenburg, "The Household,’ 6-7. 
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must acquire in order to attain union with God. Using a corpus of Middle 
Dutch devotional treatises of this kind, Falkenburg has proposed a stimulat- 
ing reading of the visual rhetoric of the Mérode Triptych. He argues that the 
triptych shares the same devotional culture as the religious texts using these 
metaphors. According to him, the centre panel can be understood as a visu- 
alisation of the concept of the ‘house of the soul’, so popular in contemporary 
devotional texts. In this context, the Virgin serves as a frame of reference for 
the devotee, who must imitate her in order to fashion the house of his/her 
soul. To describe this process, Falkenburg draws on the notion of ‘conformity’ 
(conformitas; medevormigheit), which consists of the repeated use of the same 
metaphor, first applied to the saintly figure and then to the devotee. The latter 
must conform him/herself to the Virgin in order to welcome Christ into his/her 
heart. Following Falkenburg, we can see that the Master of Flémalle visually 
applies this principle of conformity several times in the Mérode Triptych. For 
instance, the coats of arms painted on the window of the centre panel indicate 
that the house in which the Annunciation takes place belongs to the portrayed 
couple, even though they are shown as visitors. This shows that the devo- 
tees expect their meditation to put them on the virtuous path leading to the 
union of their soul with God. By using this principle of conformity, the painter 
suggests that the devotees’ prayers will enable them to penetrate spiritually 
into the room of the Annunciation and to consider the space as their own. 
They thus experience a vision of God welcomed into their souls. As Falkenburg 
judiciously notes, the composition of the triptych—and more precisely the 
partially open door linking the left and centre panels—visualises the quest for 
spiritual perfection to which the couple aspire.® 

This open door linking the left and centre panels is not the only element of 
the work hinting at the (spiritual) journey of the Engelbrechts. In fact, the whole 
composition guides the viewer towards an understanding of the picture as a 
visualisation of their spiritual progression. In this regard, the Mérode Triptych 
is exemplary of a phenomenon already underlined in Chapter One, namely 
the tendency of the painters to juxtapose distinct (pictorial and/or physical) 
spaces occupied by the sacred personae and the devotees. The work displays 
this device in a subtle way, since it presents a skilfully elaborated spatial con- 
struction. As is often the case in early Netherlandish triptychs, the devotees are 
physically separated from the religious scene of the centre panel—which is the 
most sacred space of the work—by the uprights of the frames, but the open- 
ing of the door on the left wing gives hints at the possibility of them attaining 


8 Ibid. 14. 
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this sacred space and union with God.° If the stairs they still have to climb 
symbolise the last steps of the virtuous progression, the majority of the path 
they have taken is already behind them, as the composition of the left wing 
indicates. The gateway kept open by the messenger in the background high- 
lights the (spiritual) journey already completed by the devotees. They have 
left the earthly world, represented by the intense activity in the street behind 
the high wall, and have entered the garden to arrive before the door left open 
for them, leading to the house symbolising their soul united with God. The 
Mérode Triptych thus not only shows the Engelbrechts engaged in a process 
of conformity with the Holy Family—as Falkenburg has shown—but also in a 
movement from the secular background to the sacred place of the foreground. 
The couple evolve towards spiritual perfection in order to have access to the 
unitive experience. 

By using these visual means, the Mérode Triptych presents a dynamic struc- 
ture aimed at alluding to the movement of the sitters. In this regard, the work is 
representative of a large number of paintings of the present corpus, as already 
underscored in the previous chapter. As we will see now, this idea of a move- 
ment, as visualised in these and other paintings with devotional portraits, 
is related to a major theme of late medieval spiritual literature, namely the 
spiritual journey. In the following pages, the history of this concept during the 
Middle Ages will first be sketched out, before focusing on its development in 
the late medieval literature of the Low Countries and its visual equivalents 
in early Netherlandish paintings with devotional portraits. My aim here is to 
show that texts and images are grounded in the same devotional culture and 
that each can be used to interpret the other. 


1 Spiritual Progress and the Meditative Process in the Medieval 
Religious Tradition 


In the medieval Christian tradition, the goal of the spiritual process is to trans- 
form the devotee and to bring him/her back to his/her original state before 
the Fall, that is when God created man in his own image and likeness. The 
bond between God and his creation was therefore the promise of an original 
ideal towards which every Christian must tend. The wish to describe and to 
structure the spiritual experience of the return to God goes back to the first 
centuries of Christianity. The first genuine sketch of a structured presentation 
of spiritual progress is found in the Commentary on the Song of the Songs, by 


9 Fora similar reflection, see: Jacobs, Opening Doors, 42. 
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Origen (f c. 253) and in the work of Evagrius Ponticus (t 399).!° These two 
authors seem to hesitate between a binary structuring system, opposing the 
active and the contemplative life, and a tripartite system, in which the con- 
templative life is divided into two distinct parts in addition to the active life." 
In the course of time, the tripartite division eventually prevailed. Indeed, most 
Christian authors present the evolution of the spiritual life in three degrees 
leading the soul towards perfection: the degrees of incipientes (‘beginners’), 
corresponding to the fear of God’s judgement, proficientes (‘advanced’), with 
faith in celestial reward, and perfecti (‘fully-formed’), the stage at which one 
attains Christ's love and charity.? The terminology of the three degrees of the 
spiritual life was notably used by Augustine (+ 430), John Climacus (+ 649), 
Gregory the Great (+ 604), Thomas Aquinas (t 1274) and David of Augsburg 
(T 1272). In the thirteenth century, the Franciscan doctor Bonaventure (+ 1274) 
proposed in his famous De triplici via (The Threefold Way) a more personalised 
division that eventually came to be used as the standard scheme of spiritual 
progression. With the IIepi ts oùpavias ispapyias (On the Celestial Hierarchy) 
of Pseudo-Dionysius as its main source (c. 500), the De triplici via introduces 
the central notion of the ‘triple (or threefold) way’, which gives structure to the 
soul's activities and builds it according to God's image.!? From the thirteenth 
century onwards, two schemes of the evolution of the spiritual life thus coex- 
isted: the structure of the three degrees (incipientes, proficientes, perfecti) and 
the Bonaventurian threefold way of purgation, illumination and union.“ As 
Blommenstijn underlines, the manner in which the threefold way became the 
preferred choice is evidence of a certain systematisation: 


What in principle was only an analysis of the dynamic process of trans- 
formation became more or less a theoretical and static system aimed at 
ordering the ideal evolution of spiritual life (my translation ).5 


10 Hein Blommenstijn, "Progrés-progressants,' in DS, vol. 12 (Paris: 1986), col. 2385-89. 

11 Ibid., col. 2386. 

12 Pierre Pourrat, “Commencants,’ in DS, vol. 2/1 (Paris: 1953), col. 144-45. 

13 Ephrem Longpré, “Bonaventure,” in DS, vol. 1 (Paris: 1937), col. 1792. 

14 Infact, the two schemes are frequently presented in parallel: Blommenstijn, “Progrès,” col. 
2389. 

15 “Ce quien principe n'était qu'une analyse du processus dynamique de transformation est 
devenu peu ou prou un système théorique et statique pour ordonner d'une manière suc- 
cessive l'évolution idéale de la vie spirituelle": ibid., col. 2383. Blommenstijn agrees with: 
Bougerol, Introduction, 245—46 and Longpré, "Bonaventure," col. 1791. 
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Such a rigid structuring of the spiritual process suggests that for medieval 
authors, the person involved in spiritual practice grows in perfection according 
to a linear plan in which the three steps of the process succeed one another. 
Nevertheless, for those authors, the tripartite scheme simply represented a 
convenient and didactic way of presenting the evolution of the spiritual life 
and to structure discourses on this topic. Practically speaking, their writ- 
ings underline that, in fact, the spiritual process unfolds according to a tra- 
jectory which is not linear but, instead, continually turns, encompassing all 
aspects that constitute humankind.!6 In other words, it was more a "spiritual 
process of interiorization of divine modes"" than an objective step-by-step 
evolution. The person involved in the process did not rise gradually and, as 
a consequence, withdraw from the earthly world. Instead, his/her soul was 
moved towards God. Through such a process of internalisation, human na- 
ture was transformed (and even divinised in some cases) without worldly 
activity ceasing.!? 

This aspect of the presentation of spiritual progression, which is in fact not 
linear but which is nevertheless explained in that way by medieval theolo- 
gians and spiritual authors, will be dealt with at length in Chapter Four. For 
now, we should focus on the fact that, in their attempts to present the progres- 
sion of spiritual life in a didactic way, medieval authors adopted a traditional 
categorisation of spiritual progression. In the Christian tradition, spiritual pro- 
cess leading the soul towards God is conceived in a dynamic manner by mak- 
ing recourse to the idea of a progression, a path. As we will see now, before 
coming back to paintings with dynamic devices, such as the Mérode Triptych, 
this mode of expression was still central for mystical authors and ascetic writ- 
ers of the late Middle Ages, who frequently used the metaphor of the path to 
structure their readers' experience. 

Jan van Ruusbroec's Die geestelike brulocht (The Spiritual Espousals) opens 
with a famous quotation from the Gospel of St. Matthew (25:6), in Middle 
Dutch, which invites the reader to undertake a spiritual journey: "Siet, de 
brudegom comt; Gaet ute hem te ontmoete" ("See the bridegroom cometh; go 
out and meet him")? The Brabantine mystic hence affirms that union between 


16 Ibid., col. 2384. 

17 “Un processus spirituel d'intériorisation des modalités divines”: ibid. 

18 Ibid. For further discussion on this notion, see Chapter Four. 

19 Jan van Ruusbroec, Die geestelike brulocht. Opera Omnia. 3, ed. Joseph Alaerts, trans. 
Helen Rolfson (Tielt: 1988), D151 (l. 1), E150 (l. 1). Here and in the following citations from 
Ruusbroec's Opera omnia, the letter D preceding the page number refers to the original 
passage in Middle Dutch, while the letter E refers to the English translation quoted in the 
main text. 
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the soul and God requires a movement on the part of the devotee. S/he must 
move, go out of him/herself to meet Christ, the Bridegroom. At the Creation, 
God placed man in paradise and granted him all kinds of graces, but the Fall 
and Original Sin caused man to no longer resemble his Creator. Exiled from the 
Garden of Eden, man nonetheless benefited from God's mercy, for God sent his 
Son to Earth in order to redeem the sins of humankind. Through his coming 
to Earth and his sacrifice on the cross, Christ invited Christians to follow him 
“so that we might go out with all virtues, as He says, and meet Him in the hall 
of glory, and enjoy Him without end in eternity"2? Starting with a reminder 
of humankind’s history, the Brulocht uses the idea of the devotee’s movement 
(Gaet ute) to insist on the need for him/her to restore his/her image, to find 
again his/her original, sin-free state and to go back to paradise, for this is the 
goal of the spiritual process.21 

In his De quattuor generibus meditabilium (Treatise on Four Classes of 
Subjects suitable for Meditation), the founder of the Devotio moderna, Geert 
Grote also uses the metaphor of the path leading to perfection, and inscribes 
his discourse within the history of humankind by presenting the imitation of 
Christ as the most efficient way to progress spiritually. The description of the 
successive steps of the spiritual journey is not the actual subject of his treatise,2? 
and Grote alludes to spiritual progression through the image of a path only 
briefly, at the end of his text: 


It is very difficult to achieve such perfection, though we must be striving 
toward it. And to walk that royal way of conformity to Christ seems to me 
the most desirable, humble, and secure.23 


Florent Radewijns’ Tractatulus devotus (Small Devout Treatise) endeavours to 
explain that the goal of spiritual life on Earth is to attain purity of the heart and 


20  ^"[..] op dat wij ute gaen met allen duegden, alse hi spreect, ende hem ontmoeten in 
die sale der glorien, ende sijns ghebruken zonder inde inder eewicheyt" Ruusbroec, Die 
geestelike, D153 (l. 34-36), E152 (1. 28-30). 

21 For a complete and detailed analysis of the Brulocht, see Paul Mommaers' introduction in: 
Ruusbroec, Die geestelike, 13-44. 

22 As will be seen later on in Chapter Five, the focus of De Quattuor is more on the means 
applied during the meditative process—that is the subjects of meditation—than on the 
process itself. 

23 “Ad tantam vero perfectionem pervenire valde est difficile, licet ad illam niti debeamus; et 
via ista regia cristiformi incedere est, meo videre, securissimum, humillimum et amabilis- 
simum." Geert Grote, Il trattato “De quattuor generibus meditabilium’, ed. Ilario Tolomio 
(Padua: 1975), 14. English translation from: John Van Engen (ed.), Devotio moderna. Basic 
Writings (New York: 1988), 117. 
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goodness. In doing this, the author evokes a dynamic image of the movement 
towards God. He even begins his treatise by stating that: 


This is the most sublime and the truest way to God. He who neglects 
these two points to direct his attention elsewhere, so great and so high 
as he might appear, let him be careful not to fall or to wander. This is the 
path of the saints.24 


In the same way, Gerard Zerbolt van Zutphen confers upon his two major 
treatises—the De spiritualibus ascensionibus (On Spiritual Ascents) and the De 
reformacione virium anime (On the Reform of the Powers of the Soul}?5—an ex- 
tremely dynamic dimension, by using the metaphor of the path to visualise 
spiritual and virtuous progression.26 Both texts exerted a strong influence on 
later generations of spiritual authors. In each of his texts, the author adopts 
different structures, although they deal with the same subject: whereas in De 
reformacione, Zerbolt opts for a systematic conception based on the reforma- 
tion of the three powers of the soul (namely the will, the memory and the 
intellect),2” in De ascensionibus, he uses a 'processo-performative"? structure, 
which is constituted by a succession of steps leading to spiritual perfection and 
to the love and vision of God. 


24 “Et hec est excellentissima et verissima via ad Deum. Qui autem hijs duobus pretermissis 
ad aliud intencionem suam dirigit, quamvis magnum et altum videatur, videat ne cadat 
vel erret. Hec est via sanctorum.” Florent Radewijns, Petit manuel pour le dévot moderne. 
Tractatulus devotus, ed. and trans. Sr Francis Joseph Legrand (Turnhout: 1999), 66—67 (my 
translation). 

25 Itis often stated that De reformacione anime was written prior to De spiritualibus ascen- 
sionibus because the second work is better constructed and because it includes a refer- 
ence to an earlier text generally identified as De reformacione. See: Joannes van Rooij, 
Gerard Zerbolt van Zutphen: leven en geschriften (Nijmegen, Utrecht and Antwerp: 1936), 
95. This hypothesis has been taken up by: G. H. Gerrits, Inter timorem and spem. A Study 
of the Theological Thought of Gerard Zerbolt of Zutphen (1367-1398) (Leiden: 1986), 17; José 
van Aelst in: Zerbolt van Zutphen, Manuel, 38. These authors claim that an extract from 
chapter 27 of De spiritualibus is referred to in a previous tract, which they identify as De 
reformacione. Nonetheless, this mention is more likely an allusion to the content of the 
book itself rather than to another text. Nikolaus Staubach in: Zerbolt van Zutphen, La 
montée, 18. Consequently, it is not possible to say which of the books was written first. 
Furthermore, it seems that Zerbolt deliberately conceived his books as two versions of 
the same theme, by taking inspiration from David of Augsburg's De exterioris et interioris 
hominis compositione. See: Staubach in Zerbolt van Zutphen, La montée, 22. 

26 Inthe De spiritualibus ascensionibus, the reader also finds an upward dimension, which 
will be examined in Chapter Three. 

27 Zerbolt van Zutphen, La montée, 20. 

28 Ibid. 22. 
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The personal and psychological approach adopted by Zerbolt in these books 
made them treatises suitable not only for the religious or intellectual elite, but 
also for a larger audience interested in the spiritual life. Indeed, the wide cir- 
culation of De spiritualibus ascensionibus suggests that its colourful language 
was much appreciated by an educated lay audience.?? What is important for 
us here is that Zerbolt uses the image of the path in two different contexts. 
First, in the booklet on the Passion (a small text inserted into these texts), 
he invites his readers to follow the saints and to imitate them. For instance, 
when evoking the announcement of Christ’s birth to the three kings, he writes: 
"A bright star then appeared and led the Magi to Christ. Think of their devo- 
tion. Follow them, and with them offer whatever you have to Christ, that is, 
your soul" 3? Second, Zerbolt uses the metaphor of the path to help his readers 
to visualise their progression into virtues, in the same manner as Radewijns 
does in his Tractatulus. 

As these examples testify, the idea of the evolution and growth of a devo- 
tee's spiritual life occupied a central position in late medieval mystical and 
ascetical writings. Their authors regularly used the image of the path leading 
towards God. As I have already hinted, pictorial devices alluding to the idea 
of a journey or an evolution can be observed in early Netherlandish painting 
with devotional portraits. The construction of the pictorial space, visual arti- 
fices and the position of the devotees within the composition are many of the 


29 Gerard Zerbolt van Zutphen, Manuel de la réforme intérieure. Tractatus devotus de refor- 
macione virium anime, ed. and trans. Francis Joseph Legrand (Turnhout: 2001), 38-39. 
The De reformacione is preserved in forty manuscripts, including one in Middle Dutch. 
For a list of these manuscripts, see José van Aelst's introduction in: Zerbolt van Zutphen, 
Manuel, 39, 43-44. Furthermore, Van Rooij and Gerry Gerrits have found no less than 
seventeen editions of the treatise, including six from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
(including 1492, Johannes Amerbach in Bále; 1493, Georges Mittelhus in Paris). See: van 
Rooij, Gerard Zerbolt, 358-60 and Gerrits, Inter, 27-37. The De spiritualibus ascensionibus 
enjoyed a far wider dissemination: 125 manuscripts are known, of which nineteen pres- 
ent a Dutch or other vernacular translation (Legrand in Zerbolt van Zutphen, La montée, 
55). Before 1550, the original Latin version was edited fourteen times; the first Dutch edi- 
tion appears in 1514, by Laurens Hayen in s'Hertogenbosch. On the diffusion of this text, 
see: van Rooij, Gerard Zerbolt, 281-85; Gerrits, Inter, 27-30 and Legrand in: Zerbolt van 
Zutphen, La montée, 41-56, 89-91. 

30  “Apparens deinde stella fulgida magos duxit ad Christum. Cogita magorum devocionem 
et sequere eos et devotissime, offer cum eis Christo quidquid habes, id est animam tuam." 
Zerbolt van Zutphen, La montée, 212; English translation from: Van Engen, Devotio mod- 
erna, 276. The implications of this sentence go further than the simple meditation on and 
imitation of Christ. The statement supposes that meditation on Christ's life is a way to 
access union with God. 
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elements that invite the viewer to undertake a dynamic reading of the picture, 
as we will see now. 


2 The Devotee on the Path 


The Mérode Triptych is one of many examples of the visualisation of the spiritu- 
al progress of the portrayed devotees. Among the corpus of early Netherlandish 
paintings with devotional portraits, numerous works bear witness to a similar 
preoccupation with the spiritual journey, and this could be expressed through 
a variety of ways. One of the clearest ways to suggest the spiritual progression 
of the sitters is to use the juxtaposition of distinct spaces, such the city, the 
garden or the domestic setting in different planes of the composition. When 
a painting presents such a juxtaposition, a road, a path or other motif, such as 
an open door, frequently connects these two zones, thereby suggesting in a 
rather explicit way that at least one protagonist of the scene has moved from 
one point to another. The oldest works including the motif of a devotee kneel- 
ing on (or next to) a path are by the Master of Flémalle: the Triptych of the 
Descent from the Cross (lost, but known through a copy), the Seilern Triptych 
and the Mérode Triptych, already discussed above. In the first of these paint- 
ings, the scene of the Descent from the Cross spreads across the three panels 
(Fig. 54).?! The centre of the triptych is occupied by the Cross from which 
Joseph of Arimathea, Nicodemus and two men are busy taking down the body 
of Christ. St. John is supporting the Virgin, accompanied by the two Marys. 
The two wings show the crosses of the two thieves. On the left wing, a middle- 
aged man is portrayed at the end of a sinuous path, which has led him to kneel 
at the foot of the bad thief’s cross, from which he is looking diligently at the 
Deposition. The Seilern Triptych presents a similar composition: the devotee 
kneels in the foreground of the left wing, with a rolling countryside crossed by 
a trail behind him. The path snakes from the back of the composition, passing 
by the three crosses of Golgotha up to the foreground where the sitter is kneel- 
ing (Fig. 55).32 

During the course of the fifteenth century, the device of the path towards 
spiritual perfection remained popular, as attested by many other works.?? In 


31 Cat. 431. On this work and its relationship to the original work by the Master of Flémalle, 
see: Stephan Kemperdick, Der Meister von Flémalle. Die Werkstatt Robert Campins und 
Rogier van der Weyden (Turnhout: 1997), 29-42. 

32 Cat. 430. 

33 The corpus includes eighty-two works with devotees shown on, or next to, a path or with 
a composition emphasising the path taken by the devotees. Among them, fifty-one show 
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FIGURE 54 Copy after the Master of Flémalle (Robert Campin’), Triptych of the Descent of 
the Cross with a Man in Prayer (original: c. 1430; copy: c. 1448-1465). Oil on panel, 
60 x 60.5 cm (centre panel) and 60 x 26.5 cm (wings). Liverpool, Walker Art 
Gallery, inv. no. 1178 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 





FIGURE 55 Master of Flémalle (Robert Campin?), Seilern Triptych (c. 1415-1420). Oil on panel, 
60 x 48.9 cm (centre panel) and 60 x 22.5 cm (wings). London, Courtauld Institute 
of Art, (the Princes Gate Collection, cat. no. 1) 
© IMAGE: THE SAMUEL COURTAULD TRUST, THE COURTAULD GALLERY, 


LONDON 
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several paintings, this motif even occupies a preeminent position, as can 
be observed in a triptych executed by a follower of Rogier van der Weyden 
for Alessandro Sforza (Fig. 56).34 In the centre panel of this Triptych of the 
Crucifixion, a path snakes across the countryside behind Christ on the cross. 
Emerging from a fortified city on the left, the path leads to the exact position 
where the three devotees are kneeling in the foreground, at the foot of the 
cross, on the centre panel. Such a compositional device suggests that the mem- 
bers of the Sforza family followed this path from the distant city to reach the 
place where they are shown worshipping Christ.95 

In several other paintings, the devotees are depicted kneeling not on a path, 
but next to it. The evocation of their journey is therefore more discreet, but 
nonetheless clearly implied. This can notably be seen in Memling's Triptych 
of Jan Crabbe, portraying the Cistercian abbot Jan Crabbe, his mother and his 
half-brother (Fig. 33).?9 A road lined with several trees snakes from the town, 
located in the background of the centre panel, and moves towards the fore- 
ground before continuing on the left wing, behind Anna Willemz, portrayed 
in prayer in the company of St. Anne. The abbot's mother is not kneeling on 
the path but beside it, thus leading the viewer to believe that she has stopped 
on her journey in order to kneel on the grass and witness the Crucifixion.? 
Likewise, an anonymous Triptych of the Nativity in the Mayer van den Bergh 
Museum in Antwerp also evokes the journey of the monk portrayed on the 
centre panel by using the device of the path (Fig. 57).38 The man is kneeling 
behind the low wall of a dilapidated building in which the Child is being vener- 
ated by his mother and three angels. Behind the man, a strip of the surround- 
ing countryside is visible, in which the viewer can see a distant town and a 
path. The placing of this road right above the monk's head strongly suggests 
that the city is the place from which he has come, and that he took this path in 
order to arrive at this place and witness the holy event. 


a narrative scene (cat. 68, 76, 78, 97, 141, 167, 168, 169, 178, 179, 196, 217, 218, 264, 277, 285, 321, 
322, 387, 397, 399, 409, 412, 429, 430, 431, 435, 436, 446, 451, 454, 485, 499, 500, 515, 516, 555, 
556, 561, 569, 579, 580, 630, 634, 670, 671, 680, 685, 691, 713, 746), fourteen a hieratic scene 
(cat. 50, 83, 100, 135, 136, 330, 364, 459, 480, 518, 530, 541, 572, 576), and seventeen are in- 
complete works (cat. 3, 10, 35, 86, 88, 153, 248, 251, 270, 434, 445, 503, 508, 527, 633, 654, 662). 

34 Cat. 685. 

35 Avery similar device—although used on the left wing—can be observed in the Triptych 
of the Descent from the Cross by the Master of the Legend of St. Catherine, now at the 
Wallraf-Richartz Museum in Cologne, already discussed in Chapter One (cat. 485). 

36 Cat. 579. 

37 The right wing of the triptych also comprises a similar device. 

38 Cat. 179. 
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FIGURE 56 Follower of Rogier van der Weyden, Sforza Triptych (c. 1460). Oil on panel, 


54 x 46 cm (centre panel) and 54 x 19.5 cm (wings). Brussels, MRBAB, inv. no. 515 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 








FIGURE 57 Anonymous South Netherlandish Master, Triptych of the Nativity (c. 1490-1500). 
Oil on panel, 69.5 x 55 cm (centre panel) and 69.5 x 27.5 cm (wings). Antwerp, 
Mayer Van den Bergh Museum, inv. no. 11 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 
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All these examples show how painters often chose to picture the devotees 
on their way to a narrative scene or an isolated sacred figure, to whom they 
address their devotion. Whatever the goal of the devotee, the device of the 
path induces a sense of movement and a dynamic that resonates with themes 
and metaphors used in the devotional literature of the time. For a long time, 
this motif has only been related to a specific aspect of this literary production, 
namely the meditations on the Passion and virtual pilgrimages. 


2.1 À Simple’ Image of a Meditative Pilgrimage? 

At the end of the Middle Ages, devotional authors began to compose a new 
kind of literature, expressing spiritual (or virtual, meditative) pilgrimages.$° 
These virtual pilgrimages were aimed at allowing those persons —firstly 
the confirmed religious and later also laypeople—who could not undertake 
an actual pilgrimage to the Holy Land, to perform it mentally through their 
prayers and meditative exercises instead. With Ludolph of Saxony’s Vita Christi 
or the Meditationes Vitae Christi as their forerunners, these texts enjoyed an 
unprecedented success throughout the fifteenth century.^? They encouraged 
their readers to imagine themselves as being present during the episodes of 
the Passion, just as if they were actually attending them, in order to mentally 
recreate the scene and to stimulate their devotion. Similarly, in the booklets on 
the Passion inserted into the De reformacione virium anime and the De spiri- 
tualibus ascensionibus, Gerard Zerbolt van Zutphen also invites his readers to 
imagine themselves as onlookers witnessing the sufferings of Christ and, more 
importantly, to reflect on the psychological implications of the protagonists 
in order to enhance meditation.*! With this aim in mind, the author uses not 


39 By way of introduction to this literary phenomenon, see: Aimé Solignac, “Pèlerinages,” 
in DS, vol. 12/1 (Paris: 1983), col. 888-93 and more recently: Kathryn M. Rudy, Virtual 
Pilgrimages in the Convent: Imagining Jerusalem in the Late Middle Ages (Turnhout: 2011), 
which focuses on the portrayal of virtual pilgrimage in manuscripts destined for fifteenth- 
century nuns and religious women from the Low Countries. 

40 Onthe Vita Christi, see: Sister Mary Immaculate Bodenstedt, The Vita Christi of Ludolphus 
the Carthusian (Washington: 1944) and Sister Mary Immaculate Bodenstedt, “Praying the 
Life of Christ. First English Translation of the Prayers Concluding the 181 Chapters of the 
Vita Christi of Ludolphus the Carthusian: the Quintessence of his Devout Meditations on 
the Life of Christ,’ Analecta cartusiana 15 (1973). On the Meditationes, see: Rosalie Green 
and Isa Ragusa (eds.), Meditations on the Life of Christ, an Illustrated Manuscript of the 14th 
Century (Princeton: 1961); Sarah McNamer, “The Origins of the Meditationes vitae Christi,’ 
Speculum 84/4 (2009), 905-55. 

41 Itis worth noting that Gerard Zerbolt incites his readers to reflect not only on the sacred 
events, but also on the inner attitudes of the protagonists. He advises them to "bring 
together in [their] heart carefully all the causes for that afflictions and inner grief of 
Christ which probably far exceeded any external pain" ("diligenter in corde colloca causas 
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only a language full of imagery but also a strong visual structure. His account of 
the Passion is furthermore frequently punctuated by instructions and advice 
on how to successfully complete these exercises. For instance, each episode of 
the Passion ends with a comment directly addressed to the readers and aimed 
at focusing their attention on a precise point. These inquiries often begin with 
formulas such as ‘consider now that’, ‘think of’, and ‘note that’. 

Late medieval devotional authors made genuine attempts to make their 
discourses vivid and realistic in order to facilitate the meditative efforts of 
their readers. Likewise, the realism of paintings and miniatures illustrating 
the Passion was no less a means to allow the viewers to become engrossed 
in the representation, so that they could mentally experience the episodes of 
Christ's sacrifice and imitate him.^? The most representative paintings of this 
process are those that portray various stages of the Passion, such as Memling's 
Panorama of the Passion, commissioned by Tommaso Portinari.*? Similar in- 
terpretations have been applied to other kinds of works. For instance, Matthew 
Botvinick has studied the Seilern Triptych by the Master of Flémalle, which 
shows the Entombment and the Resurrection, in this light.^* He understands 
the path taken by the devotee as the road leading to Golgotha, and there- 
fore reads the sitter as a pilgrim heading to the Holy Land.# According to 
Botvinick, the triptych should be understood as an equivalent of the imagina- 
tive pilgrimages flourishing in the devotional literature of the time. Botvinick 
also argues that this interpretation should be extended to the whole corpus 
of early Netherlandish paintings with devotional portraits. Devotees progress- 
ing towards the biblical scene would then have been portrayed performing a 
meditative pilgrimage, and recreating mentally the Passion, as recommended 
by spiritual advisers. 

However, if the hypothesis of the meditative pilgrimage is plausible when 
it comes to paintings portraying the sitters on a path in front of an episode of 
the life of Christ, it is far less convincing when applied to paintings depicting 
other subjects. This hypothesis is indeed too restrictive, notably when applied 


afflictionum et dolorum internorum Christi que forsitan sensibilem penam precelle- 
bat"). Zerbolt van Zutphen, La montée, 240; English translation from: Van Engen, Devotio 
moderna, 283. 

42 On this topic, see the seminal: Marrow, Passion. This can also be related to the 'contempla- 
tive immersion' described by Panofsky with regard to Andachtsbilder. 

43 On these panoramas, see: Smeyers, "Analecta"; Kirkland-Ives, In the Footsteps and Rudy, 
Virtual Pilgrimages, 150—70. 

44 Matthew Botvinick, "The Painting as Pilgrimage: Traces of a Subtext in the Work of 
Campin and Contemporaries,” Art History 15 (1992), 1-18. 

45 According to Botvinick, the hypothesis of the painting as a pilgrimage resolves the anach- 
ronism inherent to the insertion of devotional portraits in religious scenes. 
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to paintings with hieratic scenes, in which it seems unlikely that the devotees 
were imagining themselves reliving an episode of the Scriptures, any more 
than they were picturing themselves on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. As a 
comparison with some devotional manuals of the time indicates, it is possible 
for the dynamics of the devotees’ movement—and the motif of the path—to 
assume another meaning. 


2.2 An Image of Spiritual Progression 
Let us first stay focused on paintings showing a devotee kneeling on a path 
before an episode of the Passion, such as those discussed by Botvinick. As 
we have seen, scholars have tended to interpret these paintings as medita- 
tive pilgrimages. Nonetheless, the place granted to meditations on the life of 
Christ within the spiritual process, as described by devotional authors, invites 
us to take this interpretation further. A close reading of spiritual manuals of 
the time indicates that meditations on the life of Christ—and more specifi- 
cally on the Passion—were an integral part of the broader process of spiri- 
tual progression; they nurtured the spiritual life.^9 In his two treatises, Gerard 
Zerbolt van Zutphen notably elaborates upon the utility—in the short and in 
the long term—of the meditation on Christ's life, before describing at length 
suitable subjects for such exercises. Meditating on the Passion provokes contri- 
tion in the short term, but it also has longer-lasting effects. Indeed, it leads to 
the reforming of memory and to the acquisition of virtues, for Christ is the best 
example to imitate. It also stirs up charity and love, which both lead to spiritual 
perfection.” As Zerbolt underscores, “Jesus Christ, God and man, intermedi- 
ary between God and man, is himself the path that you have to climb up to 
reach the knowledge and love of the divinity”.48 

Portraying devotees in prayer before an episode of the life of Christ could 
therefore have broader implications than ‘simply’ evoking mental pilgrimage 
as Botvinick argues, especially when the painting includes devices such as the 
path leading to the sacred scene. Not only does the meditation on the depicted 
topic trigger contrition for and imitation of Christ—two fundamental aspects 
of meditative practices—but it also produces a spiritual growth leading to 
perfection. Christ, the Son of God, is an intermediary through whom one must 
pass in order to attain union with God. Meditating on his sufferings and his 


46 Zerbolt van Zutphen, Manuel, 33. 

47 See for instance, chapter 32 of the De spiritualibus ascensionibus: Zerbolt van Zutphen, La 
montée, 233-47. 

48 "Christus Ihesus Deus et homo, Dei et hominum mediator, ipse est via per quam ad divi- 
natatis noticiam simul et amorem debes ascendere." Zerbolt van Zutphen, Manuel, 201 
(my translation). 
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sacrifice for humankind is essential for whoever wants to progress spiritually. 
The high number of works showing the devotees progressing along a path 
leading to an episode of the life of Christ should be considered in that light. 
Such pictures could function on different levels, not only as images of spiritual 
progression, but also as devotional support, in the same way as devotional trea- 
tises dedicated to the Passion of Christ do. On a more general level, paintings 
showing the devotees on a path, heading towards a (group of) sacred figure(s) 
also allude to the spiritual progression of these sitters, as indicated by a com- 
parison with themes and literary strategies at play in devotional manuals of 
the time. 

In the very first pages of his De reformacione virium anime, Gerard Zerbolt 
van Zutphen advises those of his readers willing to evolve towards spiritual 
perfection to consider the long journey in front of them, which is needed to 
attain this goal: 


Whoever you are, you who are devout and who desires to take a direct 
and straightforward path in your spiritual exercises, remain continually 
in these two points: first, always keep before your mind’s eye the place 
from where you've fallen, and what you were, so that you may understand 
from this what you ought to be. Secondly, at every opportunity, exam- 
ine what you are or your current nature, reflect on it often to measure 
the distance that separates you from the state from which you fell and to 
appreciate the path that you have left to travel so that, by progressing, you 
may return to that state.*? 


This passage clearly shows that Zerbolt uses the image of the path as a metaphor 
expressing the progress towards a virtuous life. Fallen from the celestial para- 
dise into the valley of tears because of sins, devotees have to adopt a virtuous 
life—on which Zerbolt focuses his attention in the pages that follow— in order 
to hope to return to their original state. This didactic method aims at helping 
the devotee to visualise the efforts s/he must make in order to reform the three 
powers of the soul (that is memory, will and intellect). Zerbolt also insists on 
the importance of the visualisation of the path, for those who do not want to 


49 “In hijs duobus quicumque devotus es, quicumque rectam et directam viam in exercicijs 
spiritualibus obtinere desideras, iugiter versare; in hijs stude te iugiter exercitare. Primo, 
utsemper ante mentis oculos habeas, unde cecidisti, et quid fuisti, un inde intelligas quid 
esse debeas. Secundo ut frequenter discucias, sepe revolvas, quid modo sis, seu qualis sis, 
ut inde perpendas quantum ab eo statu distas unde cecidisti, et scias quanta tibi restat via 
ut ad illum statum proficiendo redeas.” Zerbolt van Zutphen, Manuel, 98 (my translation). 
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lose their way in vain efforts. He even goes as far as establishing an analogy 
between the devotee and the traveller: 


Even if, like a traveller who does not know the aim of his journey and who 
does not consider or look where he is heading, who frequently loses his 
way, who struggles and makes little progress, you do not look towards or 
consider the goal of your spiritual exercises: often, you will struggle hard 
without getting nearer to your goal. Many times, you will exhaust yourself 
through the great effort of fasting, keeping vigil and other similar prac- 
tices, only to advance very little in the true spiritual life.5° 


By making this analogy, Zerbolt underlines the crucial importance of drawing 
up a plan for a spiritual journey and of knowing how and when to perform par- 
ticular kinds of exercise. In the subsequent chapters of his manual, the author 
also takes care to describe, step by step, the whole process to his audience. 
Such didactic texts played a fundamental role in the structuring of meditative 
practices of the time. 

If texts were formative tools, images could also assume such functions. 
Through the introduction of the motif of the devotee kneeling on a path, many 
paintings with devotional portraits visualise the spiritual process in which the 
portrayed persons are involved. By placing in the background a landscape 
evoking the earthly world and its activities and, in the foreground, the devo- 
tees on a path leading to the religious scene, these pictures visually suggest 
the quest for spiritual perfection by the sitters, and echo the literary strategies 
described above. Considered as a support of the meditative practice—in the 
same way as texts are—these paintings helped the devotees to visualise the 
path they should choose, that is the turning away from the vices of the earthly 
world, as depicted in the background, and towards the acquisition of virtues, as 
represented in the foreground. Moreover, the paintings show the devotees hav- 
ing already completed an important part of the journey leading to perfection 
as well as the reward they will receive for their efforts. Devotees represented 
as undertaking a journey in this manner can be understood to be heading to- 
wards the culmination of the meditative process, a point at which they will be 
allowed to experience union with God. In this regard, a small panel from the 


50 “Sicut autem viator qui finem vie sue nescit, et locum quo perget non considerat vel at- 
tendit, frequenter errat, multum laborat et parum proficit, sic fit si in exercicijs tuis spiri- 
tualibus finem exerciciorum non attendis vel consideras, frequenter multum laboris, et 
a fine tuo eque distabis. Sepe per ardua in ieiunijs et vigilijs et similibus multum fatiga- 
beris et parum in vera spiritualitate proficies." Zerbolt van Zutphen, Manuel, 98-100 (my 
translation). 
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National Gallery in London, attributed to a follower of Joachim Patinier or Joos 
van Cleve, deserves particular attention (Fig. 58).5! 

The painting shows a nun kneeling in front of the Virgin and Child—that 
is a typical ‘work of dialogue’, as discussed in the previous chapter—in an en- 
closed garden situated in a green landscape. The composition suggests that the 
religious woman has arrived at the end of her spiritual progression: as the com- 
position indicates, she has come from the hamlet in the background, which 
is partially hidden by a thick bush, and she has entered the enclosed garden 
depicted in the foreground, before kneeling to pray. The Virgin is seated in the 
garden on the left, holding her Son in her lap. Symbol of the Virgin's purity but 
also of the nun's heart (as we will see below), this enclosed garden is the place 
of the divine encounter. Interestingly, Christ manifests a particular interest in 
the religious woman: he holds prayer beads in his hands and leans towards the 
nun, as if he wants to give her the object, while she kneels in a static position. 
The painting thus displays the reward, the benefits, that the nun has reaped 
during her spiritual progression: she has left the perceptible world —symbol- 
ised by the secular zone of the background—with the vices it implies and she 
has made every effort to acquire the virtues and attain purity of the heart, to 
recall Radewijns' and Zerbolt's phrasings. By responding to the call of God, she 
has been admitted to a unitive experience with him. The way the Child inter- 
acts with the nun relates to a crucial element of mystical union as expressed 
and described by many late medieval authors: even if the devotee wants to 
come and connect with the divine, the fulfilment of this union is possible only 
if Christ has decided that it will be so. Jan van Ruusbroec explains this particu- 
larly well in a passage from the Geestelijke brulocht. The mystic reminds his 
readers that union between the soul and God consists first and foremost of a 
"gathering of two persons who come from diverse places which are opposed to 
and separate from each other’,5? but also that this union mainly depends on 
God's will. Even though the devotee does everything in his/her power to attain 
mystical union, it only happens if God wants it to happen. This idea finds a 
particularly clear expression in a passage from the third book of the Brulocht 
when, evoking the ‘life of contemplating God’ (godschouwende leven, that is 
the third life described in the Brulocht),5? Ruusbroec states: “And no one can 
arrive at this by means of science or subtlety, nor by any practice, but he whom 


51 Cat. 604. 

52 “[...] eene vergaderinghe van twee personen die comen van diverschen staden, die in hem 
selven contrarie ende ghedeylt sijn” Ruusbroec, Die geestelike, D471 (1. b1616-17), E470 
(l. B1391-92). 

53 On this notion, see: ibid., 33-34. 
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FIGURE 58 Follower of Joachim Patinier or Joos van Cleve, The Virgin and Child with a Nun 
in Prayer (c. 1530). Oil on panel, 33.5 x 24.1 cm. London, National Gallery, inv. no. 
NG 945 
© IMAGE: NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 
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God wishes to unite with His Spirit and to illumine with Himself may contem- 
plate God, and nobody else.”54 

Other paintings in the corpus depict the divine encounter as an initiative 
coming from the Virgin or Christ. This is notably the case for Hans Memling's 
Virgin and Child with a Man in Prayer and St. Anthony, now at the National 
Gallery of Canada in Ottawa (Fig. 59).55 The scene takes place in a domestic 
interior. The Virgin stands in the centre of the composition, with a man kneel- 
ing next to her. A wooden throne decorated with an embroidered cloth is visi- 
blein the back of the room, indicating that the room belongs to Mary. The right 
wall is pierced by a window and a door through which the devotee and his 
patron saint have just passed. St. Anthony introduces the kneeling man to the 
Virgin, who stands in front of them. The compositional structure of the work 
and the placement of the figures suggest that the Virgin has left her throne 
and has come to the door to welcome the devotee. Her face, which is directed 
towards the man, together with the way she holds her Son, as if she wanted 
to present him to her guests, suggests that she initiated this meeting.56 In this 
painting (just as in the panel by a follower of Patinier), the outcome of the 
spiritual journey performed by the devotee has been made possible by a final 
action of the sacred person. 

As we will see now, the nature of the central space of the composition, in 
which the sacred personae are placed and who the devotees meet (or will 
meet) if they follow the path of spiritual progression, is full of significance. The 
meaning of this space—which in most cases can be considered as sacred—can 
be grasped not only by looking at the picture itself, but also by evoking textual 
sources. Before focusing on the different kinds of sacred spaces observed in the 


54 “Ende hier toe en mach niemen comen overmids constochte subtijlheit, noch met gheen- 
re oefeninghen; maer die godin sinen gheeste vereenighen wilt ende met hem selven 
verclaren, hi mach gode bescouwen ende niemen meer" Ruusbroec, Die geestelike, D575 
(l. c11-14), E574 (l. c. 9-12). This idea is also to be found in the key-sentence of the Brulocht, 
which has been well studied by Paul Mommaers: “God comt zonder <onder> laet in ons 
met middele ende sonder middel, ende eyschet ons ghebruken enden werken, ende dat 
date en vanden anderen onghehindert blive, maer altoes ghesterket werde": Ruusbroec, 
Die geestelike, D533, (1. b2244—2247). See: Paul Mommaers, "Une phrase clef des noces spi- 
rituelles," in Jan van Ruusbroec. The Sources, Content and Sequels of his Mysticism, ed. Paul 
Mommaers and Norbert Paepe (Leuven: 1984), 100-21. The second part of the sentence 
will be analysed in Chapter Four. 

55  Cat.573. 

56 Another example of this phenomenon is the Triptych of the Virgin and Child with Saints 
and a Man in Prayer, by Jan Provoost, noted above, in which the Virgin initiates the 
contact with the devotee by placing her right hand on his shoulder, as if she wants to 
create a physical bond between the man, herself and her Son (cat. 610). 
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FIGURE 59 Hans Memling, The Virgin and Child with a Man in Prayer and 
St. Anthony (1472). Oil on panel, 92.7 x 53.6 cm. Ottawa, National 
Gallery of Canada, inv. no. 6191 
© IMAGE: NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA, OTTAWA 
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corpus, it is worth highlighting again the juxtaposition of this sacred space in 
the foreground with a profane or earthly space in the background, as we saw 
with the Virgin and Child with a Nun in Prayer, by a follower of Patinier.5” This 
can be observed in numerous paintings of the corpus. For instance, Jan van 
Eyck’s Virgin of the Chancellor Rolin also presents a composition opposing a 
sacred place in the foreground—in which Nicolas Rolin prays to the Virgin and 
Child—and a large cityscape with a river in the background. This cityscape 
is visible through the three arched windows opening onto a terrace behind 
the main scene, in which the two now-famous onlookers are observing the 
landscape.58 Passers-by are crossing the bridge and are walking into the city, 
while others head for the square in front of the church on the right (Fig. 60). 
Van Eyck’s landscape thus offers to the viewer a lively image of the earthly 
world and its activities. The quiet palace of the Virgin contrasts with this pro- 
fane space depicted in the background. Likewise, the Triptych of Pieter Bladelin, 
executed by Rogier van der Weyden c. 1445, is particularly interesting (Fig. 61).59 
Indeed, the town visible in the distance behind the barn, in which Bladelin, the 
treasurer of the Order of the Golden Fleece, witnesses the Nativity, is usually 
identified as Middelburg, the small Flemish city founded by Bladelin in 1452. 
The urban landscape, symbol of the earthly world, represented in this trip- 
tych is an actual place, therefore emphasising the contrast between the secular 
sphere in the background, and the space of the foreground, which possesses a 
particular quality: this is the sacred space.®° 


57 Wemustnote here that not all paintings include such a juxtaposition. In Jean Bellegambe's 
Triptych of the Trinity of Marchiennes, already discussed above, for instance, the three 
panels represent one single space delimited by a blue background without any figurative 
element enabling us to locate this place in relation to another (except for the colour of the 
background and the architecture, suggesting the heavenly nature of the place). 

58 The detailed and meticulous execution of the landscape by Van Eyck has led to many— 
and often vain—attempts to identify the city. See: Micheline Comblen-Sonkes and 
Philippe Lorentz, Musée du Louvre. Paris. II. Corpus de la peinture des anciens Pays-Bas 
méridionaux et de la principauté de Liège au quinzième siècle, 17 (Brussels: 1995), 32-38. 

59 Cat. 672. 

60 Representations of actual cities are frequent in early Netherlandish painting. Among 
those in the studied corpus, one can mention the Triptych of the Humbracht Family, by 
the Master of Frankfurt (cat. 435), whose background includes a view of Utrecht, recog- 
nisable by the tower of the cathedral, and by the Buurtoren and the Wittevrouwenpoort. 
The famous Minnewater in Bruges is depicted in Memling's Diptych of Maarten van 
Nieuwenhove (cat. 558). Paintings executed by the Master of the Legend of St. Lucy and 
by the Master of the Legend of St. Ursula often include Bruges monuments in the back- 
ground. See: Nicole Verhaegen, “Le Maitre de la Légende de sainte Lucie. Précisions sur 
son ceuvre," Bulletin de l'Institut royal du Patrimoine artistique 2 (1959), 73-82 and Georges 
Marlier, “Le Maitre de la Légende de sainte Ursule,” Jaarboek van het Koninklijk Museum 
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FIGURE 60 Detail of Fig. 4 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 


3 The Goal of the Spiritual Journey and the Status of the Sacred 
Space 


As Mircea Eliade asserted in his seminal Das Heilige und das Profane, "for reli- 
gious man, space is not homogeneous; he experiences interruptions, breaks in 
it; some parts of space are qualitatively different from others.”®! A close study 
of the composition of early Netherlandish paintings with devotional portraits 
tends to corroborate this statement. Indeed, numerous works under consider- 
ation in this book present a composition with juxtaposed spaces in the back- 
and foregrounds. The foreground can usually be considered as the loci sacri of 
the picture, due to several motifs. As we have already seen with Falkenburg's 
study of the Mérode Triptych in relation to the metaphor of the 'house of the 


voor Schone Kunsten (1964), 5-42. In the Portrait of a Young Man in Prayer, by the Master 
of the View of Sainte-Gudule at the National Gallery in London (cat. 544), the church 
depicted behind the sitter is Notre-Dame-du-Sablon in Brussels. 

61 Mircea Eliade, The Sacred and the Profane. The Nature of Religion (Orlando: 1959), 20. On 
the reception and refinement of Eliade's paradigm over time, see: Andrew Spicer and 
Sarah Hamilton (eds.), Defining the Holy. Sacred Space in Medieval and Early Modern 
Europe (Aldershot: 2005), 2-5. 
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FIGURE 61 Rogier van der Weyden, Triptych of Pieter Bladelin (c. 1445). Oil on panel, 91 x 89 
cm (centre panel) and 91 x 40 cm (wings). Berlin, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 
Gemäldegalerie, inv. no. 535 
€ IMAGE: GEMÁLDEGALERIE, BERLIN 


soul, it is worth embarking on a close analysis of the nature of the sacred space 
depicted in these images, for it reinforces the idea of the spiritual journey of 
the devotees. 

The topic of sacred space is at the core of recent trends in medieval scholar- 
ship and raises many issues. As Sarah Hamilton and Andrew Spicer note in the 
introduction of the volume “Defining the Holy’, in contrast with anthropolo- 
gists and sociologists: 


Historians have been slow to attribute the topic of sacred space with 
importance, and have only recently begun to explore in depth the rich 
textual evidence in order to answer questions about how people in this 
period [covering the late Middle Ages and the early modern period] un- 
derstood, and defined sacred space.92 


The definition of what was considered as a sacred space at the time, as well as 
the ways in which a space was manifested or seen as sacred, are indeed crucial 
for cultural and visual studies in general, and for the purpose of the present 
book in particular. Yet, despite many attempts at establishing a definition of 
the broad concept of sacred space, it must be noted that current scholarship 
tends to focus mainly on physical or material spaces such as churches, cultic 


62 Spicer and Hamilton, Defining, 3. 
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places, sites of pilgrimage or domestic places invested with sacrality.® Rare are 
the contributions dealing with mental space (perceived, conceived or lived), 
one of the two categories of space defined by Henri Lefebvre in his seminal 
work.54 Likewise, studies of representations of sacred space in pictorial art are 
scarce, and much remains to be done. Nonetheless, some considerations on 
sacred space formulated in general terms can be applied to the representa- 
tion of sacred space in the visual arts, and especially to the works under con- 
sideration here. This is notably the case for Eliade's notion of ‘hierophany’ 
(Hierophanie), that is, the manifestation of the sacred. According to Eliade, 
“man becomes aware of the sacred because it manifests itself, shows itself, as 
something wholly different from the profane”.® In the same vein, Jeanne Kilde 
remarks that: 


Places are deemed sacred precisely because a divine or supernatural 
power dwells in them. These powerful places help to center the commu- 
nity, orienting its members to the rest of the nonsacred, or profane, world. 
These holy centers orient individuals and groups ‘vertically’, creating a 
spatial link between the heavenly power above and the more problem- 
atic, even evil, power of the underworld below. They also orient groups 
"horizontally, dividing the landscape into sacred centers and profane 
fringes, imprinting a hierarchy of meaning onto the very earth itself.96 


Even though Kilde is mainly dealing with physical sacred spaces, her statement 
can be related to what is observable in religious paintings with devotional por- 
traits. Indeed, many of these works present a structuring of the pictorial space 
that visualises a distinction between the profane and sacred spheres. In the 


63 For a historiographical overview on medieval sacred space (with bibliography), see: 
Megan Cassidy-Welch, “Space and Place in Medieval Contexts,” Parergon 27 (2010), 1-12. 
On this topic, see also Jean Holm and John Bowker (eds.), Sacred Place (London: 1994); 
John Inge, A Christian Theology of Place (Aldershot: 2003); Spicer and Hamilton, Defining; 
Will Coster and Andrew Spicer (eds.), Sacred Space in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge: 
2005); Philip North and John North, Sacred Space. House of God, Gate of Heaven (London: 
2007); Jeanne Halgren Kilde, Sacred Power, Sacred Space. An Introduction to Christian 
Architecture and Worship (Oxford: 2008); Thomas Coomans, Herman De Dijn, Jan De 
Mayer, Rajesh Heynickx, and Bart Verschaffel (eds.), Loci sacri. Understanding Sacred 
Places (Leuven: 2012). 

64 Henri Lefebvre, La production de l'espace (Paris: 1974). When it comes to the topic of the 
representation of sacred spaces, one has to turn to literary scholarship to find some reflec- 
tions on the study of spatial images. See the references cited below. 

65 Eliade, The Sacred, n. 

66 Kilde, Sacred Power, 5. 
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latter case, the sacredness of the place is expressed through a series of sym- 
bols or motifs, as we will see in the following section. The main space of the 
composition, to which the sacred personae belong and to which the devotees 
aspire, takes various forms. This sacred (or at least sacralised by the presence of 
a holy figure) place can be an open space, like a landscape, or more frequently 
an enclosed one: a palace, a domestic setting, an enclosed garden or a cloister. 
Turning to the religious literature of the time—rooted in a textual tradition of 
allegorical places—is useful in order to grasp the value and meaning of these 
different places in which the meeting between the saints and the devotees 
takes (or will take) place. 


3.1 The Garden and the House of the Soul: Two Metaphors Sacralising 
Space 

During the medieval period, the spiritual quest was first and foremost a quest 
for interiority. Since the soul was considered the place where union with God 
occurs, spiritual experience consisted primarily of fashioning the soul so 
that it would be ready to receive Christ. Late medieval devotional literature 
often makes that process explicit by using several metaphors to describe the 
effort to be exerted by the soul in order to welcome God. The enclosed gar- 
den, symbol of the devotee’s heart in which the soul unites with God, is one 
of the most popular of these metaphors in late medieval devotional literature. 
This image originates from the Song of the Songs.®’ In the medieval exegeti- 
cal tradition, the bride is usually associated with the Church or the Virgin. In 
the course of time, the bride also became associated with the human soul. 
In the Song, the union between the bride and Christ, her Bridegroom, takes 
place in a garden. Commentaries by Richard of Saint Victor (+ 1173) and by 
Honorius Augustodunensis (+ 1154) played a crucial role in the elaboration of 
the image of the enclosed garden (the hortus conclusus) as the seat of the in- 
dividual soul in which union with God occurs. Within the work of Bernard 
of Clairvaux (1 1153), this trend towards a more mystical interpretation of the 
Song became stronger. From the twelfth century onwards, the text became in- 
creasingly considered as a reflection of "the inner experience of the Divinity 
by the human soul, a focus on which the pious are able to reflect in order 
to reach an inner, intimate relationship with God" 9$ Texts using allegorical 
references to the soul as a garden exist in devotional literature from the 


67 The following explanation is mainly based on: Reindert Falkenburg, The Fruit of Devotion. 
Mysticism and the Imagery of Love in Flemish Paintings of the Virgin and Child, 1450-1550 
(Amsterdam: 1994), esp. 16-55. 

68  Ibid.,18. 
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thirteenth century onwards, but it is nonetheless in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries that this literary genre enjoyed its full blossoming, with the appear- 
ance of short treatises in Latin or in the vernacular, dedicated to the topic.® 
In these texts, the soul is described as a garden, in which one must sow and 
cultivate various virtues, symbolised by different flowers and plants, in order 
to meet the Bridegroom and wed him.” The garden metaphor then became a 
commonplace of devotional literature."! During the course of the Middle Ages, 
due to a process of (con)fusion of several allegories and symbols, the hortus 
conclusus came to represent either the soul of the Virgin Mary or the soul of 
the individual. This double understanding of the motif finds its explanation 
first and foremost in the fact that the Virgin served as a model for the reader 
invited to fashion the garden of his/her soul in order to welcome Christ, just as 
Mary did at the moment of the Incarnation, as we saw in the preceding discus- 
sion about the Mérode Triptych.?? 

As the works of several art historians have shown, this garden metaphor is 
given visual expression in the art of the time, notably in early Netherlandish 
painting. Indeed, the enclosed garden, in which the Virgin and Child are often 
shown sitting quietly, is a commonplace in late medieval art. Demarcated by 
low brick walls or natural hedges, the space of the enclosed garden is gener- 
ally composed of a lawn scattered with plants or flowers, on which Mary sits. 
She is regularly accompanied by her mother, St. Anne, or other (sometimes 
male, but more generally female) saints." The identification of Mary with 
the bride of the Song of the Songs explains the success of the iconography 


69 Ibid, 20. 

70 Fora detailed analysis of the symbolism of these plants and flowers, see: ibid., 7-15 and 
Mirella Levi D'Acona, The Garden of the Renaissance. Botanical Symbolism in Italian 
Painting (Florence: 1977). The symbolism of the garden is also used with the metaphor of 
the garden of love, of virtues, or of sufferings (in this case, the plants refer to the Passion of 
Christ and the compassion of his mother). See: Falkenburg, The Fruit of Devotion, 37-49. 
On the garden of love as a a literary trope for secular love (which is also about chastity) 
in chivalric literature, see also: Michael Camille, The Medieval Art of Love: Objects and 
Subjects of Desire (New York: 1998); Ruth Bartal, "The Song of Songs and the Art of Marital 
Affection—the Fifteenth Century Netherlandish Canticum Canticorum,” Assaph. Studies 
in Art History 7 (2002), 59-94. 

71 For a descriptive list of the main Dutch texts produced between 1450 and 1550 using this 
metaphor, see: Falkenburg, The Fruit of Devotion, 22-49. 

72 Thatis, the principle of conformity (conformitas, medevormigheit) analysed by Falkenburg 
and described above. 

73 For an example of a Virgin and Child with male and female saints, see the Madonna 
and Child with Saints in the Enclosed Garden, by the workshop of the Master of Flémalle 
(Washington, National Gallery of Art, Samuel H. Kress Collection, inv. no 1959.9.3). On 
the relationship between mystical union and the enclosed garden and its iconography, 
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of the Madonna in the enclosed garden, but that is not the only explanation 
for the widespread use of this garden motif. Since the garden symbolises the 
immaculate soul of the Virgin in late medieval devotional culture, it is logical 
to consider that paintings representing an enclosed garden were, like the texts 
discussed above, polyvalent. Thus, when the devotee and the Virgin appear to- 
gether in the Aortus conclusus, this space can either symbolise the soul of Mary, 
as a model of perfection for the devotee, or the soul of the sitter within which 
union with Christ is happening. In both scenarios, the garden appears as the 
sacred place par excellence of the representation. 

In the corpus of early Netherlandish paintings with devotional portraits, 
forty-four works present the devotees in an enclosed garden and, among them, 
twenty-nine show the Virgin and Child (or a related Marian theme) in an hor- 
tus conclusus.”* In most of these paintings, the devotees are portrayed within 
the garden, as is the case in the painting by a follower of Patinier’s, discussed 
above. In such cases, the sitter has arrived at the term of his/her spiritual 
journey; his/her soul is united with God. In other works, the enclosed garden 
in which the divine encounter takes place is divided into several panels of 
the work, as is the case of the Triptych of Jan de Witte, by the Master of 1473 
(Fig. 62).”5 The triptych presents a continuous space consisting of an enclosed 
garden, demarcated in the background by a crenelated brick wall. The Virgin is 
seen enthroned on the main panel, while Jan de Witte kneels in the left wing 
and his wife Maria Hoose in the right. 

Also founded on scriptural sources, the metaphor of the house of the heart 
is another commonplace of devotional literature. It functions in the same way 
asthe metaphor of the garden and finds its origins in late Antique writings. It is 
nevertheless only during the Middle Ages that this metaphor began to be truly 
exploited in various contexts, such as monastic literature, sermons and ver- 
nacular devotional texts.76 As Hamburger underscores, “elaborated in monas- 


see also: Caroline Diskant Muir, Saintly Brides and Bridegrooms. The Mystic Marriage in 
Northern Renaissance Art (London: 2012), esp. 2-3, 21-23. 

74 Cat. 23, 54, 98, 101, 198, 201, 221, 325, 373, 384, 403, 416, 417, 424, 428, 429, 443, 463, 464, 505, 
531, 557, 559, 571, 604, 644, 653, 681, 711, 712. Three works depict Christ in a garden (cat. 537, 
636, 640). Eleven other works—either incomplete or with the portraits on the outer wings 
without any religious scene—show the devotees alone in an enclosed garden or before a 
wall, suggesting they are kneeling in such a space (cat. 1, 9, 34, 130, 137, 192, 269, 496, 524, 
616, 618). 

75 Cat. 403. See also cat. 9, 403, 463, 464, 559, 636. 

76 On the history of this metaphor, see: Friedrich Ohly, “Cor Amantis non augustum. Vom 
Wohnen im Herzen,’ in Schriften zur mittelalterlichen Bedeutungsforschung, ed. Friedrich 
Ohly (Darmstad: 1977), 125-55; Friedrich Ohly, “Haus als Metapher in Reallexikon für 
Antike und Christentum, vol. 13 (1986), 905-1063; Hamburger, Nuns as Artists, 151—75; 
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FIGURE 62 Master of 1473, Triptych of Jan de Witte (1473). Oil on panel, 74.5 x 38.7 cm (centre 
panel), 74.5 x 38.5 cm (left wing) and 74.5 x 38.5 cm (right wing). Brussels, MRBAB, 
inv. no. 7007 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 
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tic meditational literature, the conceit of the soul as an architectural structure 
had become, by the end of the Middle Ages, one of the most useful and hence 
most familiar of devotional devices, as much as an image of initiation as of 
instruction’.”” The success of this metaphor can also be seen in the mystical 
tradition, as indicated by a passage from Jan van Ruusbroec’s Brulocht. The au- 
thor refers to the Gospel of St. Luke in order to express the idea that union with 
Christ occurs in the soul’s house. Evoking the nature of the encounter with 
Christ that one can experience during the first stage of spiritual life (that is the 
active life), Ruusbroec writes: 


Falkenburg, “The Household" and Emanuel S. Klinkenberg, “Wil diin herte bereeden ghe- 
liic eenen huze’. De binnenhuisallegorie in de geestelijke letterkunde,” Queeste. Tijdschrift 
over middeleeuwse letterkunde in de Nederlanden 14/2 (2007), 126-53. 

77 Hamburger, Nuns as Artists, 156. More generally, on architectural metaphors, see: 
Christiania Whitehead, Castles of the Mind. A Study of Medieval Architectural Allegory 
(Cardiff: 2003). 
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In this light Christ speaks to that man’s longing: “Come down quickly, 
for today I must dwell in thy house.” This hasty descent is nothing other 
than a flowing-down with longing and with love into the abyss of the 
Godhead, which no understanding can reach in created light.78 


He then elaborates, saying: 


This is how we should meet Christ in the highest (point) of the active life. 
If you have laid justice and charity and humility as the foundation, and 
if you have established your dwelling (woninghe)—namely the virtues 
which have been shown here—upon them; and if you have met Christ 
with faith, intention and with love, then you dwell in God and God in you, 
and you have taken possession of an active life.”9 


The cyclical and repetitive structure of the Brulocht justifies the notion that 
man can already start to experience a type of union with God at the beginning 
of his spiritual progression,9? but for now, it is worth insisting on the fact that 
the mystic also affirms that union with God occurs within the soul, which is 
described as a house (woninghe) whose foundations represent the virtues one 
must cultivate. The success of the metaphor of the soul's house is attested 
to in a vast array of late medieval spiritual literature. Likewise, the image of 
the house of the soul is also to be found in the visual arts. The image is some- 
times treated in a very literal way, leaving no doubt as to the metaphorical 
reading of the image’s content, as can be seen in a drawing produced around 
1500 in the Benedictine abbey of St. Walburgis near Eichstätt (Fig. 63).8! This 
picture shows a heart-shaped house, which must be understood as the soul 


78 “In desen lichte spreect Cristus tot der begheerten des menschen: ‘Ganc neder haestelijc, 
want my behoret hden te woenen in dinen huyse’. Dit nedergaen haestelijc en en es anders 
niet dan een nedervlieten met begherten ende met minnen inden afgront der godheit, dat 
gheen verstaen in ghescapenen lichte ghereyken en kan." Ruusbroec, Die geestelike, D277 
(L 1000-05), E276 (1. 851-55). 

79 "Dit es hoe wij Cristum ontmoeten selen in dat hoochste van werkende even. Hebdi 
gherechticheit ende karitate endeoetmoedicheit gheleghet teenen fondamente, ende 
hebdi daer op ghesticht eene woninghe—dat sijn die duechde die hier bewiset sijn—, 
ende hebdi Cristum ontmoet met ghelove, met meyninghen ende met minnen, soe wo- 
endi in gode ende god in u, ende ghi hebt beseten een werkende leven.’ Ruusbroec, Die 
geestelike, D279 (l. 1016-21), E278 (1. 864-69). 

80 Chapter Four includes a presentation of the structure and content of the Brulocht, in 
which this notion of a cycle is addressed. 

81 The drawing comes from a set of eleven drawings on single sheets, probably executed by 
the same nun. See: Hamburger, Nuns as Artists, 151-58. 
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FIGURE 63 Anonymous Bavarian artist, The House of the Heart (c. 1500). Drawing on paper. 


Berlin, Staatsbibliothek— Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Handschriftenabteilung, 417 


© IMAGE: STAATSBIBLIOTHEK, BERLIN 
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of the Benedictine nun who is reprsesented inside it, in an encounter with 
the Trinity. In early Netherlandish painting, the image of the soul’s house 
takes a much more realistic form, as we have already seen with the Mérode 
Triptych. Our corpus includes thirty-three works in which the devotees and/ 
or the sacred personae are located in a domestic setting, which alludes to this 
metaphor.® If initially the presence of Mary or Christ invites us to consider 
the place in which they stand as the sacred space of the work (by opposition 
to the rest of the composition), the devotional context in which these paint- 
ings have been produced also leads the viewer to consider this location as 
an image of the devotee's soul within which union with Christ occurs. Such 
domestic interiors can also be considered as the sacred place par excellence 
of the work. 


3.2 The Cloister of the Soul: A Metaphor Related to the House of the Soul 

The metaphor of the soul as a house was widely popular in late medieval de- 
votional literature written in the vernacular and thus destined in particular 
for lay readers. The allusions to the furniture and objects typically found in 
contemporary domestic interiors were particularly suited for this audience 
who could give a sacred aspect to their daily life and environment through 
meditation.?? In the high Middle Ages, a related metaphor, addressed more 
specifically to monks and nuns, was also developed: the image of the soul 
as a cloister (claustro animae).9* Adapted to the monastic environment and 
way of life, this metaphor appeared in treatises destined for a religious audi- 
ence and became widespread from the twelfth century onwards.85 Numerous 
texts entitled De claustro animae were written by monastic authors, whose 
goal was to symbolise the different steps of virtuous or mystical life by hav- 
ing recourse to the image of conventual places. The most famous of these 


82 Cat. 17, 18, 37, 109, 117, 122, 155, 228, 232, 281, 294, 360, 367, 383, 394, 404, 405, 429, 432, 478, 
494, 497, 515, 549, 558, 560, 566, 573, 611, 612, 649, 655, 724. 

83 On the success of this metaphor on a broader scale, see: Whitehead, Castles of the Mind, 
61-86. 

84 Guy Oury, “Le De claustro animae de Jean prieur de Saint-Jean-des-Vignes, Revue 
dascétique et de mystique 40 (1964), 431. In the course of time, the metaphor also enjoyed 
success among educated laypeople. See: Aden Kumler, Translating Truth. Ambitious 
Images and Religious Knowledge in Late Medieval France and England (New Haven: 2011). 

85 Hamburger, Nuns as Artists, 157. 

86 On these texts, see among others: Oury, “Le De claustro"; Christiania Whitehead, “Making 
a Cloister of the Soul in Medieval Religious Treatises,” Medium Ævum 67 (1998), 1-29; 
Whitehead, Castles of the Mind, 61-86; Janice Pinder, “Love and Reason from Hugh 
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texts is without doubt the De claustro animae by Hugh of Fouilloy (+ before 
1174). Dated from the mid-twelfth century, this treatise enjoyed widespread 
circulation in the following centuries.’ The De claustro animae is composed 
of four books and consists of an exegetical reflection on monastic life (with 
each book corresponding to one of the four exegetical senses). As Whitehead 
explains: 


Providing allegorical readings of the different architectural zones of the 
cloister, it equips every moment of the daily monastic regime with an ad- 
ditional meditative dimension by linking each of the habitual spaces of 
operation with a moral idea or attitude. The treatise also responds to the 
contemporary wish to organise essential spiritual information within an 
easily memorable framework.5? 


Entitled De claustro spirituali, the third book of Hugh of Fouilloy's treatise de- 
scribes the different parts of the cloister in an allegorical way, while the fourth 
book consists of a mystical interpretation of monastic activities.&® Another 
text entitled De claustro animae was written by one John, prior of the abbey of 
Saint-Jean-des-Vignes near Soissons. It is dated to the early thirteenth century 
and, although it was less widely circulated than the text of Hugh of Fouilly, its 
mystical dimension is more strongly asserted than the earlier text.?? Every ar- 
chitectural section of the monastic enclosure is allegorised in such a way that 
the convent becomes the paradisiacal place of the soul in which each element 
symbolises a virtue. Often, the allegory of the spiritual cloister is presented in a 


of Fouilloy to the Abbaye du Saint-Esprit. Changes at the Top in the Medieval Cloister 
Allegory,” Parergon 27 (2010), 67-83. Such allegorical texts exist in the vernacular, and 
notably in High German. See Gerhard Bauer, Claustrum animae: Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der Metapher vom Herzen als Kloster (Munich: 1973) and Hamburger, Nuns as 
Artists, 157—58. 

87 See the entry dedicated to the work on the Arlima. Archives de littérature du Moyen 
Áge website (https://www.arlima.net/eh/hugues de fouilloy.html£cla). More than five 
hundred Latin manuscripts of the De claustro have been preserved. The treatise was also 
translated into French twice (once partially and once completely). Abbreviated versions 
of the text also appear in Vincent of Beauvais' Speculum Historiale and in the Rationale 
divinorum officium of Guillaume Durand. 

88 Whitehead, “Making a Cloister,” 4. 

89 Ivan Gobry, “Hugues de Fouilloy in DS, vol. 7 (Paris: 1969), col. 882. 

go Oury, “Le De claustro, 433. This treatise is partially based on Hugh’s version. See: Pinder, 
“Love and Reason,” 70. 
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schematic way and this structuring of the texts using this image is simple and 
aims at favouring memorisation by the monks and the nuns.?! 

Four works of the corpus show the devotee and the sacred personae with- 
in the enclosure of a convent and three of these portray religious persons: a 
Carthusian monk, a Cistercian nun and four Augustinian canons.?? The choice 
of the devotees to be portrayed in such an environment comes as no surprise, 
taking into account their status. In such a case, the informed viewer is led to 
relate the pictorial representation to the metaphor of the cloister of the soul: 
the monk or the nun shown in prayer before the Virgin and Child or anoth- 
er religious scene is thus depicted achieving his or her spiritual quest, that 
is union with God in his or her heart. The painted cloister not only symbol- 
ises the place where s/he actually lived, of course, but also the place of his/ 
her spiritual union. This can notably be observed in the Diptych of the Virgin 
and Child with St. Anne and a Monk in Prayer with St. Barbara, attributed to 
the Master of the Briinswick Diptych (Fig. 64). This work shows a Carthusian 
monk, usually identified as Hendrik van Haarlem, prior of the charterhouse 
of Geertruidenberg from 1490 to 1499, because of the presence of the Virgin 
of the Visitation (patron saint of Geertruidenberg) and of St. Bavo (patron 
saint of Haarlem) on the reverse.?? The inner side of the diptych shows the 
courtyard of a cloister with an enclosed garden in the foreground, in which 
the Carthusian monk kneels before St. Anne, Mary and the Child. He is being 
introduced by St. Barbara, who was particularly venerated by the Carthusian 
order. All elements of the composition thus take on particular significance in 
the light of the sitter's status. 

The single panel St. Catherine of Bologna, by the Master of the Baroncelli 
Portraits, also represents a cloister, but this work is peculiar, for it portrays 


91 On the art of memory, see the seminal work: Mary Carruthers, The Craft of Thought. 
Meditation, Rhetoric, and the Making of Images, 400-1200 (Cambridge: 1998). In her 
chapter dedicated to the status of memory in medieval rhetoric, Carruthers recalls that 
the description of the art of memory is founded on the plan of a familiar building since 
the Rhetorica ad Herrenium; each room has to be ornamented by the orator with images 
alluding to the material he is dealing with. In the Middle Ages, the ‘locational memory’ 
quickly became a founding principle of monastic rhetoric. According to Albertus Magnus, 
place is *something the soul itself makes for storing images" (Ibid., 13). Mnemonic places 
are therefore processes related by analogy to content. A similar process is at work in devo- 
tional literature using the images of the garden, the house or the cloister to describe the 
soul. On the art of memory, see also: Frances A. Yates, The Art of Memory (London: 1966). 

92 Cat. 354, 462, 540. 

93 Johannes Gijsbertus Maria Sanders, Waterland als Woestijn. Geschiedenis van het kartu- 
izerklooster ‘Het Hollandse Huis’ bij Geertruidenberg. 1336-1595 (Hilversum: 1990), 50. 
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FIGURE 64 Attributed to the Master of the Brünswick Diptych, Diptych of the Virgin and Child 
with St Anne and a Monk in Prayer with St. Barbara (c.1475-1500). Oil on panel, 
35 x 23 cm (each wing). Brünswick, Herzog Anton Ulrich-Museum, inv. no. 13 
© IMAGE: HERZOG ANTON ULRICH-MUSEUM, BRUNSWICK 


three laypeople and it has a specific iconography and history (Fig. 65).?* The 
sitters have been identified, on the basis of their coats of arms, as the Genovese 
Giacomo Loiani and his two successive wives. They are all depicted kneeling in 
prayer next to the standing figure of St. Catherine of Bologna, in a conventual 
space opening onto a garden. The importance of the cult of St. Catherine in 
the city of Bologna and the veneration of her body there justifies the patrons' 
choice to be portrayed in a cloister.” The place depicted in the painting is, in 
fact, the monastery of the Corpus Christi in Bologna, which Catherine founded 
and where she lived until her death in 1463. Her body was said to have miracu- 
lously remained incorrupt and was preserved in the convent in a tabernacle, 


94 Cat. 459. 

95 This panelis typical of a “typology in which the standing figure of the beata is placed at the 
centre of kneeling donors [sic], a place traditionally assigned to the Virgin in sacra conver- 
sazione imagery, and which stresses her function as intercessor and mediator, and makes 
her body the object of cultic devotion" Sally Anne Hickson, Women, Art and Architectural 
Patronage in Renaissance Mantua. Matrons, Mystics and Monasteries (Aldershot: 2012), 22. 
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FIGURE 65 Master of the Baroncelli Portraits, St. Catherine of 
Bologna with three Persons in Prayer (c. 1480-1490). Oil on 
panel, 91 x 65 cm. London, Courtauld Institute of Art, inv. 
no. 26 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 


which could be observed from the church through a fenestrella. This fenced 
opening and the body of the saint are depicted on the right in the background. 9° 
Historical and cultic reasons therefore explain why the patrons chose to be 
portrayed in a cloister, despite the fact that they are not religious persons. 


96 X Martens, “Le Maitre des Portraits Baroncelli,” 79. 
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3.3 Sacralising Architectural Space and Landscape 

There are numerous paintings within the corpus that show the sitter(s) and 
the object of their devotion in an architectural place other than a domestic 
setting. These places often evoke a palace or a castle, but there are also sev- 
eral paintings depicting an ecclesial space.?? Many other paintings show the 
devotees in a landscape. Often, these places contain elements conferring on 
them a sacred connotation. Let us first consider the paintings with ecclesial 
spaces. Among these, ten works show what could be considered as a realistic 
church interior, while five others represent a space alluding to ecclesial archi- 
tecture that cannot be defined as an actual church.?? These ecclesial spaces 
can be considered to be of a distinct nature, depending on the presence or not 
of a sacred figure alongside the sitters. Indeed, when the devotees are kneeling 
alone in an ecclesial space and the sacred figures are in another place, the first 
can hardly be considered as sacred. This is notably the case in the Altarpiece of 
Ternant (Fig. 66).?? Philippe de Ternant and Isabeau de Roye are portrayed on 
the inner wings, in two chapels, each kneeling before an altar, while the main 
sacred scene appears in the carved centre piece of the work. In such a case, 
the ecclesial space must rather be considered as a ‘devotional space’, that is the 
place where the sitters perform their devotional exercises and which contains 
objects and furniture used in these practices, such as a prie-dieu or an altar. In 
this regard, I diverge from Diane Webb and Jeanne Nuechterlein’s definition of 
sacred spaces as spaces “intended for religious purposes”100 In my view, and 
in the case of the visual depiction of space in the discussed paintings, a space 
"intended for religious purposes" is what I call a ‘devotional space’. 

By contrast, when the Virgin or any other saintly figure is located in the 
ecclesial space (with or without the devotees), this place clearly can be con- 
sidered a sacred space belonging to them and to which the devotees have (or 
will have) access. This is notably the case in Jan van Eyck's Virgin and Child 
with Canon Joris van der Paele and also in the left wing of the Master of 1499's 


97 Cat. 13, 27, 92, 220, 295, 364, 404, 465, 486, 572, 601, 641, 651, 692, 694. 

98 The most telling example among these ten works is without any doubt Hans Memling's 
Virgin of Jacob Floreins (cat. 572), in which the Virgin and Child and the family of devotees 
are located in a nave open on both sides, a feature that could be seen in any actual build- 
ing of the fifteenth century. Nonetheless, this architectural space equipped with a rood 
screen and sculptures on pillars in the entrances clearly evokes a church. 

99 Cat. 486 and 13. 

100 Jeanne Nuechterein, "The Domesticity of Sacred Space in the Fifteenth-century 
Netherlands,” in Spicer and Hamilton (eds.), Defining the Holy, 49. See also: Diane Webb, 
"Domestic Space and Devotion in the Middle Ages" in ibid., 27-47. 
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FIGURE 66 Anonymous Brabant Master, Ternant Altarpiece (c. 1440-1455). Wood and oil on 
panel, 158 x 315 cm (open). Ternant, church of St. Roch 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 


Diptych of Christiaan de Hondt, in which the Virgin is depicted standing in a 
church.!?! Derived from a famous Eyckian model, the composition shows in the 
background two angels singing in the choir (Fig. 36).102 As Jeanne Nuechterlein 
states: 


This is not a literal rendition of a contemporary church scene but a 
constructed image pointing to the significance of the Virgin, though its 
realism also tells us that actual church interiors were spaces where the 
faithful might imagine the Virgin making an appearance. [...] Therefore, 
although the represented church interior seems derived from direct ob- 
servation of actual architecture there can be little doubt that we are still 
meant to perceive the spatial setting as symbolic and/or visionary.!°3 


101 Cat. 692. 

102 On the relationship between the Eyckian model and its copies by the Master of 1499 and 
Jan Gossart, see: Yiu, “Hinging.” 

103 Nuechterlein, "The Domesticity, 52. 
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Paintings in which the architectural space of the divine meeting is the in- 
terior of a palace are far more numerous than those representing an ecclesial 
setting.!°* Most of them show the Virgin and Child enthroned, surrounded 
or not by other saints, angels or family members. Sometimes, the main fig- 
ure being venerated by the devotees is a saint or the Trinity.!°5 Usually, the 
sacred figure sits on a wooden or stone throne in the centre of the room. A 
cloth of honour or a canopy is often hung behind the throne, in order to high- 
light the majesty of the seated person. Frequently, the room is pierced by large 
bay windows, allowing the viewer to glimpse a landscape or a cityscape in 
the background, as can be observed in the Virgin and Child with a Carthusian 
Monk in Prayer, by Jan Provoost (Fig. 67).106 The background of the composi- 
tion therefore suggests that the place of the sacred meeting is the room of an 
urban palace or a rich patrician house. The presence of Mary as the household- 
er and of elements sacralising the space invites the viewer to further consider 
this place as the Virgin’s palace, or at least as a place invested with sacrality. 
Sometimes, iconographical elements accentuate the sacredness of the place. 
This is notably the case in the Virgin of Chancellor Rolin by Jan van Eyck, in 
which the capitals of the columns are decorated with biblical scenes.107 

Regularly, the sacred character of the architectural place is made obvious 
by its imaginary nature, which clearly indicates that it does not belong to 
the earthly world. Jean Bellegambe's Triptych of the Trinity of Marchiennes— 
most probably commissioned by the Abbot Jacques Coéne, portrayed on 
the left wing—displays an unquestionably imaginary architectural place 
(Fig. 68).108 God the Father, Christ and the Holy spirit, in the form of a dove, 
take centre stage. They appear on a throne beneath an architectural stone 
structure, finely carved with columns and corner pieces set with blue stones. 


104  Fifty-six works show the interior of a palace as the divine meeting space: cat. 21, 24, 36, 54, 
55» 59) 77, 105, 142, 147, 156, 165, 171, 173, 174, 176, 195, 206, 225, 231, 234, 237, 263, 282, 283, 302, 
381, 406, 407, 424, 441, 456, 488, 489, 492, 501, 502, 517, 546, 547, 548, 574, 583, 584, 585, 589, 
591, 607, 609, 631, 632, 661, 693, 696, 695, 698. 

105 See notably Albrecht Bouts’ St. Augustine with a Canon in Prayer and St. John the Baptist 
or the Triptych of St. Jerome of Jacob Cornelisz. van Oostsanen (cat. 263 and 302), and the 
anonymous Triptych of the Holy Trinity with a Family in Prayer and Patron Saints from the 
Sint-Servatiuskerk in Berg (cat. 174). 

106 Cat. 607. 

107 Cat. 693. For a detailed analysis of the iconography of these capitals, see: Comblen-Sonkes 
and Lorentz, Musée du Louvre, 28-30. A similar case can be observed in Memling's Triptych 
of the Virgin and Child with a Man in Prayer, now at the Kunsthistorisches Museum in 
Vienna (cat. 584). See De Vos, Hans Memling, 214. 

108 Cat. 234. 
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FIGURE 67 Jan Provoost, The Virgin and Child Enthroned with St. Jerome, St. John the 
Baptist and a Carthusian Monk in Prayer (c. 1500-1510). Oil on panel, 75.5 x 65 


cm. The Hague, Mauritshuis (in loan of the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam), inv. 
no. SK-A-2569 


© IMAGE: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 
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FIGURE 68 Jean Bellegambe, Triptych of the Trinity of Marchiennes (c. 1520). Oil on panel, 105 
x 69 cm (centre panel) and 108 x 30 cm (wings). Lille, Palais des Beaux-Arts, inv. 
no. P833 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 


The blue background evoking the sky reinforces the imaginary—and even 
the heavenly—nature of this place. The use of imaginary architectures aimed 
at evoking the celestial world is common in early Netherlandish painting. As 
a case in point, in the right wing of Memling’s Triptych of the Two Saints John 
showing the vision of St. John in Patmos, the saint looks towards a halo encir- 
cling Christ enthroned in Heaven. Christ is seated on a skilfully carved stone 
throne, just like the throne in Jean Bellegambe’s triptych. 

Such visual depictions of the celestial palace in early Netherlandish paint- 
ing show correspondence with its textual representations in contemporary 
religious literature. Indeed, spiritual authors use a discourse full of imagery 
in order to describe Heaven, and this imagery echoes its pictorial represen- 
tations, in the form of the heavenly city and the paradisiacal garden. In his 
two treatises, Gerard Zerbolt van Zutphen devotes a chapter to the utility of 
meditating on the Kingdom of Heaven. As is the case elsewhere in his works, 
he here employs a didactic tone. In order to imagine the joys procured by this 
paradisiacal place, he advises his readers to use “representations that the saints 
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created according to our abilities”! In a passage from the De spiritualibus as- 
censionibus, Zerbolt adopts a more figurative tone and endeavours to describe 
Paradise with precision, without forgetting to mention celestial joys: 


That city is therefore most glorious in breadth, of the purest gold and 
wonderfully constructed out of the most precious gems with pearls for 
each of its gates. It is a spacious field abloom with all the most beauti- 
ful flowers. There is always most pleasant air, the most fragrant scents, 
and a plenty of every delight. Think, gather up your whole strength to 
consider, what joy it will be to gaze forever on God in his essence, to look 
upon the great and only Trinity with the pure eye of the heart. There is 
the splendor of all beauty and all delight, the essential exemplar of all 
goodness. In that vision you will see all; all that you desire you will know; 
and you will be filled by it with all goodness, joy, and happiness. In it you 
will be blessed, and will enjoy fully the most blessed bliss, which is God 
himself. Think what joy it will bring to be seated forever near the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and to gaze unceasingly upon his most holy and glorious 
humanity, seeing him, as Peter did, transfigured and wishing to remain 
this way forever. What great joy to see him exalted and glorious in his 
kingdom, he who once became a pauper, exile, and pilgrim for us in this 
pilgrimage. Think what joy to join the celestial court, what happiness to 
look upon the queen of heaven, the mother of God with all the other 
virgins, what happiness and exaltation to be among the angelic ranks, to 
rejoice with the patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, and confessors.!!? 


109 “De gaudijs supercelestibus ymaginare locum illum per ymaginaras similitudines a sanc- 
tis pro nostra capacitate inventas." Zerbolt van Zutphen, Manuel, 172-73 (my translation). 
110 “Est igitur civitas illa, gloriosissima amplitudine et capacitate permaxima, ex auro 
mundissimo gemmisque preciosissimis mirabiliter constructa. Singule eius porte sunt 
ex singulis margaritatis. Est item campus speciosissimus, omnium florum pulchritudine 
decoratus. Ibi, semper est estas amenissima, ibi, odoris suavitas gragantissima et omni- 
um delectabilium copia. Cogita et totis viribus te ipsum totum ad cogitandum recollige, 
ut videas quantum sit gaudium Deum semper per essenciam intueri, summam et indi- 
viduam Trinitatem mundo cordis oculo inspicere, in qua relucet omnis pulchritudinis, 
omnis dulcedinis omnisque bonitatis exemplar essenciale. In qua visione omnia videbis, 
omnia que velis scies, ex ea visione omni bonitate, omni gaudio et leticia repleberis, in ea 
beatus eris et beatissima beatudine que Deus est perfrueris. Cogita quantum sit gaudium 
Domino Ihesu Christo semper assistere et eius sanctissimam et gloriosissimm humanita- 
tem semper aspicere, cum Petrus eum videns transfiguratum, optabat sic semper perma- 
nere. Quam magnum est gaudium videre illum in regno suo sublimem et gloriosum, qui 
pro nobis in hoc exilio quondam pauper venerat, exul pariter et peregrinus. Cogita quan- 
tum sit gaudium interesse societati celestis curie, quanta leticia reginam celi matrem Dei 
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Such a description echoes some of the visual representations of the heav- 
enly spheres, as in Bellegambe's Polyptych of Anchin, in which one finds not 
only an imaginary Gothic architecture, but also celestial landscapes (Fig. 12).!!! 
Nonetheless, this passage from Zerbolt's text is perhaps more interesting for 
its description of the effects provided by being in the heavenly kingdom than 
for its description of the celestial palace itself. Indeed, being present in such a 
place allows the devotee to attain contemplation of God ‘in his essence’? but 
also to share a proximity with Christ, Mary and the community of saints, as 
depicted in many paintings studied here. If Zerbolt gives to his readers the 
advice of imagining oneself next to the Virgin or the Trinity in a vast field full 
of flowers and in the heavenly Jerusalem, paintings with devotional portraits 
visualise this meditative exercise. 

Finally, works showing the meeting between the devotees and the sacred 
personae in a landscape are extremely frequent. Among the complete works 
of the corpus with a hieratic scene, thirty-two present a landscape with 
sacred connotations,!? that is, works with visual elements leading the view- 
er to consider the pictorial space as sacred. Frequently, the sacred figure is 


cum ceteris virginibus intueri, quanta leticia et exultacio interesse agminibus angelorum, 
letari cum patriarchis et prophetis, apostolis, martyribus et confessoribus." Zerbolt van 
Zutphen, La montée, 182—84; English translation by: Van Engen, Devotio moderna, 268-69. 

111 Ontheuse of Gothic forms as ways to signify celestial architecture (especially in the early 
sixteenth century), see Ethan Matt Kavaler, Renaissance Gothic. Architecture and the Arts 
in Northern Europe, 1470-1540 (New Haven: 2012), 108-13. 

112 This passage from Zerbolt's De spiritualibus ascensionibus deals with fundamental me- 
dieval notions of vision and visuality. See, among others: Hahn, "Visio Dei"; Hamburger, 
"Seeing"; Hamburger, "Speculations"; Thomas Lentes, "As far as the eye can see ...: Rituals 
of Gazing in the Late Middle Ages," The Mind's Eye. Art and Theological Argument in the 
Middle Ages, ed. Jeffrey F. Hamburger and Anne-Marie Bouché (Princeton: 2005), 360—73; 
Rothstein, Sight; Falkenburg, “Hieronymus”; Rothstein, “Gender”. 

113 Works within the corpus (preserved in their entirety) with a landscape with sacred con- 
notation are: cat. 57, 60, 136, 143, 145, 154, 182, 205, 229, 301, 305, 306, 307, 330, 336, 372, 386, 
437, 466, 473, 477, 480, 518, 541, 590, 608, 610, 658, 659, 730, 739, add. 2. It must be said 
that, besides the paintings just mentioned, thirty-six works show the devotees in prayer 
before a sacred figure in a landscape presenting no sacred connotation (cat. 2, 16, 35, 50, 
51, 52, 103, 134, 135, 167, 172, 180, 181, 196, 207, 227, 235, 252, 272, 385, 391, 455, 469, 472, 479, 
483, 519, 520, 521, 526, 529, 576, 669, 680, 737, 742). In these cases, it appears impossible to 
consider the space of the meeting as sacred. A St. Jerome with a Man in Prayer, attributed 
to an anonymous South Netherlandish master and preserved now in Antwerp, is a fine 
example of this phenomenon (cat. 135). The cardinal and the devotee are represented in 
the foreground of the composition, on a path leading in the background to a small village 
and a rocky landscape. Jerome stands on the left and the man kneels on the right, with the 
lion’s saint in the middle. The composition makes it seem like the two men’s paths have 
crossed and that the sitter has knelt to express his devotion to the saint. 
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enthroned in the middle of the landscape, as can be observed in Gerard David's 
Sedano Triptych (Fig. 39).% Surrounded by two musician angels, the Virgin is 
seated on a stone throne, flanked by two columns in marble, topped by putti 
holding garlands of flowers. On the centre panel, the ground is covered by an 
oriental rug. The whole compositional structure of the work suggests that the 
devotees are portrayed as visiting the Virgin, who welcomes them. In Jan de 
Beer's Holy Kinship, now in Bourg-en-Bresse (Fig. 69),!5 the throne is even re- 
placed by a monumental golden bench, topped by an architectural backrest 
with carved motifs, on which the Virgin and her mother are sitting, while their 
respective husbands lean on the armrests. In this painting, the sacrality of the 
place is reinforced by several background motifs, including a fountain alluding 
to the Fountain of Life and therefore suggesting that the scene takes place in 
the Garden of Eden. 

The devices aiming at sacralising the landscape in which the sacred 
personae are portrayed are sometimes less elaborated. In the Epitaph of the van 
Haamstede Family, for instance, Christ is standing in a green landscape with 
a simple embroidered cloth hanging behind him.!6 Such a piece of cloth un- 
derscores his majesty and therefore invests the place with sacrality. In a small 
panel, attributed to Adriaen Isenbrant and sold in New York in 1945, showing a 
couple in prayer before St. John the Baptist,” the fountain in the background 
on the left suggests that the encounter is happening in the celestial paradise. 
No other element emphasises the sacredness of the saint present next to the 
devotees, but the use of this motif leaves us in no doubt about the nature of 
this place. 


4 Entering the Sacred Space, a Dynamic Device 


Now that it is well-established that the space in which the meeting between 
the saintly figures and the devotees happens (or will happen) is usually a sacred 
one, it must be noted that the device of the path leading the devotee(s) to the 
religious scene is not the only means used by painters to visualise the spiritual 
journey. When the devotees are portrayed as having entered the sacred space 
(or as about to do so), the painters often use other compositional devices to 
allude to their itinerary from the secular to the sacred sphere. 


114 Cat. 330. 


115 Cat. 336. 
116 Cat. 57. 
117 Cat. 372. 
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FIGURE 69 Jan de Beer, The Holy Kinship with a Man in Prayer (c. 1505-1510). Oil on panel, 52 
x 36 cm. Bourg-en-Bresse, Musée de l'Ain, inv. no. 978.7 AD 
© IMAGE: MUSÉE DE L'AIN, BOURG-EN-BRESSE 
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FIGURE 70 Workshop of Hugo van der Goes, Virgin and Child with St. Anne and a Franciscan 
Friar in Prayer (c. 1475). Oil on panel, 32.8 x 38.8 cm. Brussels, MRBAB, inv. no. 2748 
© IMAGE: MRBAB, BRUXELLES 


In a few paintings, the sitter kneels at the edge of the sacred sphere, about to 
enter it or being invited to do so by the saintly figure. This is notably the case in 
the Virgin and Child with St. Anne and a Franciscan Friar in Prayer produced by 
the workshop of Hugo van der Goes (Fig. 70), in which the friar kneels on the 
ground adjoining the meadow of the enclosed garden where St. Anne, Mary 
and Jesus are located." The tails of the friar's habit impinge on the grass. The 
Virgin's gesture seems to indicate that she is about to give the Child to him, 
at the request of her mother, who is presenting the devotee to her daughter. 
The entrance of the friar into the sacred space symbolises that the end of his 
spiritual journey is imminent and, once again, as in the Virgin and Child with 


118 Cat. 653. 
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a Nun in Prayer by a follower of Patinier, the last action needed to realise this 
union is left to the sacred figure. In Memling’s Diptych of the Virgin and Child in 
a Rose-Garden, the devotee appears at the entrance of the hortus conclusus and 
is being encouraged to walk into this space by St. George, his patron saint, who 
is urging the devotee forward with his hand gently pushing against the man’s 
back (Fig. 89).!? In this case, the upright of the frames nonetheless creates a 
barrier between the Virgin and the devotee, therefore producing a kind of ten- 
sion in the composition, as we will further explore in Chapter Four. 

Other devotees are depicted more clearly in the sacred space, but with the 
door through which they entered placed right behind them, in order to high- 
light their itinerary.!2° This device is used in paintings with either narrative or 
hieratic scenes. Dirk Bouts’ Christ in the House of Simon is a fine example.21 A 
monk kneels in prayer in Simon's room, in which Christ and his disciples are 
sitting at the table. The monk is located on the right, next to St. John, who draws 
the monks attention to the core of the scene in which the Magdalene washes 
Jesus' feet. Right behind the monk, the viewer can see the door through which 
he has entered the room. In the Triptych of the Virgin and Child Enthroned with 
Saints and a Man in Prayer now at the Los Angeles County Museum of Art, the 
Master of the Legend of St. Lucy uses the same device, but in an even more 
obvious way (Fig. 71).?? The space of the triptych corresponds to an audience 
room in which the Madonna is enthroned in the centre, surrounded by two 
angels. The sitter kneels on the left panel in the company of his patron saint, 
St. Peter Martyr. The back of this room is pierced by opening on each wing. On 
the right wing, behind St. Jerome, this opening reveals only thick bushes. By 
contrast, the opening on the left wing shows a vast landscape, with the city of 
Bruges in the background behind the sitter.!?3 Here, the gate through which the 
sitter has passed in order to enter the room appears as the junction between 
the earthly world from which he comes and the sacred sphere in which he is 
allowed to meet the Virgin and her Son. The Virgin of Jacob Floreins, executed 


119 Cat. 559. 

120 In her recent book, Lynn Jacobs has highlighted the liminal role of threshold motifs like 
the door. Her analysis is notably based on the work of the anthropologist Arnold van 
Gennep who “saw the door (or the threshold) as a key boundary between the foreign and 
the domestic, and between the profane and the sacred.” See: Jacobs, Thresholds, 4. 

121 Cat. 271. 

122 Cat. 492. For other examples, see cat. 24, 100, 199, 206, 231, 271, 281, 282, 283, 284, 323, 329, 
332, 452, 460, 467, 468, 492, 502, 572, 573, 583, 607. 

123 Diane Wolfthal and Catherine Metzger, Los Angeles Museums (Corpus of Early 
Netherlandish Painting), 22 (Brussels: 2014), 262. 
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FIGURE 71 Master of the Legend of St. Lucy, Triptych of the Virgin and Child Enthroned with 
Saints and a Man in Prayer (c. 1490-1500). Oil on panel, 80 x 67.9 cm (centre 
panel) and 80 x 27.9 cm (wings). Los Angeles, County Museum of Art, inv. nos. M. 
69.54 a-c 
© IMAGE: LACMA 


by Hans Memling in around 1490, is another fine example of this device, here 
coupled with the motif of the path linking the earthly and heavenly zones of 
the composition (Fig. 45).!24 The painting depicts the family of devotees and 
their patron saints having entered the church nave—in which the Virgin is 
sitting on a throne—through an opening on the left and the right sides. They 
are kneeling right before these door frames, which are decorated by pillars 
topped by statues.!25 Behind the two groups of sitters appears a narrow strip of 
landscape in which one can see a path leading to a castle on the left side and 
one leading to a farm on the right.126 Memling’s composition therefore sug- 
gests that the men left the seigniorial house, and the women the farm, and took 


124 Cat. 572. 


125 These statues seem to represent prophets. Comblen-Sonkes and Lorentz, Musée du 
Louvre, 240. 


126 According to De Vos—who noticed the same device in other works painted by Memling— 
the association of a castle with the men's side and a farm with the women's side is not 
insignificant. The first would symbolise constancy and the latter fertility. De Vos, Hans 
Memling, 3, n. 2. 
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their respective paths—now crowded with a horseman and animals—leading 
to the church where they are portrayed meeting Christ and his mother. 

The device of the opening or the gate placed behind the sitter can also be 
seen in works depicting the divine encounter in an enclosed garden, as is the 
case in the Master of 1473's Triptych of Jan de Witte (Fig. 59).27 In this painting, 
Jan de Witte, and his wife Maria Hoose are seen venerating the Virgin, who 
appears on the centre panel, seated on a wooden bench crowned by an arch 
made of branches and decorated with flowers and an embroidered cloth. Jan 
de Witte is portrayed on the left wing and his young wife on the right one. 
Behind each spouse, the wall of the garden is pierced by a gate equipped with 
a portico. Maria entered the garden through a heavy wooden door, which she 
has left open, and Jan reached his position via the entrance now closed by a 
small gate. It is also worth noting that the couple’s coats of arms are suspend- 
ed above the doors within the sacred space. Just like in the Mérode Triptych, 
the coats of arms suggest the process of conformity in which the devotees are 
involved, while also highlighting the entrances through which they reached 
the sacred space. 

If the means of entry into the sacred space is relatively obvious in the works 
discussed thus far, many other paintings underscore the route followed by 
the devotees in a more subtle or discreet way. In Hans Memling’s Virgin and 
Child with a Man in Prayer and St. George, now held at the National Gallery 
in London, the journey undertaken by the young man kneeling at the feet of 
the enthroned Virgin in the company of St. George is not directly apparent, 
but it can be deduced by looking carefully at the composition (Fig. 72)..28 The 
meeting between the young man and the Virgin takes place in the loggia of 
a palace opening onto a garden in the background. The garden is enclosed 
by a brick wall with a gate in the left corner. The old man opening the door 
and leaving the garden appears as a discreet and yet obvious reminder of the 
entrance to the sacred space through which the devotee gained access. This 
figure also highlights the passage between the profane and the sacred spaces of 
the work. Along the same lines, the centre panel of the Van der Burch Triptych 
by Jan Provoost—to be discussed at length in Chapter Four—includes an open 
door in the background, which underscores the passage between the profane 
and the sacred zones of the composition.!29 


127 Cat. 403. 


128 Cat. 574. 
129 Cat. 611. 
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FIGURE 72 Hans Memling, Virgin and Child with a Man in Prayer and St. George 


(c. 1480-1485). Oil on panel, 55.6 x 39.5 cm. London, National Gallery, inv. no. 
NG 686 


© IMAGE: NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 
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In many paintings, the spiritual journey of the portrayed devotees is ex- 
pressed by the simultaneous use of several devices. The Diptych of the Virgin 
and Child with St. Anne, by the Master of the Briinswick Diptych, adopts that 
approach in order to suggest the itinerary of the Carthusian monk portrayed in 
prayer in front of St. Anne and the Virgin (Fig. 64).150 In that case, the meeting 
takes place in an enclosed garden, delimited by a low wall on which St. Anne is 
sitting. On the right hand side of the composition, the wall presents an opening 
through which the monk and his patron saint have entered. This hortus conclu- 
sus is located in the courtyard of a cloister. The sacred space of the diptych thus 
has two parts: the garden is the ‘holy of holies’ and, in a certain way, the court- 
yard of the cloister (which was without doubt of particular significance for the 
Carthusian monk) is its shrine. A vast and undulating landscape spreads out 
beyond the outer wall of the cloister. In the background, the tower of a church, 
some village roofs and a shepherd with his flock are visible. In addition to the 
small opening into the garden to the right of the low wall, the diptych includes 
another motif indicating the route taken by the Carthusian, namely the door 
left open in the outer wall of the courtyard. As we have already seen in other 
paintings, this open door motif emphasises the transition between the worldly 
and the sacred spheres. 

The combination of the cloister, the enclosed garden and the pathway can 
also be observed in Geertgen tot Sint Jans’ Tree of Jesse with a Nun in Prayer, 
at the Rijksmuseum (Fig. 73).?! The composition of this intriguing panel is 
mainly occupied by the tree emanating from the body of Jesse, who is lying in 
the foreground. All the branches of this tree are crowded with Christ's ances- 
tors, either standing or sitting on the branches in various and often complex 
postures. Their positioning within the composition renders it highly dense and 
difficult to ‘read’, at least in its upper part. In the lower left corner appears a 
nun, kneeling on the ground, her gaze unfocused. She is located in the garden 
in which Jesse is sleeping. An old man leaning on a cane, usually identified as 
Isaiah, is standing behind the nun, blocking the entrance that she took to enter 
this sacred space. On the left of King David, who is sitting on the lowest branch 
of the tree, and behind the foliage, one can see the door of the cloister’s court- 
yard and the sinuous path that the nun must have taken. The combination of 
several motifs in the composition therefore allows the viewer to visually trace 
the journey that the nun undertook in order to arrive at the foot of Jesse's tree, 


130 Cat. 462. 
131 Cat. 354. 
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FIGURE 73 Geertgen tot Sint Jans, The Tree of Jesse with a Nun in Prayer (c. 1500). Oil on panel, 
89 x 59 cm. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, inv. no. SK-A-3901 
© IMAGE: RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 
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in the most sacred part of the composition.!°? Nonetheless, in this precise case, 
because of the dense and complicated composition of the painting, this is pos- 
sible only after a careful scrutiny of the visual plane. The path taken by the 
nun is not directly or obviously visible. This points to an important element 
of the studied corpus that will be explored more in depth in Chapters Four 
and Five, namely the fact that these images demand the close involvement of 
the spectator-devotee: the works must be scrutinised in detail and in depth in 
order for them to function as meditative aids. 


5 Two Other Ways of Visualising the Meditative Process 


In the paintings discussed in the previous pages, several motifs of the composi- 
tion reinforce each other in order to indicate to the viewer the route taken by 
the devotees in order to attain the sacred part of the image. The pictures there- 
fore visualise how the devotees left the earthly world behind and how they are 
on the point of, or are already, experiencing union with Christ. In some other 
paintings of the corpus, the artists developed other kinds of compositional and 
iconographical devices hinting at the spiritual journey of the devotees. In the 
last section of this chapter, two last strategies will be explored. 


5.1 The ‘Double Effigy’ 

The device of the ‘double effigy’ described in Chapter One—that is the associa- 
tion of two images of the same saint on the two sides of the work—includes a 
dynamic dimension related to the visualisation of the contemplative process 
of the devotees. The double effigy consists not only of the double represen- 
tation of a saint, it is also characterised by the distinct nature of these two 
effigies, depending on their location within the work. As can clearly be seen in 
Jan van Coninxloo’s Triptych of St. Anne, for instance (Figs. 10—11),?? the saint 
is integrated into scenes of his/her life on the obverse, and extracted from this 


132 Inarecent article dealing with empathic spirituality and intellectual skill, Rothstein draws 
an interesting parallel between this painting and a devotional treatise in Middle Dutch, 
entitled Hoofkijn van devotion (a reworking of Pierre d’Ailly’s Jardin amoureux), that was 
published in 1487, in which the author presents the good spiritual path as “‘hard or try- 
ing to comprehend’ (‘hart of scerp daer af te hoorene spreken’) and ‘even more trying to 
tread’ (‘ende noch vele scarper is hy om te wandelen’)’. See: Bret Rothstein, “Empathy as 
a Type of Early Netherlandish Visual Wit,” in Imago Exegetica: Visual Images as Exegetical 
Instruments, 1400-1700, ed. Walter S. Melion, Michel Weemans and James Clifton (Leiden: 
2014), 200. 

133 Cat. 643. 
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narrative context and venerated by the devotees portrayed in prayer on the 
reverse. This outer scene usually takes place in a neutral space, devoid of any 
reference to the narrative framework of the inner side of the triptych, and 
evokes the formal qualities of the Andachtsbild. 

When it was used for the first time, the term Andachtsbild had a narrow defi- 
nition and was applied to a specific category of images.!?* Later on, Panofsky 
applied the term to a broader range of images, and especially to paintings. 
Panofsky defined the Andachtsbild as a different form of presentation in com- 
parison to the narrative scene and the cult image where, he argued, a distance 
is established between the viewer and the subject of the image. By contrast, he 
asserted, the Andachtsbild implies a close and intimate relationship between 
the subject of the image and the viewer, who plunges into ‘contemplative im- 
mersion' (Kontemplative Versenkung).5 A few decades later, Ringbom brought 
to the fore the particular status of the Andachtsbild, by making a distinction 
between its form and function.!?6 Regarding the form, according to Ringbom, 
this kind of image isolates "the central figure from its narrative context with 
the preservation of the allusions to this same context", while on the functional 
level, it is considered as a “pictorial aid to ‘contemplative absorption’”.!8” 

When considered in relation to the definition of Andachtsbilder by Panofsky 
andRingbom, the device of the double effigy takes on a new dimension. Indeed, 
the hieratic image of the sacred figure removed from his/her narrative context 


134 The term Andachtsbild was first coined in the 1920s by German art historians, Pinder and 
Dehio, who defined and analysed a series of iconographical innovations that occurred in 
German sculpture of the fourteenth century. These innovations consisted of isolating the 
central figures of a narrative scene and making of them a single image, focusing on its 
emotional nature. The sculpted group of the Pietà was considered to have come from the 
Lamentation, and the Christ and St. John group from the Last supper (see, for instance, 
the sculpture from the Katharinental convent, dated from 1305 and now at the Museum 
Mayer van den Bergh in Antwerp, inv. no. 2094). See: Wilhelm Pinder, Die deutsche Plastik 
des vierzehnten Jahrhunderts (Munich: 1925) and Georg Dehio, Geschichte der deutschen 
Kunst, vol. 2 (Berlin: 1921). For a recent historiographical synthesis, see: Ingrid Falque, 
“Du dynamisme de l'herméneutique dévotionnelle à la fin du Moyen Age. L'exemple des 
Andachtsbilder flamandes,” MethIS. Méthodes et Interdisciplinarité en Sciences humaines 5 
(2016), 79-85. 

135 Erwin Panofsky, "Imago Pietatis: ein Beitrag zur Typengeschichte des ‘Schmerzensmannes’ 
und der ‘Maria Mediatrix’” in Festschrift für Max. J. Friedländer zum 6o. Geburtstage 
(Leipzig: 1927), 264. 

136 According to Ringbom, the Panofskian definition of the Andachtsbild is only valid from 
a formal point of view. In this regard, he agrees with Rudolf Berliner, for whom it is im- 
possible to establish a distinction between the function of a narrative image and that of 
an image of devotion. See: Rudolf Berliner, "Bemerkungen zu einigen Darstellungen des 
Erlósers als Schmerzensmann,” Das Münster 9 (1956), n. 13. 

137 Ringbom, Icon to Narrative, 55. 
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on the reverse of the triptych can be considered as a genuine Andachtsbild 
to which the devotees express their devotion, in opposition to the narrative 
scenes of the inner side of the triptych depicting the sacred figure's life. What 
is therefore at stake with such an association of a narrative image of the saint 
and an Andachtsbild? As defined by Ringbom, the image of devotion is a cata- 
lyst for prayer and meditation. Alluding to the traditional meditative process 
described by many medieval theologians and mystics, Ringbom considers that 
the function of devotional images was to be “used as a recipient of prayer and 
benediction, or as an incentive and aid to meditation which is a preparatory 
stage for a higher level of contemplation, an image-less state of mind where ex- 
ternal aids should no longer be needed"!3? Applying this definition of the func- 
tions of Andachtsbilder to triptychs and polyptychs using the double effigy, one 
can understand this pictorial device as a way to visualise the progression of 
the devotees’ meditative process. Indeed, when the sitters are portrayed on the 
reverse, facing an Andachtsbild, the prayers they address to this image act as 
a genuine intermediary. They are a preliminary phase—as Ringbom puts it— 
giving the devotees access to the next step of the process, which is depicted 
on the inner side of the work and which consists of another kind of image (a 
narrative one). The Andachtsbild depicted on the outer wings therefore serves 
as a link, or as a stimulus allowing the devotees to attain the heart of the work 
and to meditate on the episodes of the exemplary life of the saint to which they 
address their devotion. The device of the double effigy thus leads us to con- 
sider these works as dynamic pictures in which each element fulfils a specific 
function in the meditative process of the portrayed persons. 

In some works, the double effigy also presents another peculiarity. In several 
triptychs, the devotees are facing the saint painted not ‘in the flesh'—as is the 
case on the obverse—but as a statue in grisaille. The use of this pictorial tech- 
nique reinforces the difference of status between the Andachtsbild of the outer 
side and the narrative scenes of the inner side of the triptych. This can nota- 
bly be observed in the Triptych of the Legends of St. Thomas and St. Matthias 
by Bernard van Orley (Fig. 51).° The inner side of the altarpiece depicts the 
life of the two apostles,^? while the outer side shows them in the form of 


138 Ibid., 53. My opinion diverges from the one expressed in Ringbom’s statement, with 
regard to the higher level of contemplation implying an imageless state. See Chapter Five 
in this volume. 

139 Cat. 719. The use of grisaille to reinforce a difference of status can also be observed in 
Hans Memling’s Triptych of the Last Judgement (cat. 581). 

140 Divided in the middle by a column, the centre panel depicts the life of St. Thomas on the 
left and the life of St. Matthias on the right. The two legends also unfold on the wings. 
For a careful iconographical analysis of the work, see: Alexandre Galand, The Flemish 
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statues being venerated by the members of the Guild of the Brussels Joiners 
and Coopers. The work thus forms a coherent iconographical whole, with the 
statues in grisaille acting as intermediaries between the two sides of the altar- 
piece. Meditating before the Andachtsbilder of St. Thomas and St. Matthias 
would lead the sitters to the next step of their contemplative process, during 
which they would experience a new relationship with the images and with the 
represented saints. Furthermore, the opposition between the ‘living figures’ of 
the devotees and the statue indicates that the saint in the flesh, in his/her own 
reality, as depicted on the obverse, is not yet reachable by the devotees. The 
double representation of the saintly figure implicitly shows the ‘path’ to take 
in order to see and know this level of reality, which is still at that moment 
inaccessible. 


5.2 The Triptych of Antonius Tsgrooten, a Peculiar Mise en Image of 
Spiritual Progression 
The Triptych of Antonius Tsgrooten, by Goswyn van der Weyden, is an inter- 
esting example of the dynamics inherent in numerous works with devotional 
portraits, because expressed in a manner different from those discussed previ- 
ously (Fig. 74).!41 Now housed at the Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten 
in Antwerp, this small work presents an atypical iconographical and composi- 
tional programme. The devotee portrayed on the right wing has been identified 
as Antonius Tsgrooten, abbot of the Premonstratensian abbey of Tongerloo, on 
the basis of the heraldic elements painted on the reverse of the wings. The coat 
of arms of the abbey of Tongerloo is suspended on a heraldic tree on the right 
wing, and the first four letters of the name Tsgrooten are displayed around the 
trunk of the tree. The outer left wing shows a heraldic emblem with the motto 
of the abbey (veritas vincit).4 Born in Oosterwijk in 1460, Antonius Tsgrooten 
entered the abbey of Tongerloo on n July 1482 and became abbot in 1504. He 
held this position until his death in 1530. Under Tsgrooten’s abbacy, the mon- 
astery’s buildings were renovated and extended by the architect Rombouts 
Keldermans. Antonius Tsgrooten is also well-known for his artistic patronage.43 
In 1967, Monballieu established a link between the Antwerp triptych and 
an archival document mentioning the painter Goswyn van der Weyden, the 


Primitives VI: The Bernard Van Orley Group. Catalogue of Early Netherlandish Painting: 
Royal Museums of Fine Arts of Belgium (Turnhout: 2013), 146-71. 

141 Cat. 659. 

142 Adolf Monballieu, “Het Antonius Tsgrooten-triptiekje uit Tongerloo (1507) van Goossen 
van der Weyden,” Jaarboek van het Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten (1967), 17. 

143 Paul Vandenbroeck, Catalogus schilderkunst 14*—15* eeuw. Koninklijk Museum voor Schone 
Kunsten Antwerpen (Antwerp: 1985), 146. 
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FIGURE 74 Goswyn van der Weyden, Triptych of Antonius Tsgrooten (1507). Oil on panel, 
33-7 X 25.2 cm (centre panel), 41.8 x 16.3 cm (left wing) and 41.8 x 16.9 cm (right 
wing). Antwerp, KMSK, inv. no. 5091 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 


grandson of Rogier, thanks to the iconographical description of the painting 
contained in the document.l# The archive specifies the presence of the inter- 
cession of Christ and Mary (Maria precatur filium), as well as the Passion (cum 
passione) as seen in the work. The narrative structure of the triptych unfolds— 
in an unconventional way—from the right to the left. The abbot kneels on the 
right wing, holding a crosier in his hands. He is accompanied by the Virgin, 
who also kneels and holds the hem of his habit in her right hand. She offers 
her breast in the manner most often seen in images of the Virgin and Child or 
the Lactation of St. Bernard and looks at her Son depicted on the centre panel. 


144 In 1883, W. van Spilbeek published some archival documents from the Tongerloo Abbey, 
including an account book, which contained the following entry: “M(a)g(ist)ro Goeswino, 
pictori, pri 1 parva tabula, clausa ij januis, ubi Maria precatur filium ostendens sua ubera 
et filius patri sua vulnera cum passione in medio, op 7ma April(is) ao 70 ... XV Ren" See: 
W. van Spilbeek, De voormalige Abdijkerk van Tongerloo en haar kunstschatten (Antwerp: 
1883). Quoted after: Monballieu, "Het Antonius," 18. Monballieu then linked the archival 
source and the triptych. 
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Christ stands in the centre of the composition, surrounded by the arma Christi 
and in front of an open tomb, indicating that he is resurrected.^5 He holds 
his left hand out towards his mother and points to his chest wound with his 
right hand. His head is turned towards the left wing on which God the father 
is sitting on a throne. God holds a globe and raises his right hand as a sign of 
blessing. According to Monballieu, the Triptych of Antonius Tsgrooten is the 
only work produced in the Low Countries in the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries that presents the intercession of Christ and Mary in two steps.!^9 Indeed, 
in most cases, Christ and the Virgin are next to God the Father, thus giving the 
impression that they intercede simultaneously and not successively, which is 
what we see here in this triptych.147 

The placing of the different protagonists by Goswyn van der Weyden is at 
once hierarchical and chronological: the Virgin and the abbot, and Christ and 
God the Father, are displayed from the right to the left on three panels showing 
three distinct spaces, with God occupying the place of honour on the dexter 
side. The chronology of the intercession chain—first the Virgin's intercession 
and then that of Christ—is reinforced by the nature of the depicted spaces. 
Indeed, the nearer the viewer gets to the left part of the triptych and thus the 
goal of the devotee's prayer (namely God's blessing), the more the spaces are 
charged with sacrality: Mary and her protégé are shown in a verdant land- 
scape evoking the earthly world;^? Christ also stands on the grass but before 
a golden background conferring a certain degree of sacrality and atemporality 
to the scene. Finally, God appears on a throne floating on a fringe of clouds, 


145 This display of the arma christi around the figure of Christ has been studied by Suckale, 
who argues that these surrounding images act as a meditative stimulus on a precise point 
of the Passion: Suckale, “Arma christi." 

146 Monballieu, “Het Antonius Tsgrooten-triptiekje,” 20. 

147 To a certain extent, a similar portrayal of successive intercessions can be observed in a 
painting by an anonymous Swabian artist, now in the Kunsthalle in Karlsruhe (see: Peter 
Jezler (ed.), Himmel, Holle, Fegefeuer. Das Jenseits im Mittelalter | exh. cat., Schweizerisches 
Landesmuseum, Zurich; Wallraf-Richartz-Museum, Cologne] (Munich: 1994), 84). In this 
regard, the outer wings of the Altarpiece of the Virgin of the Black Heads Brotherhood 
(cat. 489) appear as an intermediary case: Mary appears on the left with a group of devo- 
tees, Christ in the middle and God on the right, but the presence of John the Baptist as 
a second intercessor of the brotherhood on the right nonetheless spoils the succession 
of intercessions, by contrast with the triptych of Antonius Tsgrooten. On this interces- 
sion scene, see: Anu Mánd, "The Altarpiece of the Virgin Mary of the Confraternity of 
the Black Heads in Tallinn: Dating, Donors, and the Double Intercession,” Acta Historiae 
Artium Balticae 2 (2007), 49-52. 

148 In this regard, it is interesting to note that the scene depicted in the background of the 
right panel, behind the abbot's head, seems to be a representation of the temptation of 
St. Anthony, the eponymous patron saint of Antonius Tsgrooten. 
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which clearly indicates the celestial status of the space of this panel. In addi- 
tion, the golden background of the centre panel extends onto the left wing, 
where it can discreetly be observed behind the angels and the clouds. The two 
panels can thus be considered as representing a single space in which a sub- 
tle subdivision is made by the frame, and reinforced by the column painted 
along the edge of the centre panel. Nevertheless, a continuity between the 
right wing and the centre panel, highlighted by the grass in the foreground, 
can also be observed. The centre panel thus acts as the genuine pivot and inter- 
mediary space between the two wings of the triptych or, to put it another way, 
between Earth and Heaven. This central and pivotal role of Christ reminds us 
of Zerbolt’s words: “Jesus Christ, God and man, intermediary between God and 
the man, is himself the path that you have to climb up to attain knowledge and 
love of the divinity."^9 

Goswyn van der Weyden's Triptych of Antonius Tsgrooten presents a com- 
positional structure that confers a subtle ambiguity to the spatial unity of the 
triptych. Moreover, and more importantly here, the chain of gestures of the 
protagonists coupled with the depiction of three distinct but related spaces 
visually allude to the course of the sitter's petition, from his clasped hands, 
right up to the figure of God blessing him in Heaven, as figured by the fringe of 
clouds. The triptych therefore alludes to the spiritual journey of the abbot in 
terms of an ascent, which is the topic to be explored in the next chapter. 


149 See note 49, present chapter. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Ascensiones in corde disposuit 
Devotional Portraiture and the Spiritual Ascent 


The image of the soul's ascent to God is a commonplace of medieval spiritual 
literature, but it also enjoyed a certain success in medieval visual arts as the 
theme of the celestial ladder notably attests.! Whereas in the early Middle Ages, 
the spiritual concerns inherent in the ascent of the soul circulated only among 
monastic communities, these interests became much more widespread in the 
later period. Serving as true means of visualisation, texts and images using this 
metaphor helped the devotee to fix in his or her memory the several steps of 
the ascent to God and to put them into practice through the acquisition of 
certain virtues. The theme of the spiritual ascent finds a visual expression in 
several works of the corpus of early Netherlandish paintings with devotional 
portraits. As this chapter will show, some of these paintings manifest the idea 
of the devotees’ spiritual progression in the form of an upward movement that 
reinforces the compositional mechanisms analysed in the previous chapter. 

Before addressing further the paintings and contemporary spiritual texts 
that use the metaphor of the ascent, I will first trace the evolution of this theme 
in the religious literature of the previous centuries, for this motif shaped the 
success of the spiritual ascent in late medieval devotional culture. Over the 
course of time, spiritual concerns inherent to this topic circulated among 
broader audiences. During the late Middle Ages, the image of the ascent was 
frequently found in religious texts written in the vernacular, and notably by 
the Modern Devouts. In this regard, Zerbolt van Zutphen played a crucial role 
in the diffusion of the theme. Indeed, in his most famous treatise, he uses the 
image of the ascent to structure his discourse on spiritual progression. 


1 Mise en Mots and Mise en Image of the Spiritual Ascent in the 
Medieval Spiritual Tradition 


Among the abundant corpus of medieval texts addressing the topic of spiri- 
tual progression, many treatises suggest that this inner process unfolds in a 


1 On the theme of the celestial ladder, in both iconographical and literary contexts, see: 
Christian Heck, Léchelle céleste. Une histoire de la quéte du ciel, 2nd ed. (Paris: 1999). 
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succession of well-defined steps.? Authors often used the image of the ladder 
to visualise this evolution. They also refer to the idea of the ascent the devotee 
has to climb in his/her heart. When spiritual evolution is expressed through the 
image of a ladder, each rung symbolises a virtue to be acquired or an attitude to 
be adopted by anyone willing to attain spiritual perfection, thereby returning 
the devotee to his/her original state. 

The theme of the spiritual ascent, as it developed in the first centuries of the 
Middle Ages, is based on several biblical passages, the most famous undoubt- 
edly being Jacob's dream at Bethel Genesis, 28:10-22: 


Jacob left Beersheba and set out for Harran. When he reached a certain 
place, he stopped for the night because the sun had set. Taking one of the 
stones there, he put it under his head and lay down to sleep. He had a 
dream in which he saw a stairway resting on the earth, with its top reach- 
ing to heaven, and the angels of God were ascending and descending on 
it. There above it stood the Lord, and he said: “I am the Lord, the God 
of your father Abraham and the God of Isaac. I will give you and your 
descendants the land on which you are lying. Your descendants will be 
like the dust of the earth, and you will spread out to the west and to the 
east, to the north and to the south. All peoples on earth will be blessed 
through you and your offspring. I am with you and will watch over you 
wherever you go, and I will bring you back to this land. I will not leave you 
until I have done what I have promised you." When Jacob awoke from his 
sleep, he thought, "Surely the Lord is in this place, and I was not aware of 
it" He was afraid and said, "How awesome is this place! This is none other 
than the house of God; this is the gate of heaven.” Early the next morn- 
ing Jacob took the stone he had placed under his head and set it up as a 
pillar and poured oil on top of it. He called that place Bethel, though the 
city used to be called Luz. Then Jacob made a vow, saying, "If God will be 
with me and will watch over me on this journey I am taking and will give 
me food to eat and clothes to wear so that I return safely to my father's 
household, then the Lord will be my God and this stone that I have set up 
as a pillar will be God's house, and of all that you give me I will give you 
a tenth." 


Jacob's ladder was frequently represented in the visual arts during the Middle 


Ages with a blossoming period in the twelfth century, especially in monastic 


2 Ibid., u. 
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(most notably Benedictine) circles. The image usually appears in the form 
of a ladder firmly rooted into the ground and rising towards the sky, with the 
summit in the clouds, and with angels climbing and descending the rungs. 
Jacob is frequently depicted asleep at the foot of the ladder. A miniature from 
a Parisian manuscript of Vincent of Beauvais’ Speculum historiale, dated 1463, 
is a fine example of this type of composition (Fig. 75). 

Among the numerous authors who addressed the topic of the spiritual 
ascent in the period prior to that under consideration here, a few major figures 
deserve particular attention since they enable us to better understand the 
development of the theme over time. Furthermore, their works had a great 
impact on devotional and mystical writers of the late Middle Ages.* Origen 
(T 253) dedicated a major part of his theological work to the topic of the spiri- 
tual ascent, from mystical and ascetical perspectives. His tripartite conception 
of spiritual progression—and, more precisely, the triad incipientes-proficientes- 
perfecti discussed previously—exerted a strong influence on treatises based 
on the three degrees of the spiritual life, throughout the whole medieval pe- 
riod. Moreover, Origen also employed, on several occasions, systems based on 
diverse degrees to structure the presentation of spiritual evolution.5 Without 
doubt, this idea finds its best expression in his Homily XXVII on Numbers. 
Quoting Psalm 83—another important source of the theme of the spiritual 
ascent for medieval authors—Origen states: 


After this, let us now strive to go forward and to ascend one by one each 
of the steps of faith and the virtues. If we dwell in them for such a long 
time until we come to perfection, we will be said to have made a stage 
at each of the steps of the virtues until when we reach the height of our 
instruction and the summit of our progress, the promised inheritance is 
fulfilled.® 


3 The iconography of the celestial ladder has been studied in depth in the following: Heck, 
Léchelle and Walter Cahn, “Ascending and Descending from Heaven: Ladder Themes in 
Early Medieval Art,” in Santo e Demoni nell alto medievo occidentale. Secoli V-XI. Settimane 
di Studio del centro italiano di studi sullalto medioevo, XXXVI (Spoléte, 1988) (Spoleto: 1989), 
697—724. | 

4 Fora more detailed overview of the following section, see: Heck, Léchelle; Emile Bertaud and 
André Rayez, “Echelle spirituelle," in DS, vol. 4/1 (Paris: 1960), col. 62-86. 

5 Origen used the five senses, signifying the five steps of spiritual life in his Commentary on 
Matthew, as well as the traditional seven degrees in his Homilies on the Song of the Songs and 
the forty-two stations of the Israelites following their exodus from Egypt in his Homilies on 
Numbers, to symbolise spiritual growth. Heck, Léchelle, 31-32. 

6 Origen, Homilies on Numbers, trans. Thomas P. Scheck and Christopher A. Hall (Westmont: 
2009), 171. 
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FIGURE 75 “The Dream of Jacob at Bethel" in Le Mirouer histo- 
rial of Vincent de Beauvais (1463). Paris, BNF, ms. 
Français 50, fol. 46 
© IMAGE: BNF, PARIS 


The Greek theologian thus contributed in a strong and lasting manner to the 
establishment of a medieval theory of spiritual degrees and virtuous ascent. In 
this regard, it is also worth mentioning another text from the Eastern tradition 
of the early Middle Ages, namely the Scala paradisi by John Climacus. This work 
played a crucial role in the development of the theme of the spiritual ascent, 
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and more precisely with regard to the image of the celestial ladder, both in the 
literary and visual fields.” The Scala paradisi (The Celestial Ladder) is divided 
into thirty chapters corresponding to as many degrees as one has to ascend 
in order to attain the vision of God. The first three degrees coincide with the 
rupture from the earthly world. From the fourth to the twenty-eighth chapters, 
John expounds the conditions of a virtuous life, while the last four chapters 
address the mystical experience itself, crowned by union with God. Thirty de- 
grees are thus divided into three groups, corresponding to the three traditional 
steps of spiritual progression. Illuminated manuscripts of the Scala paradisi 
were produced from the tenth and eleventh centuries onwards, and the celes- 
tial ladder—which “leads from earthly things to holy realities"95—is therefore 
often represented. As a case in point, the contents page of a manuscript pro- 
duced in 1081 and now preserved at the university Library in Princeton takes 
the form of a ladder, showing a ladder is depicted on the right, with each of its 
rungs corresponding to a chapter of the text.? 

Among those medieval theologians who addressed the issue of spiri- 
tual progression by depicting it as a well-structured and gradual evolution, 
Bonaventure occupies a prominent place, as attested by the considerable mark 
he left on future generations of religious authors. The De itinerarium mentis in 
Deum (The Mind's Road to God) and the previously mentioned De triplici via 
offer his best expression of the gradual structuring of the inner life. As already 
noted, the De triplici via introduces the notion of the threefold way (purga- 
tion, illumination, union), which structures the soul's activities and shapes it 
in the image and likeness of God.!? Bonaventure intimates how this goal may 
be achieved: 


In order to obtain peace, truth and charity, it is therefore necessary to 
elevate oneself through three degrees, using the threefold way: first the 
purgative way, which consists of staying away from sin; second, the il- 
lumination way, which consists of the imitation of Christ; and third the 
unitive way in which the bridegroom is received." 


7 See: Guerric Couilleau, “Jean Climaque,’ in DS, vol. 8 (Paris: 1972), col. 369-374 and Heck, 
Léchelle, 39-42. 

8 Quoted from: Heck, Léchelle, 40 (my translation). 

9 Princeton, University Library, ms. Garrett 16, fol. 4. Reproduced in: Heck, Léchelle, Fig. 5. 

10  Longpré, “Bonaventure,” col. 1792. 

11  Detriplici via, c. 3, n. 1 (V111, 12). Cited after Jacques-Guy Bougerol, Introduction à saint 
Bonaventure, (Paris: 1988), 245 (my translation). 
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As for the De itinerarium mentis in Deum, it deals with how the human soul 
can leave behind the perceptible world, move towards contemplation, and ex- 
perience union with God. Here, Bonaventure's discourse is decidedly mystical: 
it is not so much a matter of describing the acquisition of virtues as one of 
describing the soul's journey towards God. Bonaventure describes three stages 
of the soul's journey, with each stage being a twin step; the construction of the 
work is thus based on six ascending levels.!? In this regard, the Franciscan text 
can be related to Jan van Ruusbroec's Van seven trappen, which was written 
about a century later. Using the idea of the rungs of a ladder one has to climb 
up, Ruusbroec details the different steps of mystical experience, from the dis- 
position to obey God, to immersion into the fruition of Trinitarian life. 

In the thirteenth century, David of Augsburg used the metaphor of the 
ascent for more ascetic purposes, in his De exterioris et interioris hominis com- 
positione (The Composition of the Interior and Exterior Man). The last book of 
this impressive work—entitled De septem processibus religiosorum—offers a 
description of man’s progress towards Wisdom by means of seven stages. The 
theologian explains the different temptations that the devotee can encounter 
and the appropriate means of combatting them. He also offers a presentation 
of the virtues that need to be acquired and a series of spiritual exercises that 
the devotee can practise.4 This work exerted a decisive influence on the writers 
of the Devotio moderna, and notably on Florent Radewijns, Gerard Zerbolt van 
Zutphen and Jan Mombaer (1 1501). 

The fourteenth century represents a decisive turning point in the literary 
history of the theme of the spiritual ascent. Indeed, this century witnessed the 
diffusion and circulation of this theme outside monastic circles and among lay 
audiences particularly sensitive to the spiritual life.5 Treatises written in the 
vernacular by authors such as Jean Gerson attest particularly well to this phe- 
nomenon. Gerson notably employs the image of the mountain that one must 
climb in order to reach God in his Montaigne de contemplation (The Mountain 


12  TheDeltinerarium mentis in Deum has been translated into English in: Saint Bonaventura, 
The Mind's Road to God, trans Georges Boas (New York: 1953). On the theme of ascension 
in the Itinerarium, see among others: Bernard McGinn, “Ascension and Introversion in the 
Itinerarium Mentis in Deum,’ in S. Bonaventura. 1274-1974. Volumen commemorativum anni 
septies centenarii a morte S. Bonaventura Doctoris Seraphici cura et studio Commissionis 
Internationalis Bonaventurianae, ed. Jacques-Guy Bougerol, vol. 3 (Rome: 1973), 535-52. 

13 See Paul Verdeyen, Ruusbroec l'admirable (Paris: 1990), 163-65 and the introduction by 
Rob Faesen in: Jan van Ruusbroec, Van seven trappen. Opera Omnia. 9, ed. Rob Faesen, 
trans. Helen Rolfson (Turnhout: 2003). 

14 See: André Rayez, “David d'Augsbourg in DS, vol. 3 (Paris:1957), col. 43-44. See also Heck, 
Léchelle, 126-27. 

15 X Heck, Léchelle, 132-33. 
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of Contemplation) In the first lines of his text, the French theologian justifies 
his choice to write in the vernacular because: 


In Latin, this matter is excellently treated in diverse books and treatises 
of holy doctors, such as saint Gregory in his Moralities, saint Bernard in 
his Canticles, Richard of Saint Victor and several others. Clerks knowing 
Latin can have recourse to such books. The same cannot be said with 
respect to simple people? 


The image of the mountain to climb is also employed by the author of the 
Neunfelsenbuch (Book of the Nine Cliffs), a text written in Strasbourg in the 
second half of the fourteenth century and generally attributed to Rulman 
Merswin (1 1382).5 In a manuscript produced in Augsburg in 1473, probably for 
the Benedictine abbey of Saints Ulrich and Afra (Wolfenbiittel, Herzog August 
Bibliothek, Cod. Guelf. 78.5 Aug. fol.), the Neunfelsenbuch is illustrated by a 
miniature showing the nine cliffs on which groups of people are standing and 
from which several persons are falling into a net held taut by a devil (Fig. 76).!9 
This picture thus not only shows the ascent of the nine cliffs, but also its dan- 
gers and difficulties. 

In this period, the theme of the spiritual ascent also enjoyed a certain suc- 
cess among lay elites, as Heck showed with his study of two manuscripts that 
belonged to Bonne of Luxembourg and her son John of Berry: the Psalter of 
Bonne of Luxembourg, executed by Jehan Le Noir and his workshop around 
1350 (New York, Metropolitan Museum, inv. no. 6986) and the Petites Heures du 


16 For an introduction to Jean Gerson, see: Palémon Glorieux, Jean Gerson, Œuvres com- 
plètes, 1, Introduction générale (Paris: 1960); Brian Patrick McGuire, Jean Gerson and the 
Last Medieval Reformation (University Park: 2005). 

17  ^"[..] en latin ceste matière est donnée et traittiée tres excellenment en divers livres et 
traitiés des sains docteurs, comme de saint Grégoire en ses Moralités, de saint Bernard 
sur Cantiques, de Richard de Saint Victor, et ainsi de plusieurs aultres. Si peuent avoir 
clers qui scevent le latin, recours a tels livres. Mais aultrement est des simples gens.” Jean 
Gerson, Œuvres complètes. VII. L'œuvre française 292-339, ed. Palémon Glorieux (Paris: 
1966), 16 (my translation). 

18 On this text, see: Bernard McGinn, The Harvest of Mysticism in Medieval Germany (1300- 
1500). Vol. IV of the Presence of God: A History of Western Christian Mysticism (New York: 
2005), 423-26. 

19 On this manuscript, which also contains Henry Suso's Exemplar, see: Jeffrey F. 
Hamburger, “Heinrich Seuse, ‘Das Exemplar, in Katalog der deutschsprachigen illus- 
trierten Handschriften des Mittelalters, ed. Norbert Ott (Munich, 2008), 184-87, and the 
manuscript's entry in the database "Handschriftencensus: Eine Bestandsaufnahme der 
handschriftlichen Uberlieferung deutschsprachiger Texte des Mittelalters", http://www 
.handschriftencensus.de/6693. 
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FIGURE 76 "The Nine Cliffs" in the Neunfelsenbuch of Rulman 
Merswin (1473). Wolfenbiittel, Herzog August 
Bibliothek, Cod. Guelf. 78.5 Aug. fol., fol. 290v 
© IMAGE: HERZOG AUGUST BIBLIOTHEK, 
WOLFENBÜTTEL 


duc de Berry, produced by several French artists between 1375 and 1390 (Paris, 
Bibliothèque nationale de France, ms. lat. 18014).2° Both manuscripts include a 


20 On the psalter, see: François Avril, Lenluminure a la cour de France au XIV* siècle (Paris: 
1978), 74—75; on the hours, see: Millard Meiss, French Painting in the Time of Jean de Berry, 
The Late Fourteenth Century and the Patronage of the Duke (London: 1967), 55-93, 334-57. 
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miniature of the “six degrees of charity according to the figure of the throne of 
Solomon’, as stated by a legend of the first book. In both cases, the miniature 
accompanies a brief spiritual treatise written in French, which is a paraphrase 
of an extract from Bonaventure’s De triplici via, dedicated to the six steps to- 
wards the love of God.?! The content of the treatise enables us to understand 
the picture: each of the six steps leading to the throne on which God is sitting 
symbolises a degree leading to the love of God. The manuscripts of Bonne and 
John attest the literary and iconographical diffusion of the theme of the spiri- 
tual ascent among increasingly broader audiences. 

As shown previously, an interest in the evolution of spiritual life might be 
said to be one characteristic of the later middle ages. In order to express their 
views on the topic and to offer to their readers a structured description of the 
quest for spiritual perfection, theologians and mystics developed various liter- 
ary and visual strategies, among which was the image of the ascent. In the late 
Middle Ages, these issues were of interest, not only to a monastic audience, 
but also to lay people initiated and educated in spirituality and contemplation. 
The paintings under consideration here can also be considered as witnesses of 
this growing interest in the topic of the ascent of the soul towards God. Before 
focusing on these pictures and having considered how the theme of the ascent 
was treated in monastic literature of the early Middle Ages, it is now worth an- 
alysing how it is discussed in late medieval devotional and mystical literature 
of the Low Countries, and more specifically within the circles of the Devotio 
moderna. Amongst the founders of this religious movement recommending a 
renewal of spiritual life, Florent Radewijns and Gerard Zerbolt van Zutphen, in 
particular, take a specific interest in the theme of the spiritual ascent. 


2 The Theme of the Spiritual Ascent in Devotional Literature of the 
Low Countries in the Late Middle Ages 


During the late Middle Ages, the most emblematic text of the Netherlandish 
spiritual tradition dealing with the theme of the ascent is without doubt the De 
spiritualibus ascensionibus by Gerard Zerbolt van Zutphen; the whole structure 
of the text lies on the principle of the ascent. Nevertheless, before discussing at 
length this fundamental work, it should be noted that other texts under con- 
sideration in this study also use the image of upward movement in order to 


21 Christian Heck, "'iconographie de l'ascension spirituelle et la dévotion des laïcs : le Trône 
de charité dans le Psautier de Bonne de Luxembourg et les Petites Heures du duc de Berry’ 
Revue de l'art 110 (1995), 9-22. 
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evoke the concept of a progression towards God. This movement is sometimes 
conveyed in an implicit manner, sometimes by referring to older treatises on 
the topic. For instance in his Tractatulus devotus —“the first systematic treatise 
on the spiritual life produced by the Modern Devotion” (my translation)?2— 
Florent Radewijns offers a practical introduction to spiritual life, strongly in- 
fluenced by the structure of Bonaventure's De triplici via.?? Radewijns became 
the second leader of the movement of the Devotio moderna after the death of 
Geert Grote in 1384.74 Although Radewijns' literary production is not as impor- 
tant as that of Zerbolt van Zutphen or Grote, he nonetheless wrote two inter- 
esting treatises, the Tractatulus devotus and the Libellus “omnes, inquit, artes", 
which are genuine rapiaria composed in parallel with his activity as a scribe at 
the Heer-Florenshuis.?? These two treatises, which were collections of previous 
spiritual texts, were mainly aimed at nurturing the meditations and prayers of 
the brothers and sisters.26 The Tractactulus is important here, for it exerted a 
strong influence on the two treatises of Gerard Zerbolt.2” Composed of fifty- 
seven chapters, the Tractactulus devotus begins with an introduction to spiritu- 
allife, in which the author expounds the goal to be achieved, that is perfection. 
In order to access this ideal, man has to set his sights on purity of the heart 
and love of God in every prescribed exercise. The core of the work consists of 


22 “Premier traité systématique sur la vie spirituelle qu'ait produit la Dévotion moderne”: 
Thom Mertens, "Introduction," in: Radewijns, Petit manuel, 34. 

23 Ibid., 25-27. 

24 He was also the founder of the first house of the Brothers of the Common Life in Deventer 
(the Heer-Florenshuis). On the history of the Brothers and Sisters of the Common Life, see: 
John Van Engen, Sisters and Brothers. 

25 Rapiaria are collections of quotations and excerpts of spiritual texts that were used for 
reading and meditative practices. Inscribed in a long monastic tradition, the rapiaria 
enjoyed great success among the houses of the Devotio moderna. See: Thom Mertens, 
“‘Rapiarium,’ in DS, vol. 13 (Paris: 1987), col. 114-19. 

26 The use of these collections of previous spiritual texts within the limited framework of 
the community led Thom Mertens to classify them within the “littérature domestique”, 
written by and for the members of the Heer-Florenshuis. See Mertens in: Radewijns, Petit 
manuel, 33. The Tractatulus devotus did not circulate outside the Fraternity circles, as is 
attested by the fact that only one manuscript of the tradition is known. This codex was 
found among other books originating from the Heer-Florenshuis in the presbytery of the 
Church of St. Lebuinus in Deventer. During World War 11, the manuscript was held in 
Rotterdam, where it was destroyed during the bombardment of the city on 14 May 1940. 
See Mertens in: Radewijns, Petit manuel, 19. 

27 At this time, Rudolf Dier de Muiden had already written in his Scriptum that Radewijns 
and Zerbolt’s texts were close and that the latter used the references of the first to write 
his treatises. Indeed, the two authors’ texts deal with the same topic and refer to the same 
authors. Furthermore, it is not unusual for Zerbolt to cite his sources through the works 
of Radewijns. Mertens in: Radewijns, Petit manuel, 35. 
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an implementation of spiritual life, fashioned according to the Bonaventurian 
triad.28 Radewijns’ text presents a gradual progression in which the upward 
dynamic is implicit, and in which each step achieved leads to the next one. 

The structure of Gerard Zerbolt van Zutphen’s De spiritualibus ascensionibus 
is very different from Radewijns’ work, with Zerbolt's work providing a clearer 
emphasis on the idea of the ascent. As a genuine statement on devout life, 
Zerbolt's text offers to its readers a guide to attaining spiritual perfection, love 
and the vision of God. The De spiritualibus ascensionibus is particularly impor- 
tant in regard to the paintings considered in this chapter, for the structure of 
the text is founded not on the image of the rungs of a ladder, as is most often 
the case in spiritual literature, but on that of the ascent.?? This renders it much 
closer to the visual strategies of the paintings with devotional portraits, which 
will be discussed in the following pages. Furthermore, visualisation plays an 
important role in the process described in the text. Zerbolt develops a colour- 
ful language in order to appeal to the reader's imagination, thus urging him/ 
her to realise his/her sinful state and "dispose [his/her] heart to these ascents".30 
This process entails practising meditation and spiritual exercises in order to 
attain everlasting beatitude. From the very first pages, the author asserts the 
didactic function of his work and tries to show his readers the means to ascend 
towards God. Before starting the ascent, the devotee must understand his/ 
her current state; s/he must know the place where s/he stands, the place s/he 
wants to attain and the ascents needed to achieve this goal: 


Here are proposed to you, as you set yourself for your ascent, five points 
found in these prophetic words, brief and in reverse order but full of 
meaning. First, where you ought to ascend, that is, the place which the 
Lord has appointed. This we should rightly understand as the state of 
natural rectitude in which the Lord once created and placed you. Set 
your heart, then, to ascend to that place from which you earlier willed 
to descend. Second, the place whence you ought to begin your ascent, a 


28 As such, the text is divided into three parts, corresponding respectively to the purga- 
tive way (Chapters 6-49, which is the most elaborated section), the illuminative way 
(Chapter 50) and the unitive way (Chapters 51-57). Unlike the two first ways (purgative 
and illuminative), the unitive way is not named as such by Radewijns, who inserts instead 
his Booklet on the Passion. 

29 Despite the fact that the whole treatise is founded on the idea of the ascent, it should 
nevertheless be noted that Zerbolt also uses the image of the ladder in Chapter One: “Sed 
antequam incipias ascendere, debes in corde tuo scalam erigere et modum quondam pro- 
ficiendi quo illuc melius devenire valeas ordinare." Zerbolt van Zutphen, La montée, 102. 

30 “Igitur debes in corde disponere ascensiones.” Zerbolt van Zutphen, La montée, 98. 
English translation by: Van Engen, Devotio moderna, 245. 
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place called the “Valley of Tears”. That “valley” should be construed as the 
overthrowing and impoverishment of your natural dignity. At the bottom 
now, you ought to return and ascend the mount from which you fell.8! 


Zerbolt's De spiritualibus ascensionibus is structured according to a scheme of 
three ascents (ascensiones). Each of these three ascents is divided into three 
steps, each representing a response to three descents (descensiones), which 
have placed humankind into its current state in the Valley of Tears, that is, 
the earthly world. These three descents are, namely, the fall of Adam, impu- 
rity of the heart caused by concupiscence and the temptations of the world 
and finally, mortal sin, which plunged humankind in dissimilitudinis regionem. 
Having addressed these three descents, Gerard Zerbolt then devotes himself to 
explaining the three ascents aimed at countering them. The author also takes 
pains to specify that anyone willing to undertake these ascents must set two 
goals here below, that is, purity of the heart and charity. Moreover, anyone keen 
to enrol in this process has first to undertake a conversion, which consists of a 
triple examination.?? The author then underlines the importance of proceed- 
ing in the manner most suited to each person.?? 

The three ascents constitute the heart of Zerbolt's treatise (Chapters 1-63), 
with the Booklet on the Passion and a chapter dedicated to the sequence lectio- 
meditatio-contemplatio appearing in the section on the third ascent. The first 
ascent is a response to the third descent. It consists of practising the three 
degrees of penance (contrition, confession and satisfaction), which allow 


31 “Hec tibi quinque disponenti ascendere, ordine quamvis retrogrado, in verbis propheticis 
brevibus verbis sed plenitudine sensus, proponuntur. Primum enim, tibi proponitur quod 
debes ascendere in locum videlicand quem dominus posuit, quem non incongrue pos- 
sumus intelligere statum naturalis tue rectudinis, in quo te idem Dominus quondam po- 
suit and creavit, ut videlicand in illum locum ascensiones in corde disponas, unde prius 
descensiones disposuisti. Secundo, tibi proponitur locus a quo egredi debeas per ascen- 
sum cum dicitur in valle lacrimarum. Que quidem vallis congrue accipitur, deiectio and 
destitucio tue naturalis dignitatis, in qua velut in basso constitutus, rursum ad montem 
unde cecidisti debes ascendendo redire.” Zerbolt van Zutphen, La montée, 98-101. English 
translation by: Van Engen, Devotio moderna, 245-46. 

32 According to Gerard Zerbolt's De spiritualibus ascensionibus, the triple examination in- 
volves the knowledge of oneself and one's sins (Chapter 6), the examination of the facul- 
ties of the soul (Chapter 7) and daily soul-searching (Chapter 8). 

33 “Discute et sollicite examina quid tibi congruit, quid tibi melius expedit; si nescis alios in- 
terroga, ymmo per alios dispone ascensum." Zerbolt van Zutphen, La montée, 132. English 
translation by: Van Engen, Devotio moderna, 255: “Carefully examine and consider what 
suits you, what is most useful, and if you do not know, ask others, or rather have others 
order your ascent.’ 
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the reader to “return to [one's] heart and [to be] reconciled to God"?* During 
the second ascent, one must attain purity of the heart through fear, hope and 
love. In each of these three steps of the second ascent, Zerbolt provides to his 
readers subjects of meditation designed to help them progress. Finally, the 
third ascent responds to the first descent and aims at countering original sin. 
An important part of this section is therefore dedicated to presenting suitable 
remedies against various vices. During this last ascent, one also has to strike 
against his/her inability to recognise God and to unite with him. In order to 
attain union with God, the safest path is through Christ, who is at once both 
human and divine. The underlying premise is that, if Christ were to descend 
to Earth, it would be first and foremost because people are unable, in their 
current state, to spiritually understand God. Christ therefore appears as an in- 
termediary—the Word made flesh—allowing the devotee to climb up towards 
the love of God.?5 This explains why Gerard Zerbolt inserted the meditations 
on the life of Christ (his Booklet on the Passion) into this section of the De 
spiritualibus ascensionibus.36 

The final section of the treatise (Chapters 64-70) functions as a kind of re- 
sponse to the triple ascent that man must achieve.?" In this fourth part of the 
book, Zerbolt addresses the topic of the 'spiritual descents' (descensionibus 
spiritualibus), which the person progressing towards spiritual perfection must 
practise. These descents should thus be considered in a positive way, for they 
consist of relatively easy spiritual exercises and exterior attitudes to adopt in 
order to take temporary rest and eventually to progress further. A passage in 
Chapter 64 highlights this particularly well:38 


34 “Hijs tribus gradibus prima ascensio finitur et hijs tribus partibus penitencie, redis ad cor 
et deo pariter reconciliaris.” Zerbolt van Zutphen, La montée, 148. English translation by: 
Van Engen, Devotio moderna, 259. 

35 “Ad hoc enim precipue Christus carnem assumpsit, ut qui Deum spiritualiter intelligere 
non potuimus, per Christum, verbum caro factum ascenderemus, ad noticiam et amo- 
rem spiritualem" Zerbolt van Zutphen, La montée, 200. English translation by: Van Engen, 
Devotio moderna, 273: "Christ took flesh particularly to this end, so that we who could 
not grasp God spiritually might ascend to spiritual love and knowledge through him, the 
Word made flesh." 

36 José van Aelst, "Bitter as Myrrh. Gerard Zerbolt's Meditation on the Passion of Christ,’ in 
Kirchenreform von unten. Gerhard Zerbolt von Zutphen und die Brüder vom gemeinsamen 
Leben. Tradition —Reform—Innovation, ed. Nikolaus Staubach (Frankfurt: 2004), 310312. 

37  Seetheintroduction by Nikolaus Staubach in: Zerbolt van Zutphen, La montée, 26—28. 

38 According to Staubach, spiritual descents comprise a social dimension, for they notably 
imply taking care of one's neighbour. They fulfil a role within the communal life cher- 
ished by the Modern Devouts. Ibid., 27. 
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Even holy men, so long as they are still pilgrims and weighed down by 
bodies that corrupt, cannot ascend continuously and without interrup- 
tion. Sometimes, burdened by the weight of corruptibility, they slacken 
in their ascent and descend for a time when they let up on their spiri- 
tual exercises. But there are also useful descents, more appropriate to our 
purpose. Even true climbers and spiritual men sometimes interrupt their 
ascent for a time and make useful descents.?? 


The logic of Zerbolt’s discourse is clearly structured according to the notion 
of the ascent. Passages within the De spiritualibus ascensionibus, expressing 
spiritual progress in terms of elevation, are extremely numerous, even in the 
Booklet on the Passion, inserted into the chapters dedicated to the third as- 
cent. In contrast to the Booklet inserted into the De reformacione—in which 
he uses the image of the bunch of myrrh—Zerbolt uses, in the booklet of the 
De spiritualibus ascensionibus, the imagery of the mountain of myrrh (symbol 
of bitterness) that the devout must climb.4° 

As for most of the major texts of the Devotio moderna, scholars usually insist 
on the purely ascetic nature of the De spiritualibus ascensionibus.® In such a 
reading, the ultimate goal of the meditative process (and more precisely the 
union with God) is considered to be of little significance for Gerard Zerbolt 
who rather focuses on moral issues. However, although the text is indeed 
teeming with moral considerations, this does not prevent the author from 
clearly evoking union with God, notably by using a vocabulary that is reminis- 
cent of Jan van Ruusbroec.?? As a case in point, when dealing with the effects 
of the third ascent, Zerbolt writes: 


39  ^'[..] quod eciam ipsi sancti viri quamdiu peregrinantur a Deo, non ita possunt continue 
et indesinenteer ascendere, quoniam aliquando corruptibilitatis pondere gravati defici- 
ant in ascensu et descendunt ad tempus relaxando exercicium spirituale. Alie tamen sut 
descensiones utiles et ad propositum magis convenientes, quibus eciam veri ascensores 
et viri spirituales interdum pro tempore ascensiones suas interrumpunt et assumunt sibi 
utiles descensiones.” Zerbolt van Zutphen, La montée, 370-72. 

40 See: van Aelst, “Bitter.” 

41 See: Gerry H. Gerrits, Inter, 251; Van Engen, Devotio moderna, 26; and more generally Post, 
The Modern Devotion. 

42 The books produced by the Devotio moderna have mainly been understood as examples 
of edification literature. However, they clearly possess a mystical dimension and should 
be studied in this light. On this topic, see: Rudolf Th. M. van Dijk, “Ascensiones in corde 
disponere. Spirituelle Umformung bei Gerhard Zerbolt von Zutphen’, in Kirchenreform 
von unten. Gerhard Zerbolt von Zutphen und die Brüder vom gemeinsamen Leben, 
Tradition —Reform—Innovation, ed. Nikolaus Staubach (Frankfurt: 2004), 302. On the 
links between the Devotio moderna and the mystical tradition, see: Guido De Baere, "De 
Middelnederlandse mystieke literatuur en de Moderne Devotie’, Trajecta 6 (1997), 3-18. 
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Through such gazing, clinging, and transforming of the mind, a man 
begins to become in a certain sense one spirit with God, to go beyond 
himself, to gaze upon the very truth, and thus to grow accustomed to 
union and adherence.*? 


The fact that Zerbolt states that spiritual perfection cannot be completely 
achieved in this world does not go against the argument that there is a mysti- 
cal dimension inherent to his text.^* For Ruusbroec, too, mystical experience 
lived on earth could never compete with beatific vision.^* It would thus be 
wrong to consider the De spiritualibus ascensionibus as an exclusively moralis- 
ing work. In fact, it offers its audience the possibility of understanding and 
acquiring spiritual perfection in this world and thus of attaining union with 
God.*6 Seen from this angle, this treatise is a true basis for meditative practices 
designed to lead to mystical union. Furthermore, as a spiritual guide, Zerbolt 
van Zutphen’s treatise does not settle for simply describing the path to attain a 
vision of God. It also delivers the means to achieve this goal. The tone adopted 
by Zerbolt is firmly positive, as one of the very first sentences testifies: 


I know, O man, that you wish to make your ascent and ardently desire 
to reach the heights. For you are a noble and rational creature endowed 
with a capacious soul, and you have therefore a natural desire for ascent 
and the heights.*? 


Zerbolt's goal is thus to help his readers to visualise spiritual ascension and 
achieve purity of heart and vision of God. As will be shown below, Zerbolt's 


43 “Et per huiusmodi mentis intuitum and adhesionem and transformacionem, incipit quo- 
dammodo homo unus spiritus cum Deo fieri and extra seipsum transgredi, and ipsam 
veritatem intueri, et ad unionem et adhesionem habilitari.” Zerbolt van Zutphen, La mon- 
tée, 208-09. English translation by: Van Engen, Devotio moderna, 275. 

44 Zerbolt notably writes in Chapter 42: “nec tamen putes quod aliquem istorum graduum 
usque ad summum vel perfectum in hac vita possimus ascendere. Neque enim in hac vita 
possumus omnes concupiscencias expurgare." Zerbolt van Zutphen, La montée, 272. "But 
you should not think that we are able to climb any of these steps completely or perfectly 
in this life. Nor are we able in this life to purge all evil desire [...]." English translation by: 
Van Engen, Devotio moderna, 285. 

45 Verdeyen, Ruusbroec, 53. 

46 See: van Dijk, “Ascensiones,” 292. 

47 "Novi, homo, quod ascensionum sis cupidus quodque exaltacionem vehementer concu- 
piscis. Racionalis enim ac nobilis creatura es, and magni cuiusdam animi, ideoque alti- 
tudinem and ascensum naturali appandis desiderio." Zerbolt van Zutphen, La montée, 
98-100. English translation by: Van Engen, Devotio moderna, 245. 
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texts and those discussed previously are not the only tools enabling devotees 
to progress spiritually. Images also play a crucial role in this regard. Several 
paintings of the corpus examined here express, through visual means, the vir- 
tuous ascension of the persons portrayed. 


3 Mise en Image of the Spiritual Ascent in Early Netherlandish 
Painting 


Medieval theologians and mystics often verbalise the spiritual quest through 
the use of spatial language, as we have already seen.^? The history of the theme 
of the spiritual ascent outlined in the previous pages has shown that upward 
movement frequently structures these discourses. In the visual arts, the theme 
of the ascent frequently found expression in the image of the celestial lad- 
der, which was for a long time the preferred motif. The parallels established 
between visual and textual metaphors in the previous chapter invite us to 
wonder to what extent the image of the spiritual ascent also finds a pictorial 
expression in early Netherlandish paintings with devotional portraits. 
Numerous paintings show the devotees on their way to, or having already 
arrived at, the final stage of their progression towards the place where they can 
experience meeting Christ. Devices structuring the pictorial space between 
the sacred and the profane zones offer to the viewer a genuine spiritual to- 
pography in which devotees are seen moving in a quest to find union with 
God. Likewise, several strategies have been employed by the artists to suggest 
the upward movement of the devotees. In the Triptych of the Virgin and Child 
with a Couple in Prayer and Patron Saints by a follower of Simon Marmion, 
the Virgin and the couple appear in the foreground, as if they were leaning 
on the edge of the frame, before a vast landscape that spreads out below them 
(Fig. 77).49 The device is more obvious when the meeting takes place in an ar- 
chitectural location. In Jan van Eyck's Virgin of the Chancellor Rolin, the room 
in which Mary welcomes the chancellor is not only set in opposition to the 
earthly world, as symbolised by the vibrant city and the countryside around 


48 The importance of spatialisation in Christian theology and spirituality has been under- 
scored by Jacques Le Goff in his seminal study on purgatory and, more recently, although 
in a more limited way, by Christian Heck: Jacques Le Goff, La naissance du purgatoire 
(Paris: 1981); Christian Heck, “Raban Maur, Bernard de Clairvaux, Bonaventure: expres- 
sion de l'espace et topographie spirituelle dans les images médiévales,” in The Mind's Eye. 
Art and Theological Argument in the Middle Ages, ed. Jeffrey F. Hamburger and Anne- 
Marie Bouché (Princeton: 2005), 112-32. 

49 Cat. 396. 
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FIGURE 77 Follower of Simon Marmion, Triptych of the Virgin and Child with a Couple in 
Prayer and Patron Saints (c. 1480). Oil on panel, 52.3 x 38.8 cm (left wing) and 
50.2 x 36.8 cm (right wing and centre panel). London, National Gallery, inv. no. 
NG 1669 (left wing), New York, sale Sotheby’s (22 May 1992), lot no. 64 (right wing) 
and London, sale Christie’s (7 July 2006), lot no. 111 (centre panel) 
© IMAGE: KIKIRPA AND NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 


it, but it is also located higher up.5° In fact, representing the sacred space in a 
higher position than the profane sphere of the composition is quite common 
in the works analysed here. Such a contrasting representation can notably 
be observed in the Diptych of Margaret of Austria by Bernard van Orley, in 
the Diptych of the Virgin and Child with a Member of the Hillenberger Family, 
attributed to Adriaen Isenbrant, or in the Virgin and Child with a Woman in 
Prayer and St. Mary Magdalen by the Master of the View of Sainte-Gudule, in 
which the two persons depicted at the back of the garden in the middle of 
the composition are looking downwards (Fig. 6).5! The careful onlooker will 
notice that there is no gateway between the sacred and the profane zones in 
these works: the sacred space is an enclosed room offering a view, only through 
windows, into the earthly world it overhangs. No compositional element shows 
or even suggests the path taken by the devotees to access this place, except for 
the sacred/profane opposition itself. Nevertheless, this should not lead us to 
call into question the idea of a visualisation of the devotees' spiritual evolu- 
tion inherent to such pictures. Indeed, the contrast between the two zones 


50 Cat. 693. 

51 Respectively cat. 724, 367, 546. In the panel of the Master of the View of Sainte-Gudule, 
just like in the Virgin of the Chancellor Rolin, the garden appears as an intermediary space 
between the sacred and the profane spheres, creating a kind of 'buffer zone' between 
them. 
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suffices to indicate here the realisation of a spiritual progression by alluding to 
the place from which the devotees have come. More importantly, the viewer's 
attention can focus more precisely on the goal achieved by the devotees than 
on the path taken to reach it. These paintings thus show the sitters as having 
attained the ultimate objective of the meditative process, while reminding the 
viewer of the starting point of this ascent. 

Besides these works that show a raised sacred place but with no opening 
into the profane zone, other paintings combine the device of the link between 
these spaces with the idea of an upward movement. In some cases, this move- 
ment is implicitly expressed, as in the case of the St. Agnes with Gertruy Haeck 
in Prayer by an anonymous master, or in a more explicit way, as in the Virgin 
and Child with a Man in Prayer and St. Michael by the Master of the Legend of 
St. Ursula. Usually considered as a memorial painting destined for the convent 
of St. Agnes of Dordrecht or Schoonhoven (although no document corrobo- 
rates this hypothesis), the painting showing Gertruy Haeck in prayer in front 
of St. Agnes includes a discreet evocation of her ascent (Fig. 3).52 The pious 
woman appears in prayer next to St. Agnes in a room pierced by large windows 
on the right. The saint stands in the centre of the composition, before a wooden 
chair partially hidden by an embroidered cloth of honour. Gertruy is kneeling 
on the right. The banderole verbalising the prayer she addresses to the saint 
(sancta Agneto ora pro me) winds around one of the small window columns. 
These bays open onto a vast landscape, which appears below. The scene there- 
fore implicitly suggests an upward dynamic. Furthermore, a sinuous path 
being followed by a horseman and several walkers can be seen at the foot of 
the window and is thus visually close to the devotee. Although no gateway is 
depicted to allow passage between the sacred sphere and the outside world, 
this path nonetheless evokes her journey. 

In the Virgin and Child with a Man in Prayer and St. Michael by the Master of 
the Legend of St. Ursula, the devotee’s ascent is represented in a more explicit 
way (Fig. 44).53 The small panel displays a series of significant motifs that are 
rarely associated in a single picture. The work depicts the meeting between the 
Virgin and Child and a young man in a garden. Introduced by the archangel 
Michael and portrayed on a smaller scale than Mary, the devotee is kneeling on 
the ground, hands clasped in prayer. He is looking at the Virgin, who is seated 
on a throne covered by an embroidered cloth, with her naked Son in her arms. 


52 Cat. 36. On the hypothesis concerning the occasion of the commission and the original 
location of the work, see: Jan Piet Filedt-Kok (ed.), Early Netherlandish Paintings, on- 
line coll. cat. Amsterdam 2010: hdl.handle.net/10934/RMooo1.COLLECT.8314 (consulted 
20 October 2017). 


53 Cat. 505. 
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The cloth extends beyond the throne to cover the floor beneath her feet. The 
right knee of the young man is placed on this cloth, as if to testify to the inti- 
macy between the Mother of God and her supplicant. Behind the archangel, 
we can see a low brick wall covered with grass and plants, which encloses the 
garden. The space in which the protagonists of the scene are depicted is thus 
the hortus conclusus, the sacred place par excellence, into which the devotee 
has had the privilege of entering. The intimacy of this place in which the young 
man and Christ meet each other is reinforced by the location of the garden in 
the heights of a courtyard encircled by a high brick wall pierced by a fortified 
gateway. An old man holding a crutch has just entered the courtyard and seems 
to be coming into the garden.5^ Beyond the outer wall, a path leads through 
the countryside to a town located in the background. The church depicted in 
the middle of the city has been identified as the Church of Our Lady in Bruges, 
which the Master of the Legend of St. Ursula liked to represent in his works.55 
The painting thus juxtaposes several elements that ‘energise’ the composition. 
An exemplary image of the spiritual ascent of the portrayed devotee, the work 
opposes in an upward dynamic the sacred sphere of the foreground with the 
earthly world of the background, but it also anchors this representation in the 
known world of the sitter, since the city depicted in the distance is Bruges. The 
place of the meeting is furthermore doubly sacralised: first by the enclosed 
garden and then by the outer wall protecting it from the outside world. Finally, 
the journey from the city up to the gateway of the hortus conclusus—whose 
presence is underscored by the old man—is delineated by the pathway. The 
open door giving access to the courtyard and then to the core of the sacred 
place situated in the heights in the foreground indicates the accessibility of 
this place, whatever the distance to travel to arrive there. Whereas the old man 
is about to reach the desired destination, the young man portrayed before the 
Virgin is already absorbed in the contemplation of Christ. 

Before focusing on two emblematic cases of the visualisation of the spiri- 
tual ascent in the studied corpus, it is worth mentioning one last work com- 
prising a specific motif alluding in a particular way to the theme of spiritual 
ascent, and attesting to its success in various forms. This work is the Polyptych 
of Anchin, executed by Jean Bellegambe on a commission of the abbot Charles 
Coguin.56 The motif in question appears in the background of the inner right 


54 This man has been identified as Joseph. See: Primitifs flamands anonymes. Maitres aux 
noms d'emprunt des Pays-Bas méridionaux du XV* et du début du XVI" siècle [exh. cat., 
Groeningemuseum, Bruges] (Bruges: 1969), 42. Even though this hypothesis is plausible, it 
cannot be confirmed, especially because of the small size of the painting and the absence 
of any attribute accompanying the figure. 

55 Ibid. On this topic, see also: Marlier, “Le Maitre,” 1-16. 

56 Cat. 231. 
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FIGURE 78 
Detail of Fig. 12 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 





wing (Fig. 78). Here Bellegambe painted a building pierced by large bay win- 
dows and adjoined by a tower with a helical staircase. Guided by angels, several 
monks, hermits and laypeople can be seen climbing up this tower. In all likeli- 
hood, this motif is a reference to the ladder of humility, to which the seventh 
chapter of the Rule of St. Benedict is dedicated.5” The presence of this tour de 
perfection, as Dehaisnes called it,58 takes on its full meaning when considering 
the altarpiece as a whole and analysing the inscriptions disseminated across 
the different panels, which allude to the spiritual race.59 


57 This chapter describes the successive degrees of humility leading to perfection in a mo- 
nastic context. See: Christian Heck, L'échelle, 56-57. 

58  Dehaisnes, La vie, 94. 

59 See Chapter One, 43-45. 
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4 Petrus Christus’ Exeter Madonna, an Emblematic Case of Spiritual 
Ascent 


Housed today in the Gemäldegalerie in Berlin, Petrus Christus’ Exeter Madonna 
appears without doubt as the best visual expression of the theme of the spiri- 
tual ascent in the corpus of early Netherlandish paintings with devotional 
portraits (Fig. 79).60 Of particular interest is the fact that the circumstances 
of the production and commission of the work enable us to link it directly to 
spiritual literature addressing the topic. 

Dated to around 1450, this small painting shows a Carthusian monk in prayer 
in front of the Virgin and Child.9! The scene takes place inside a quadrangular 
porch. Kneeling in prayer with St. Barbara behind him, the Carthusian monk is 
welcomed by Mary and her Son, who is blessing him. A canopy hanging above 
the Virgin underlines her majesty. The position of the monk and his patron 
saint at the entrance to the loggia on the left—with the saint positioned on 
the threshold between the exterior and interior—emphasises their arrival into 
this holy space. The path taken by the monk to arrive at this scene is hinted 
at through the small section of landscape depicted behind the two figures 
(Fig. 80). The three other openings set in the walls of the porch give a wide view 
onto a large landscape depicted far below. This landscape represents a busy 
city, with a river crossed by a bridge, together with a windmill, a square and 
many houses surrounded by green fields and hills.62 Petrus Christus’ painting 
thus shows the meeting between a devotee and the Virgin, in a setting that can 
be understood as sacred and belonging to the realm of Mary. The composition- 
al strategy used by Christus confers a strong sense of upward movement on the 
painting and the monk’s progression. Indeed, the contrast between the secular 
and the sacred worlds is reinforced by the fact that the overhanging porch in 
which the protagonists are located is clearly depicted above the secular land- 
scape from which the Carthusian monk has come. Furthermore, the small strip 
of the composition on the left and the position of the monk at the entrance of 
the porch indicate the place from which he has come; this also underlines his 


60 Cat. 282. 

61 Besides the bibliography listed in the catalogue, see also: Peter H. Schabacker, Petrus 
Christus (Utrecht: 1974), cat. 8; Joel M. Upton, Petrus Christus. His Place in Fifteenth-Century 
Flemish Painting (London: 1990), 14-18 and 72-73; Klaus Niehr, “Konservierte Erinnerung: 
Uber einen Raum bei Petrus Christus,’ in Von Kunst und Temperament: Festschrift fiir 
Eberhard König, ed. Caroline Zóhl and Mara Hofmann (Turnhout: 2007), 195-206. 

62 joel Upton has suggested that this urban landscape was a view of Bruges seen from the 
belfry (Upton, Petrus Christus, 18), but because of the small dimensions of the painting 
and the lack of any recognisable monument, this cannot be verified. 
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FIGURE 79 Petrus Christus, The Exeter Madonna (c. 1450). Oil on panel, 19.5 x 14 cm. Berlin, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Gemäldegalerie, inv. no. 523B 
© IMAGE: BPK, BERLIN 
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FIGURE 80 

Detail of Fig. 79 

© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, 
BRUSSELS 





upward movement from the secular to the celestial world. The climb the monk 
has just completed has required him to detach himself from his everyday life, 
from the world below and its preoccupations, and has led him to experience 
union with God. 

As we have seen, the metaphor of the spiritual ascent was very popular in 
late medieval religious literature. More specifically, it enjoyed great success 
in texts written and/or read by Carthusians, as was notably the case with 
Zerbolt's treatises.9? Taking this into account, the pictorial devices of the 
Exeter Madonna merit further investigation. The composition of the picture— 
with the earthly world below and the sacred realm above, linked by an open- 
ing in the wall—strongly suggests that the monk had to climb, to ascend, in 


63 Forty manuscripts of De reformacione virius animae have been preserved. Most of them 
were written in the second quarter of the fifteenth century, that is, during the same pe- 
riod as the production of Christus' painting. The manuscripts mostly come from houses 
of the Devotio moderna or they have a Carthusian, Benedictine or Cistercian origin. See 
Zerbolt van Zutphen, Manuel, 43-59. A hundred and twenty-five manuscripts (complete 
or partial versions) of De spiritualibus ascensionibus are known (including nineteen 
Middle Dutch or Middle German translations). Many of these manuscripts come from 
charterhouses. See: Zerbolt van Zutphen, La montée, 41-56. 
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order to reach the entrance of the sacred place and thus to meet the Virgin 
and the Child. In order to appreciate the underlying meaning of the painting, 
it is necessary to focus on the identity of the monk portrayed, as well as on the 
visual and intellectual context in which he was living. 

The Carthusian monk depicted in the Exeter Madonna has been identified 
as Jan Vos, who also appears kneeling in prayer in Jan van Eyck’s Virgin and 
Child with St. Barbara, St. Elisabeth and Jan Vos (Fig. 81), now held in the Frick 
Collection in New York. This painting is usually dated to around 1441 and is 
considered to be a work begun by Jan van Eyck and finished by members of his 
workshop after his death.9* In 1938, H. J. J. Scholtens discovered several archival 
documents that revealed the monk's identity and the circumstances of the 
commission: on 3 September 1443, the Bishop of Bruges, Martinus de Mayo, 
consecrated three altarpieces—one of them being the Eyckian painting—that 
had been offered to the Charterhouse of Bruges (also known as Genadedal or 
Val-de-Grâce) by Jan Vos, who was at this time the prior of the monastery.55 
During his visit, the bishop attached indulgences to these paintings, on the 
condition that they stay within the Order.55 

Initially a member of the Teutonic order, Jan Vos spent most of his life in the 
order of St. Bruno.9" On 19 August 1431, he is mentioned as procurator of the 
Utrecht house of the Teutonic order. Jan Vos then entered the Charterhouse of 
Nieuwlicht, in the neighbourhood of Utrecht, where he lived for a few years as 
a brother before being appointed prior of the Charterhouse of Genadedal in 


64 Cat. 695. Besides the bibliography of the catalogue, see also: Frank Biebel, "The Virgin 
and Child with Saints and a Carthusian Donor by Jan van Eyck and Petrus Christus," Art 
Quarterly 17 (1954), 423-25; Schabacker, Petrus Christus, no. 23; Upton, Petrus Christus, 
11-18. 

65  H.J.J. Scholtens, “Jan van Eycks H. Maagd met den Kartuizer en de Exeter Madonna te 
Berlijn,” Oud Holland 55 (1938), 49-62. These archival documents were first published in: 
L. van Hasselt, "Het necrologium van het karthuizerklooster Nieuwlicht of Bloemendaal 
buiten Utrecht", Bijdragen en Mededelingen van het Historisch Genootschap gevestigd te 
Utrecht 9 (1886), 126—392. They describe the two other paintings: the first depicted the 
Virgin and Child and the second the risen Christ and the Virgin and Child. 

66 Scholtens, “Jan van Eycks,” 53. See also: H. J. J. Scholtens, “De priors van het kartuizerk- 
looster Nieuwlicht bij Utrecht," Archief voor de geschiedenis van het aartsbisdom Utrecht 
53 (1929), 330. On the Charterhouse of Nieuwlicht, see James Hogg and Gerhard Schlegel 
(eds.), Monasticon cartusiense, vol. 3 (Salzburg: 2005), 191-94 and Johan P. Gumbert, Die 
Utrechter Kartüuser und ihre Bücher im frühen fünfzehnten Jahrhundert (Leiden: 1974), 
23-41. 

67 Scholtens, “Jan van Eycks,” 52. See also: Maryan W. Ainsworth and Maximiliaan P. Martens 
(eds.), Petrus Christus. Renaissance Master of Bruges (New York: 1994), 72. 
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FIGURE 81 Jan van Eyck and his workshop, The Virgin of Jan Vos (c. 1441-1443). Oil on panel, 
47.4 x 61.3 cm. New York, Frick Collection, inv. no. 54.1.161 
© IMAGE: FRICK COLLECTION, NEW YORK 


Bruges, replacing the former prior Gerard van Hamone in 1441.68 At the very 
beginning of his stay in the Flemish city, Jan Vos commissioned from Van Eyck 
the painting now held in the Frick Collection for the church of Genadedal. 
In 1450, Jan Vos returned to Nieuwlicht, where he also became prior. Leaving 
Bruges, he took the Eyckian painting with him and placed it in the church of 
his new monastery, on the altar dedicated to St. Barbara, which was founded 
in 1446.5? Jan Vos held the title of prior of Nieuwlicht until 1458, before dying 
in 1462.70 

While in Bruges, Jan Vos thus commissioned not one, but two religious 
paintings that included a portrait of himself in prayer. The two works share a 
similar iconography and the same type of composition: as in Christus’ work, 


68 On the Charterhouse of Genadedal, see: Jean-Pierre Esther, Jan De Grauwe and Vivian 
Desmet, Het karthuizerklooster binnen Brugge. Verleden en toekomst (Bruges: 1980); Jan De 
Grauwe, “Chartreuse du Val-de-Grace a Bruges,’ in Monasticon belge. Tome III. Province de 
Flandre occidentale, vol. 4 (Liège: 1978), 191-1230; Hogg and Schlegel, Monasticon, 108-16. 

69 Scholtens, “Jan van Eycks,” 51. 

70 See Ibid., 53; Scholtens, “De priors,” 302. 
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the Eyckian painting shows the prior kneeling in prayer in front of the Virgin 
and Child, this time with St. Barbara and St. Elizabeth. The scene takes place 
in a loggia located above an urban landscape displayed in the background. 
Nevertheless, in this case, no entrance or passage between the secular world 
and the sacred sphere is depicted. The fact that Jan Vos commissioned both 
paintings in Bruges has led some scholars to assert that Petrus Christus’ work, 
which is dated to around 1450, was intended to replace the Eyckian altarpiece 
in the church of Genadedal after the departure of Jan Vos for Nieuwlicht.” This 
hypothesis does not, however, seem very plausible considering the very small 
size of the Exeter Madonna (19.5 x 14 cm). Altarpieces were generally bigger, 
even for small private chapels.’? The size of Petrus Christus’ panel makes it 
more likely that it was a painting intended for personal devotion, which could 
be easily transported and used in different circumstances. Given that Jan Vos 
would have been unlikely to leave a private, devotional painting containing his 
own portrait in Bruges, we can reasonably assume that he took the two paint- 
ings with him to Nieuwlicht, one being destined for the St. Barbara altar and 
the other for his personal use in his cell. 

A fifteenth-century patron commissioning two paintings with a portrait of 
himself in prayer is not that common. We know of only a few, including Nicolas 
Rolin, Willem Moreel, Tommaso Portinari and two abbots of the Cistercian 
abbey of Ter Duinen in Koksijde.7? Given the Carthusians strict way of life, it is 
thus even more curious that Jan Vos commissioned not one, but two religious 
paintings that included his own image. Indeed, the Carthusians are well known 
for their strict way of life and their negative appraisal of images. Founded in 
1084 by St. Bruno, the Carthusian order extols solitude, silence and simplicity 


71 Scholtens, “Jan van Eycks,” 61-62. 

72 Following Upton, Petrus Christus, 16 and Ainsworth, Petrus Christus, 104. 

73 Jan Crabbe and Tommaso Portinari are depicted in three paintings: the first appears in 
the Triptych of Jan Crabbe by Hans Memling (cat. 579). Jan Crabbe is also depicted in 
the first panel of the series of the genealogy of the Dukes of Burgundy and the abbots 
of Ter Duinen, in which he appears in the company of Mary of Burgundy and the Pieter 
Vaillant (cat. 19) and in a Triptych of the Virgin and Child, in which his portrait has been 
overpainted (cat. 584). Portinari appears in the famous Portinari Triptych of Hugo van 
der Goes (cat. 650), in a double portrait with his wife by Hans Memling, which must be 
the wings of a triptych (cat. 587) and in Memling’s Panorama of the Passion (cat. 562). 
Nicolas Rolin commissioned the famous Virgin of the Chancellor Rolin by Jan van Eyck 
(cat. 693) and Rogier van der Weyden’s Beaune Altarpiece (cat. 664). Willem Moreel ap- 
pears in Memling’s double portrait of him and his wife (cat. 588) and in the Triptych 
Moreel (cat. 576), while Christiaan de Hondt, appears in a diptych of the Master of 1499 
(cat. 404) and in a copy of a Virgin and Child by Memling (cat. 589). 
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as the only ways to cultivate a perfect contemplative life."^ The monks lived a 
life of seclusion, spending most of the time alone in their cells, praying, read- 
ing and copying books. Any form of decoration in the church was supposed 
to be avoided, as were any other curious or luxurious objects in the monas- 
tery. As Guigo I (+ 1136), the fifth prior of the Grande Chartreuse states in his 
Consuetudines, a text that can be considered as the ‘rule’ of the order: 


We do not have any ornaments of gold or silver in the church, with the 
exception of the chalice and the reed by which the blood of the Savior is 
taken, nor do we have hangings or carpets.75 


Despite such assertions (regularly repeated in further statutes of the order), 
charterhouses readily displayed images and works of art, especially during the 
late Middle Ages. As Yvette Carbonell-Lamothe states, “from the fourteenth to 
the seventeenth century onwards, charterhouses were chosen places for artis- 
tic forms of all kinds: architectural, pictorial, and even sculptural creations of 
high quality" (my translation).’6 So, what did the visual environment of Jan Vos 
in Bruges and Utrecht look like? 

Although we do not have much information about the works of art and 
ornaments held in the Charterhouse of Genadedal in the fifteenth century, 
the situation in Nieuwlicht is better known.” Many donations of stained- 


74 Foran introduction to the Carthusian order and its history, see: Peter Nissen, "De kartu- 
izerorde: een eenwenoud getuigenis van stille concentratie" in Het geheim van de stilte. 
De besloten wereld van de Roermondse Kartuizers. Verschenen ter gelegenheid van de ten- 
toonstelling in het voormalige kartuizerklooster ‘O.L. Vrouw van Bethlehem’ te Roermond, 
Maart—Juni 2009, ed. Krijn Pansters (Zwolle: 2009), 12-21. On the relationship of the 
order to art in the late Middle Ages, see Jessica Brantley, Reading in the Wilderness. 
Private Devotion and Public Performance in Late Medieval England (Chicago: 2007), 27-77; 
Lindquist, Agency; Liesbeth Zuidema, “De functie van kunst in de Nederlandse kartuizer- 
skloosters" in Pansters, Het geheim, 48-61 and Liesbeth Zuidema, Verbeelding en ontbeeld- 
ing. Een onderzoek naar de functie van kunst in Nederlandse kartuizerkloosters (1450-1550) 
(PhD Diss., Universiteit Leiden: 2010). 

75 “Ornamenta aurea vel argentea, preter calicem et calamum quo sanguis domini sumi- 
tur, in ecclesia non habemus, pallia tapetiaque reliquimus". Guigo 1, Consuetudines, 40.I. 
Quoted and translated by: Brantley, Reading, 59. 

76 “Les chartreuses ont été du 14e au 17ème siècle des lieux d'élection pour des formes ar- 
tistiques de toute sorte, créations architecturales, picturales et méme sculpturales, avec 
des raffinements de qualité”: Yvette Carbonell-Lamothe, “Conclusions,” in Les chartreux 
et l'art. XIV--XVIII* siècle. Actes du Xe colloque international d'histoire et de spiritualité car- 
tusiennes (Villeneuve-lès-Avignon, 15-18 septembre 1988), ed. Alain Girard and Daniel Le 
Blévec (Paris: 1989), 395. 

77 Exhaustive research on Carthusian patronage in the Low Countries still needs to be un- 
dertaken. Regarding Genadedal, unpublished and unstudied archives mentioned in: Jan 
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glass windows, liturgical objects, church ornaments and works of art to the 
Utrecht charterhouse are recorded for this period.” Alongside the paintings 
brought by Jan Vos, another work from the monastery has been preserved. This 
Triptych of the Last Supper with Carthusians in Prayer is attributed to an anony- 
mous master active in Utrecht and dated c. 1520-21 (Fig. 82).”9 It depicts on 
its wings three Carthusian monks and a nun kneeling in prayer. Although of 
a later date than the Christus panel, this triptych is worth mentioning, as it 
gives us a further idea of the kind of works of art that were located in charter- 
houses. Furthermore, the historical context surrounding the commissioning 
of this triptych is well known: the three monks have been identified as Jacob 
and Vincent Pauw and Pieter Sas; the woman on the right is Digna Sas, their 
aunt.®° Ghijsbert Pauw, the father of Jacob and Vincent, was a rich benefactor 
of the Charterhouse of Utrecht. He died in 1521 and was buried in the church 
of Nieuwlicht, near the Holy Martyrs’ altar. Funded by the persons portrayed 
on the wings, the triptych was certainly destined for this altar, where it func- 
tioned as a memorial image. The presence on the triptych of Digna Sas—who 
came from outside the monastery—and the historical information collected, 
highlight a common phenomenon of late medieval charterhouses: the aristo- 
cratic patronage of these ‘princely charterhouses'8! Indeed, in the late Middle 


De Grauwe, “Chartreuse du Val-de-Grâce”, 1192-94 should reveal some interesting infor- 
mation. Hogg and Schlegel, Monasticon, 11-12 mentions the existence of several tomb 
monuments and floor slabs dating from the fourteenth century, as well as some early 
modern paintings, but without offering further information. 

78 See: Rolf de Weijert, “Gift-Giving Practices in the Utrecht Charterhouse. Donating to 
be Remembered?”, in Living Memoria. Studies in Medieval and Early Modern Memorial 
Culture in Honour of Truus van Bueren, ed. Rolf de Weijert, Kim Ragetli, Arnoud-Jan 
Bijsterveld and Jeannette van Arenthals, eds (Hilversum: 2011), 160-62. 

79 Cat. 82. 

80 The monks are all nephews of Digna: Pieter was prior of Nieuwlicht between 1525 and 
1540; Vincent had first been a monk in Nieuwlicht before moving to the Charterhouse 
of Zonnenberg; Jacob is recorded in the Utrecht Charterhouse as a novice in February 
1520, before being professed in February 1521. Since Jacob is depicted as a novice, the trip- 
tych can be dated between 1520 and 1521. See: Raymond van Luttervelt, “Twee Utrechtse 
primitieven (Johannes van Huemen?)," Oud Holland 62 (1947), 107-22; H. J. J. Scholtens, 
“Kunstwerken in het Utrechtse kartuizerklooster. Nogmaals: De kloosterkerk van 
Nieuwlicht en het drieluik van de H. H. Martelaren (1521), Oud Holland 67 (1952), 157-66 
and Henri Defoer, “The Triptych of the Pauw-Sas Family from the Utrecht Charterhouse,” 
in Living Memoria. Studies in Medieval and Early Modern Memorial Culture in Honour of 
Truus van Bueren, ed. Rolf de Weijert, Kim Ragetli, Arnoud-Jan Bijsterveld and Jeannette 
van Arenthals, eds. (Hilversum: 2011), 321-32. 

81 I borrow this expression (chartreuses princiéres) from: Alain Girard, "Le décor en 
Chartreuse: la place de la chartreuse de Villeneuve-lés-Avignon dans le développement 
de l'image,” in Le décor des églises en France méridionale (XIIT<-mi XV* siècle), (Cahiers 
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FIGURE 82 Anonymous North Netherlandish Master, Triptych of the Last Supper with 
Carthusians in Prayer (c. 1520-1521). Oil on panel, 149.5 cm x 96.5 cm (centre 
panel) and 149.5 cm x 39 cm (wings). Utrecht, Centraal Museum, inv. no. 31199 
€ IMAGE: CENTRAAL MUSEUM, UTRECHT 


Ages, charterhouses were frequently built in the neighbourhoods of big cities 
and depended largely on the donations of wealthy benefactors. In exchange for 
this financial support, these benefactors expected the Carthusians—who were 
then considered as a spiritual elite—to pray for the salvation of their souls. As 
Sherry Lindquist states: 


The Carthusians' conservatism and solitary vocation argued for a spiritual 
advantage for the wealthiest patrons able to subsidize the greatest num- 
bers of Carthusian prayers. If the mendicants held a special attraction 


de Fanjeaux) 28 (Toulouse: 1993), 372. Among the early examples of this phenomenon, 
onecan think of the charterhouses of Paris (founded in 1257 by Louis, King of France) and 
of Villeneuve-lés-Avignon (founded by Pope Innocent vı in 1353). The Charterhouse of 
Champmol (founded in 1383 by the Duke and Duchess of Burgundy, Philip the Bold and 
Margaret of Flanders) is one of the most famous examples. 
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for the urban middle classes, the Carthusians distinctly appealed to the 
highest nobility by their elitism and exclusivity.®? 


Departing from the Carthusian ideal of solitude, these practices implied inter- 
actions between the monks and the outside world and are generally consid- 
ered as the main cause of the presence of works of art within charterhouses. 
At first, the introduction of donated works of art was mainly restricted to the 
conventual parts of the monastery, but they rapidly reached the monks’ cells, 
as patrons regularly donated books and small images as gifts.83 For a long time, 
scholars assumed that the presence of images in Carthusian monasteries could 
first and foremost be explained by the influence of benefactors. However, a few 
years ago, this assumption was revised and the involvement of the monks in 
the visual programme of their charterhouses is now increasingly being taken 
into consideration.*+ 

Depicting Carthusians in prayer, paintings such as the Triptych of the Last 
Supper and the Exeter Madonna are witnesses of the active role played by the 
monks when it came to the commissioning and use of visual images within 
the charterhouse. For that matter, the different statutes of the order, writ- 
ten during the Middle Ages, and other Carthusian texts, sometimes present 


82  Lindquist, Agency, 190. For the specific case of Utrecht, see: de Weijert, “Gift-Giving”. The 
Carthusians were known as an order “never reformed because never deformed’, as stated 
by their motto. 

83 See: Brantley, Reading, 64 and 350 (n. 156). The most famous examples of such images 
donated for monks’ cells are the twenty-six paintings commissioned by Philip the Bold 
for the cells of Champmol. Jean de Beaumetz and his workshop produced the images 
between 1389 and 1395. Only two of them—featuring a Carthusian praying before Christ 
on the cross—have survived (Paris, Musée du Louvre, no. inv. R.F. 1967-3 and Cleveland, 
Cleveland Museum of Art, no. inv. 1964.454). On this, see note 28 in the Introduction of 
the present volume. 

84 In this regard, Lindquist's work on the Charterhouse of Champmol is exemplary. She 
shows that the complex and luxurious art produced for Champmol conveys not only 
the wishes and expectations of the Duke of Burgundy, but that it also represented a way 
for the Carthusians to establish their ideology, their reputation and their identity. She 
also demonstrates that the monks directly intervened in the development of the artistic 
programme of the charterhouse. See: Lindquist, Agency. See also: Brantley, Reading, 65. 
Some case studies have also been published, especially regarding the works of art created 
by Rogier van der Weyden for the Charterhouse of Scheut: Penny Jolly, “Rogier Van Der 
Weyden’s Escorial and Philadelphia Crucifixions and their Relation to Fra Angelico at 
San Marco,” Oud Holland 95 (1981), 13-26; Anne D. Hedeman, “Rogier Van Der Weyden's 
Escorial Crucifixion and Carthusian Devotional Practices,” in The Sacred Image East and 
West, ed. Leslie Brubaker and Robert Ousterhouse (Urbana: 1995), 191-203 and Wise, 
“Rogier.” 
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ambivalent remarks about the works of art found in the charterhouses.95 In 
his De origine et veritate perfectae religionis, Guillaume d'Ivrée (+ 1320/25, also 
known as Guillelmus de Yporegia) delivers crucial information on the private 
visual environment of the monks. According to d'Ivrée, Carthusians were al- 
lowed to have one crucifix and one image of the Virgin (or of another saint) in 
the oratory of their cell. He also states: 


The Carthusians in their cells do not refuse nor reject devotional pictures, 
but accept and seek them freely and eagerly because they excite devotion 
and imagination, and augment devotional ideas.986 


Here we find a crucial justification of the use of devotional imagery by 
Carthusian monks: such pictures can be used by the monks within the privacy 
of their own cell, because of the imaginative power of images. As its small di- 
mensions indicate, the Exeter Madonna was most certainly an image of this 
type, conceived as a support for Jan Vos' private meditation, performed in 
his cell or his oratory. Devotional imagery was not the only tool used by the 
monks in their contemplative practices; books also played a fundamental role. 
Following Guigo's Consuetudines, each monk was allowed to keep two books 
in his cell, which were presented as ‘food for the soul:?" As Jessica Brantley 
states, "Carthusian books serve as instruments of the spiritual imagination for 
Carthusian hermits; they structure the experiences of individual contempla- 
tion that are the aim and purpose of the order" It is thus clear that late me- 
dieval Carthusians had recourse to both texts and images through which to 
enrich their spiritual life, a fact which is significant for the understanding of 
how books and paintings functioned in a Carthusian context. 

In this respect, the Charterhouse of Nieuwlicht—where Jan Vos spent sever- 
al years before moving to Bruges, where he commissioned the Exeter Madonna 
before returning—is particularly interesting, since the most important part of 
its library has been preserved, and is now at the Utrecht University Library. In 
1974, J. P. Gumbert published an in-depth study on the content of the library 


85 For some examples of these remarks, see: Brantley, Reading, 59. 

86  “Cartusienses in cellis suis, sicut praedictum est, devotas picturas non renuunt nec recu- 
sant, sed ad excitationem devotionis et imaginationis, et augmentum devotae concep- 
tionis, easdem libenter et affetuose recipiunt et requirunt" Quoted and translated by: 
Brantley, Reading, 69 and 352 n. 177. On this treatise, see: James Hogg, “Guillelmus de 
Yporegia: De origine et veritate perfecte religionis, Analecta cartusiana 82/2 (1980), 84-118. 

87  Foranintroduction to the relationship of the Carthusians to books, see: Brantley, Reading, 
46-57. 

88 Ibid. 54. 
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in the late Middle Ages.®° This research revealed that during the first half of 
the fifteenth century, the Carthusians of Nieuwlicht copied and acquired a 
large number of manuscripts containing treatises dedicated to prayer and 
contemplation. In particular, the charterhouse owned a number of mystical 
works, including a manuscript comprising Pseudo-Dionysius’ Mystical theol- 
ogy and its glosses by Thomas Gallus (+ 1246) (Utrecht, University Library, ms. 
79), Hugh of Balma’s De triplici via (also known as Via Sion lugent, Utrecht, 
UL, ms. 343), several texts of Bernard of Clairvaux (Utrecht, UL, mss. B155, 
B158, B159, B160, B162) and a copy of Geert Grote’s Latin translation of Jan 
van Ruusbroec's Geestelijke brulocht (Utrecht, UL, ms. 282). The Carthusians 
of Nieuwlicht also owned an interesting volume which contained an incom- 
plete version of Bonaventure's De triplici via and several texts issuing from 
the Devotio moderna movement: Florent Radewijns' Libellus “Omnes inquit 
artes”, Geert Grote's Epistula scripta cuidam novicio in ord. Cartus, and a letter 
from Jan van Schoonhoven (+ 1432) entitled Epistula missa in Eemstein prima 
(Wolfenbüttel, Herzog-August-Bibliothek, Ms. 68.15 Aug. 8°). This manuscript 
is a telling example of the interest the Carthusians had in the texts produced by 
the Devotio moderna. The library of Nieuwlicht also housed several other texts 
written by authors of the movement. Especially interesting are the mss 313 and 
314 of the Utrecht University Library, for they contain De reformacione virium 
anime and De spiritualibus ascensionibus by Gerard Zerbolt van Zutphen.°° 
Together with the works of Bonaventure and Hugh of Balma, Gerard 
Zerbolt's treatises indicate that the Nieuwlicht monks were particularly con- 
cerned with the progress of the inner life and with the theme of the spiritual 
ascent. During the years he spent as a brother in Nieuwlicht in the 1430s, and 
then later after his return from Bruges, Jan Vos had direct and regular access to 
these books available in the charterhouse library and he would have been able 
to take them to his cell in order to ‘feed his soul’. It thus comes as no surprise 
that, once in Bruges, Jan Vos commissioned a devotional painting that, through 
its pictorial devices, clearly emphasises the ascent of the soul. Moreover, these 
visual strategies take on a particular dimension when comparing them with 


89 Gumbert, Die Utrechter. On Carthusian libraries and the production of books, see also: 
Erik Kwakkel, Die dietsche boeke die ons toebehoeren: de kartuizers van Herne en de pro- 
ductie van Middelnederlandse handschriften in de regio Brussel (1350—1400) (Leuven: 2002) 
and more generally, on late medieval monastic libraries in the Low Countries, see: Karl 
Stooker and Theo Verbeij, Collecties op orde: middelnederlandse handschriften uit kloosters 
en semi-religieuze gemeenschappen in de Nederlanden (Leuven: 1997). 

go On these manuscripts, see: Gumbert, Die Utrechter, 319—43. Mss. 313 and 314 were copied 
by the monk and scribe Martinus van Schiedam, who entered the charterhouse on 1404 
and died in 1420. On Van Schiedams activity as a copyist for these books, see: ibid., 100—02. 
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the readings of the Carthusian monks of Nieuwlicht: in the light of the numer- 
ous devotional treatises dealing with the theme of the spiritual ascent held in 
the library of the charterhouse, the pictorial devices of the Exeter Madonna 
become particularly resonant. It is indeed tempting to draw parallels between 
these texts and the painting, with both of them serving as instruments for Jan 
Vos’ meditative practices in his cell. In this way, we can understand Petrus 
Christus’ painting as a visual expression of the idea of the soul’s ascent to God, 
a theme so cherished by Gerard Zerbolt van Zutphen and many other spiritual 
writers, whose works were available in the library of Jan Vos’ charterhouse. As a 
Carthusian, Jan Vos’s education and environment had allowed him the means 
to commission a painting that demonstrated his devotional knowledge and 
concerns: the Exeter Madonna, as we have seen, specifically shows his interest 
in the spiritual ascent. As Falkenburg has already underlined, in late medieval 
meditative practices, text and image complement each other in their ability to 
encourage prayer and meditation.?! Together with the books to which Jan Vos 
had access, this devotional painting was a tool for his meditative practices as 
a Carthusian monk. 

Petrus Christus’ work visually represents the spiritual progress of Jan Vos 
and can thus be considered, in the same way as Zerbolt van Zutphen’s tracts, 
as a support and a visualisation of the spiritual perfection that the Carthusian 
was striving to attain. More specifically, the painting gives a concrete expres- 
sion to this desire. It even materialises it: the Virgin and her Son welcome the 
prior into the celestial palace. Thanks to the biographical and contextual in- 
formation linked to the Exeter Madonna, we can assume that this image bore 
a special devotional meaning in the eyes of its sitter. On a more general level, 
the painting also bears witness to the fact that works including devotional 
portraits were closely linked to the spiritual interests of their owners and were 
able to play an active role in their devotional life, as a tool and a mise en image 
of their spiritual progression towards God. Before closing our explorations on 
the theme of spiritual ascent in early Netherlandish painting, one last work 
displaying the theme deserves to be addressed. 


5 The Diptych of Lodovico Portinari and the Visualisation of the 
Meditative Process 


Executed around 1479 by the Master of the Legend of St. Ursula, the Diptych of 
Lodovico Portinari visualises the theme of the spiritual ascent in a particular 


91 See: Falkenburg, “The Household.” 
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FIGURE 83 Master of the Legend of St. Ursula, Diptych of Lodovico Portinari (c. 1479). Oil 
on panel, 51 x 39.4 cm (left wing) and 41.4 x 29.7 cm (right wing). Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, inv. no. 1917 (right wing) and Cambridge, Harvard 
Art Museum, Fogg Museum, inv. no. 1943.07 (left wing) 
© IMAGE: PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF HARVARD COLLEGE AND 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 


way (Fig. 83).°2 More precisely, the spatial construction of the work and the 
depiction of sacred personae in several forms invite us to consider the diptych 
as a complex mise en image of the meditative process in which the devotee 
is involved. The diptych shows Lodovico Portinari—a nephew of Tommaso 
Portinari and the brother of Benedetto Portinari, who both commissioned reli- 
gious paintings with their portraits from Hans Memling—in prayer before the 
Virgin and Child. The young Italian has been identified from his coat of arms 
and the initials LP painted on the reverse of the right wing. He appears in half- 
length on the inner side of this panel, at the angle of aroom with two windows. 
On the right, the window opens onto a verdant landscape comprising a pond 
with a swan on it and a distant city or village. On the left, the window lets us 
see into the courtyard of the house in which Lodovico is praying, in a room 
clearly located on the upper floor. This courtyard is surrounded by high walls 


92 Cat. 494. 
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and contains an enclosed garden with rose bushes and, in the foreground, an 
old man (possibly Joseph?) filling a jug with water. Next to the fortified door of 
the courtyard is a throne decorated by a cloth of honour, on which the Virgin 
is seated, with the Child on her lap. She is accompanied by two angels. One 
is sitting next to her and is reading a book, while the other is offering her an 
object. Behind the imposing door appears a city landscape. The town can be 
identified as Bruges, based on the presence of the tower of the church of Our 
Lady, the Minnebrug and the Minnewater. The left wing of the diptych depicts 
the Virgin and Child, also in half-length. Mary is shown in a frontal position 
and holds in her arms the Christ Child, who looks towards the devotee and 
blesses him with his right hand. In contrast to most of the devotional diptychs 
showing a young man in prayer and the Virgin and Child in half-length, Mary 
appears in a space that is different from the one in which the devotee is por- 
trayed. While Lodovico appears in a domestic room—as is usually the case in 
late fifteenth-century devotional diptychs??—the Mother of God is represent- 
ed before a cloth of honour held by angels in the middle of the composition. 
The Virgin's face is surrounded by a golden halo and a group of praying angels. 
The reverse of the left panel represents the monogram of Christ, painted in 
gold on a black medallion surrounded by golden rays before a red background 
(Fig. 84). Thus, in terms of its composition, the Diptych of Lodovico Portinari 
appears as an unusual devotional diptych. 

The compositional complexity of the Diptych of Lodovico Portinari makes 
it an extremely interesting work. Relying on three significant visual elements, 
the Master of the Legend of St. Ursula suggests Lodovico's meditative process. 
First, just like many other painters, the artist evokes the spiritual journey of 
the devotee by juxtaposing an earthly background and the sacred foreground, 
linked by the device of the fortified gateway, which signifies the passage be- 
tween the two. Since the room in which Lodovico is praying is located above 
both the landscape and the courtyard, this journey also implies an upward 
movement. It is also worth noting the internal ‘hierarchy’ of the sacred space, 
one part of which is constituted by the courtyard and the enclosed garden 
represented below, and the other by the domestic interior in which Lodovico 
appears. Second, it is important to remember that the devotee and the Virgin 
appear in two distinct spaces—in both a physical (two panels) and a pictorial 
sense—thereby denoting their different statuses. Finally, and this is probably 
the most essential element, the diptych comprises three distinct saintly figures: 
the Virgin enthroned in the courtyard in the background of the inner right 
wing, the ‘main’ Virgin and Child on the inner left wing and the monogram 


93 See: Falque, “Ung petit tableau,” 104—08. 
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FIGURE 84 Idem (reverse) (c. 1479) 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 


of Christ on the outer left wing. These three images of Christ are each also of 
a different nature: the first appears in the earthly world, the second in a more 
sacred space and the last one is symbolic. The juxtaposition of these three im- 
ages associated with the upward dimension inherent to the right wing invite 
us to understand the diptych as a representation of the meditative process in 
which Lodovico Portinari is involved and, at the same time, of his progress in 
the successive steps of the spiritual life. 
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The fact that the work includes three distinct images, each with a differ- 
ent visual status, can hardly be a coincidence, for tripartite divisions are so 
frequent and meaningful in medieval thought and theology. These divisions 
can notably be observed not only in the three steps of the spiritual life, elabo- 
rated by Origen, and in the Bonaventurian threefold way, as we saw previously, 
but also in medieval theories of vision. In this regard, Augustine’s commen- 
tary on the ascension of Paul to the third Heaven (2 Corinthians 12:2-4), in his 
De Genesi ad litteram, constitutes a crucial milestone. Augustine distinguishes 
three kinds of vision: corporeal vision (which consists of looking with the bodi- 
ly eyes), spiritual vision (belonging to the realm of imagination) and intellec- 
tual vision.% This latter vision happens only in the highest levels of the mind 
and is the only one that gives access to the divine. In the Augustinian system 
of vision, the three types of vision can only be approached successively, with 
one step leading to the next one.%® As a result of the Paulinian tradition, the 
belief according to which visible things lead to invisible ones (per visibilia ad 
invisibilia) grew and witnessed an important success. In other words, contem- 
plating visible things—including images—was considered as a way to attain 
the visio Dei. In this regard, it is also worth noting that in the late Middle Ages, 
vision was clearly conceived as a suitable means to gain access to the sacred.?6 
At this time, the visio Dei was no longer considered as a ‘flash’, an instantaneous 
and fragmentary visual experience, as had earlier been the case, but rather as a 
prolonged and ‘interactive experience’.9” 

A miniature from a French manuscript produced around 1290 illustrates in 
a very effective way the different steps of this interactive visual experience, re- 
quiring a prolonged exercise in several steps (London, British Library, ms. Yates 
Thompson 1, fol. 29r) (Fig. 85).%8 The miniature is inserted into a devotional 


94 See notably: Margaret Miles, "Vision: The Eye of the Body and the Eye of the Mind in Saint 
Augustine's De trinitate’ and ‘Confessions’, The Journal of Religion 63/2 (1983), 125-42. 

95 Ringbom, “Devotional,” 162. 

96 See notably: Hahn, “Visio Dei; Hamburger, “Seeing;” and Hamburger, “Speculations.” 

97 Hahn, “Visio Dei,” 169. 

98 On this manuscript, see its entry in the online “Catalogue of Illuminated Manuscripts” 
of the British Library: https://www.bl.uk/catalogues/illuminatedmanuscripts/record.as 
p?MSID=18452&CollID=58&NStart=n; Jeffrey F. Hamburger, "The Use of Images in the 
Pastoral Cares of Nuns. The Case of Heinrich Suso and the Dominicans,” The Art Bulletin 
71 (1989), 23; and Kumler, Translating Truth, 162-235. The manuscript initially formed one 
volume with the Ms. Add. 28162 of the British Library, which contains an illuminated 
version of the Somme le Roi. It is generally assumed that the manuscript comes from the 
Cistercian convent of Notre-Dame-la-Royale at Maubuisson, where it is mentioned in 
1463. Nonetheless, taking into account the volume in its original form, Kumler recently 
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FIGURE 85 French Artist, "Les trois estaz de bones ames" in La Sainte 
Abbaye (c. 1290). London, British Library, Ms. Yates Thompson 1, 
fol 29r 
© IMAGE: BRITISH LIBRARY, LONDON 


text entitled Livres de l'estat de lame (fols. 28v-51v). Conceived as a spiritual 
guide, the picture shows the different steps of spiritual progression and the 


went against this hypothesis, arguing that the manuscript is the witness of a “new com- 
munity in a changing moral-spiritual landscape” (p. 169). She also claims that “the visual 
extravagance of the manuscript and its inclusion of an illuminated Somme le Roi [...] indi- 
cate that the book owner’s desire for salvation was entwined with this-worldly concerns” 
(p. 164). This statement echoes what has been observed for many works of the corpus 
studied in this book (see notably the discussion of Memling’s Diptych of Maarten van 
Nieuwenhove in the Introduction and in the following chapter). 
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visual experience, leading from the contemplation of visible things to the 
contemplation of invisible things, according to the tripartite Augustinian di- 
vision. The miniature is divided into four scenes. The first, in the upper left 
quadrant, depicts a laywoman or a nun?? receiving advice from her spiritual 
adviser. The three other scenes represent the three steps of the contempla- 
tive process: prayer, meditation and contemplation.!°° In the scene illustrat- 
ing the stage of prayer in the upper right quadrant of the composition, the 
woman kneels with her hands clasped in front of an altar, on which a statue 
of the coronation of the Virgin is placed. The stage of meditation appears in 
the lower left quadrant, with the woman kneeling down low on her prie-dieu 
before the altar. A cross held by an angel floats above her, while Christ crowned 
with thorns and also bleeding from his stigmata appears in a fringe of clouds 
above the altar and leans towards the woman. Finally, the stage of contempla- 
tion in the lower right quadrant shows the woman in adoration, contemplating 
the Trinity depicted in a halo above the altar. As Hamburger states, “for the 
nun who reads the treatise, as for the nun in its illustrations, images serve as 
legitimate stepping stones on the mystical ascent"!?! The parallel drawn be- 
tween the different types of image appearing on the altar, the three kinds of 
vision and the three steps of the contemplative process do not seem inciden- 
tal. Indeed, it can be seen that each step of the process corresponds to a differ- 
ent image appearing on the altar before the nun. More precisely, whereas, at 
the stage of prayer, the nun is depicted in front of a material image, the images 
of the last two stages are mental or spiritual images, as indicated by the fringe 
of clouds. The spiritual evolution of the woman therefore parallels the evolu- 
tion of her visual experience. The pictorial rhetoric employed by the artist who 
produced this miniature aims at translating, in a visual manner, the different 
steps of the contemplative process. Starting from the corporeal vision, one 
must evolve towards the knowledge of divine truth. The process consists of ris- 
ing up from natural things towards supernatural things, from the perceptible 
to the intelligible. 

The visual rhetoric employed by the Master of the Legend of St. Ursula 
in the Diptych of Lodovico Portinari is evidently not the same as the one 


99 There is no consensus on the status of this woman. Hamburger considers her as a nun, 
while Kumler sees a laywoman. 

100 Hamburger, “The Use,” 23. On the role of images and visual experience in the contem- 
plative process, see notably: Rudolf Th. M. van Dijk, "Toward Imageless Contemplation. 
Gerard Zerbolt of Zutphen as Guide for lectio divina, in Spirituality Renewed. Studies 
on Significant Representatives of the Modern Devotion, ed. Heijn Blommestijn, Charles 
Caspers and Rijcklof Hofman (Leuven: 2003), 3-28. 

101 Hamburger, “The Use,’ 23. 
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displayed in the miniature of the Yates Thompson manuscript. Nonetheless, 
the expected effect is similar. Indeed, the diptych presents a similar hierarchi- 
sation of the meditative experience of the devotee, with the enthroned Virgin 
and Child depicted in the courtyard corresponding to the first kind of vision 
experienced by Lodovico, an image still anchored in the perceptible world. The 
next development of his spiritual progression appears in the foreground of the 
diptych: having pursued his ascension, the devotee is portrayed as having an- 
other, new, visual experience, which can be characterised as spiritual and as 
corresponding to the picture of the Virgin on the left wing. The fact that Mary 
appears in a distinct physical and pictorial space lends support to this hypoth- 
esis. Lodovico Portinari has detached himself from the perceptible world, has 
recollected the material images that his eyes had imprinted in his mind,!?? and 
has produced a mental image on which he is now meditating. The presence of 
the monogram of Christ on the reverse of the left panel depicting the Virgin 
and Child can finally be understood as a symbol of the third stage of the spiri- 
tual ascent—the stage of the contemplation of Christ and of the intellectual 
vision to which correspond intelligible elements—that Lodovico is about to 
experience. The fact that the Bruges painter chose a symbolic, and not a picto- 
rial, representation of Christ, is not a coincidence, neither is the position of 
this image on the reverse of the diptych. Indeed, this placement suggests that 
the devotee cannot directly or physically see the monogram of Christ. 

Like the miniature of the Livres de l'estat de l'ame, the composition of the 
Diptych of Lodovico Portinari visualises the contemplative process of the dev- 
otee. The work not only illustrates the spiritual ascent of the sitter—just as 
Petrus Christus’ Exeter Madonna does—but it also expresses and structures 
the meditative evolution of the devotee. In this regard, the comparison with 
the aforementioned miniature is striking: in both pictures, the depicted per- 
sons experience three distinct types of vision, corresponding to the three tra- 
ditional steps of the contemplative process. Such images invite their owners 
and viewers to engage actively in the reformation and transformation of their 
souls, in order to rise towards God and the visio Dei. These images can there- 
fore be understood as genuine devotional tools accompanying the devotees 
throughout their progression towards spiritual perfection. 


102 On this issue, see: Joel Snyder, “Picturing Vision,” Critical Inquiry 6/3 (1980), 499-526; 
Hahn, “Visio Dei,” and Rothstein, Sight, Chapter Two. 
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Eene vergaderinghe van twee personen die comen 


van diverschen staden 
Devotional Portraiture, Union with God and Spiritual Perfection 


Bruges, 1487. Maarten van Nieuwenhove, a twenty-three-year-old man from 
a wealthy Bruges family, commissioned a painting from Hans Memling that 
would become one of the most celebrated works of Flemish art of the fifteenth 
century: the Van Nieuwenhove Diptych, now preserved at the Sint-Janshospitaal 
in Bruges (Fig. 86).! Showing an encounter between the young man, the Virgin 
and her Child in a domestic setting, the diptych—and more precisely its spa- 
tial construction—has aroused many comments.” 

The left wing of the diptych represents the Virgin and Child in a frontal po- 
sition, while the portrait of Maarten appears on the right wing. Mary and the 
devotee are located behind a parapet covered with a rug, which is continu- 
ous across the two panels and gives a feeling of unity to the pictorial space, 
despite the separation created by the frames. This impression is reinforced by 
the fact that a piece of the Virgin’s cloak seems to appear on the right wing, 
under Maarten's prayer book. Nevertheless, a close look at this detail—and 
more precisely at the fold under the book—suggests that this piece of fabric 
might not be the Virgin’s cloak, but is rather a cloth used to protect the book, 
as was common at the time.? On the left wing, the image reflected in the mirror 
in the background indicates that the Virgin and the devotee are situated in the 
same physical space, despite being located on two different panels (Fig. 87). 
Indeed, one can see Mary seated on a bench and Maarten kneeling in profile at 


1 Cat. 558. 

2 See: Dirk De Vos, “De constructie van Memlings Van Nieuwenhove-portret. Een problem van 
interpretatie van de voorbereidende tekening,” Oud Holland 100 (1986), 165-70; De Vos, Hans 
Memling, 279-82; Pearson, Envisioning Gender, 85-86, 102-17, 125-27; Rothstein, Sight, 125- 
27; Falkenburg, “Hans Memling,” 92-109; Hand, Metzger and Spronk, Prayers, 178-85 (with 
the results of the latest technical investigations on the painting); Silvio Savarese, Ron Spronk, 
David Stork, and Andrey Del Pozo, “Reflections on Praxis and Facture in a Devotional Portrait 
Diptych: a Computer Analysis of the Mirror in Hans Memling’s Virgin and Child and Maarten 
van Nieuwenhove in Proceedings of SPIE (Computer Image Analysis in the Study of Art) 6810 
(2008) DOI: 10.1117/12.761226. 

3 See, for example, Petrus Christus's Portrait of a Young Man in Prayer (cat. 281) or the right 
wing of the Pagagnotti Triptych by the Master of the Legend of St. Ursula (cat. 502), where the 
Virgin is holding a book covered with such a fabric. 
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FIGURE 86 Hans Memling, Van Nieuwenhove Diptych (1487). Oil on panel, 44 x 33.5 cm (each 
wing). Bruges, Sint-Janshospitaal, inv. no. O.SJ178.1 
© IMAGE: WWW.LUKASWEB.BE - ART IN FLANDERS VZW 


her side, in front of two large windows, which correspond to the frames of the 
diptych. As Reindert Falkenburg has shown, these window frames create a con- 
nection between the pictorial space and that of the viewer, a connection that 
is strengthened by the fact that the cushion on which Christ is seated seems to 
extend beyond the pictorial plane, as suggested by the shadow underneath it.4 

Like many other devotional portrait diptychs, Memling’s painting was most 
probably destined to be used for the sitter’s personal devotion. Indeed, while 
a few of these paintings are documented as epitaphs or altarpieces,? most of 
them were objects used in a private context (although they were also most 


4 Falkenburg, “Hans Memling,” 96. For a similar reflection on the construction of pictorial 
spaces, see also: Klaus Krüger, Das Bild als Schleier des Unsichtbaren. Asthetische Illusion in 
der Kunst der frühen Neuzeit in Italien (Munich: 2001). 

5 See, for example, the Van der Velde Diptych, attributed to Adrien Isenbrant, which was placed 
in the family chapel in the church of Our Lady in Bruges (cat. 366). 
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FIGURE 87 Idem (detail) 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 
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probably exhibited to other people) and they also were characterised by their 
portability. They could be hung on a wall in a private house, as can be seen 
on the right wing of the Diptych of Christian de Hondt by the Master of 1499 
(Fig. 36), but they were also meant to be manipulated and moved about.® In 
the precise case of the Van Nieuwenhove Diptych, the reverses were covered 
with a paint layer imitating stone, indicating that the diptych was portable, 
and could be opened at will.” Indeed, technical analyses undertaken for the 
exhibition Prayers and Portraits. Unfolding the Netherlandish Diptych in 2006 
revealed that the outer wings of the diptych, which are nowadays covered by 
a dark brown paint layer, were originally covered by a red paint layer imitating 
stone. Until this discovery, it was thought that Memling had left the reverse of 
his diptych unpainted. The painted reverses imitating stone indicate that the 
diptych was conceived and used as a portable diptych, and not as one to be 
hung. 

In addition to the painted reverses, the ambiguity of the spatial construc- 
tion of the inner side of the diptych strongly suggests that the object was des- 
tined to be manipulated by its owner: depending on the angle of opening, the 
impression of proximity between the figures increases or decreases, and eye 
contact between the Virgin and the devotee varies. Furthermore, Maarten's 
position in the mirror is highly problematic: whereas he is represented in a 
three-quarter pose on the right wing, the reflection in the mirror shows him 
in profile. The true and the reflected images thus contradict each other.9 By 


6 A few pouches designed to store diptychs are still preserved, as is the case for the Diptych 
Matheron by Nicolas Froment, depicting René 1, Duke of Anjou, and his wife, Jeanne de Laval 
(Paris, Musée du Louvre, inv. no. RF 665). On these pouches, see: Hand, Metzger, Spronk, 
Prayers, 82-83. Although Diptych Matheron is not a devotional diptych, it nonetheless consti- 
tutes an exceptional witness of how diptychs were preserved and moved about at the time. 
For other examples, see: Angelica Dülberg, Privatporträts: Geschichte und Ikonologie einer 
Gattung im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert (Berlin: 1990). 

7 Hand, Metzger, Spronk, Prayers, 292-93. For a more general reflection on this issue, see: 
Hélène Verougstraete and Roger Van Schoute, “The Significance of Marblings and Other 
Decorative Paintings on Reverses in Early Netherlandish Painting,’ in Painting Techniques: 
History, Materials and Studio Practice. International Institute for Conservation of Historic 
and Artistic Works. Contributions to the Dublin Congress, 7-11 September 1998 (London: 1998), 
98-100 and Héléne Verougstraete, “Diptychs with Instruction for Use,” in Essays in Context. 
Unfolding the Netherlandish Diptych, ed. John Oliver Hand and Ron Spronk (Cambridge: 
2006), 156-71. 

8 According to Falkenburg, the best way to apprehend the spatial construction of the dip- 
tych is to stand in front of the left panel, while orientating the right wing at ninety degrees: 
Falkenburg, “Hans Memling,” 96. 

9 This ambiguity has already been pointed out by: Falkenburg, “Hans Memling,” 96. On the 
paradox of the reflected image in the mirror, see also: Rothstein, Sight, 85-87. 
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playing with the degree to which the diptych’s wings are open or closed, it is 
possible to adjust and make the actual position of Maarten match with the 
image in the mirror. However, in doing so, the actual position of the windows 
(the frames) and the perspective of the entire room then no longer correspond 
to the reflection in the mirror. In the Van Nieuwenhove Diptych, Memling 
thus shows a genuine compositional skill that allows him to introduce a set 
of formal ambivalences in the scene, and these ambivalences destabilise the 
viewer's perception of the image. 

As we will see later on in this chapter, the subtlety of representation attains 
a high level of sophistication in the Van Nieuwenhove Diptych, and this is not 
without significance. The two previous chapters, dedicated to the spiritual 
journey and ascension, emphasised the dynamic dimension present in numer- 
ous paintings with devotional portraits. As images of the meditative process 
in which the sitters are involved, the paintings show them on their way to- 
wards union with God, and more precisely in the last steps of this process. The 
insertion of the devotees into the sacred space initially reserved for the holy 
figures—as can be observed in Memling’s diptych—is also very common. In 
such cases, the message carried by the painting insists not so much on the dev- 
otees’ journey and spiritual progression but rather on the ultimate goal of this 
evolution: the meeting and union with Christ. It is nonetheless striking to note 
that in many of these works, the artists applied pictorial devices creating an 
ambiguity in the perception of the image's content. Frequently, as we will nota- 
bly see later on with the diptych commissioned by Maarten van Nieuwenhove, 
spaces with a different status are combined or merged, causing a series of am- 
bivalences and thereby raising questions about the status of the representa- 
tion. As we will see now, the way that union with God and the outcome of 
the contemplative process are described in contemporary spiritual literature 
sheds an interesting light on the meaning of these modes of representation of 
the divine encounter in paintings with devotional portraits. 


1 The Outcome of the Contemplative Process: Spiritual Perfection, 
Union with God and the Ghemeine leven 


As mystical authors liked to remind their readers, union with God is a phenom- 
enon that can be truly understood only by those who have had the chance to 
experience it. In this respect, Jan van Ruusbroec is no exception, and the dif- 
ficulty of several of his texts thus comes as no surprise. Indeed, the semantic 
richness of the mystic’s oeuvre is mainly due to the complexity of the experi- 
ence that he endeavours to describe. A large part of Ruusbroec’s writings is 
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dedicated to mystical union or, to be precise, to the different ways in which 
the soul can be united with God. According to him, the unitive experience is a 
complex and multi-faceted phenomenon.’ In that spirit, he invites us to revise 
the traditional—that is chronological and linear—conception of the spiritual 
quest. 

As already mentioned, from the first centuries of the Middle Ages onwards, 
theologians and mystics traditionally make use of a tripartite division—mostly 
inherited from Bonaventure's De triplici via—to describe spiritual progression. 
This option is first and foremost a convenient way to structure their discourse 
on an essential —but also complex, because barely explainable—aspect of re- 
ligious inner life. As Ruusbroec explains in his Vanden blinkenden steen (On 
the Sparkling Stone), the reality of the totally fulfilled mystic is quite different. 
According to him, spiritual perfection is a composite and additional state: 


A man who wants to live in the most perfect state offered by the holy 
Church must be a zealous and good man, and an inward and spiri- 
tual man, and an uplifted man contemplating God, and an outflowing, 
common man. If aman combines these four things, his state is perfect and 
it will grow and increase always in grace and all virtues and knowledge of 
truth before God and all men of reason." 


In this passage, the reader finds an allusion to the three traditional stages (pur- 
gative, illuminative, unitive) of spiritual progression: ‘zealous and good man’ 
(eernstachtich goet mensche) corresponds to the first step, ‘inward and spiritual 
man’ (innich gheestelijc mensche) to the second and ‘uplifted man contemplating 


10 See Paul Mommaers introduction in: Ruusbroec, Die geestelike, 15. For an introduction 
to the life and works of Jan van Ruusbroec, see: Geert Warnar, Ruusbroec. Literature 
and Mysticism in the Fourteenth Century, trans. Diane Webb (Leiden: 2007) and John 
Arblaster and Rob Faesen, “John of Ruusbroec’s Life and Works,” in A Companion to John 
of Ruusbroec, ed. John Arblaster and Rob Faesen (Leiden: 2014), 47-80. On the diffusion 
of Ruusbroec’s works, see: Jan van Ruusbroec, 120-34; Guido De Baere, “Ruusbroec in 
Edition: Manuscript and Print,’ in A Companion to John of Ruusbroec, ibid., 81-99. 

11 “Die mensche die leven wilt inden volcommensten state der heiligher kerken, hi moet sijn 
een eernstachtich goet mensche ende een innich gheestelijc mensche ende een verhaven 
god scouwende mensche ende een uutvloende gheme[e]yne mensche. Alse dese viere 
dinghe vergaderen in eenen mensche, dan es sinen state volcomen, ende altoes wassende 
ende toenemende in meer gracien ende in allen doechden ende in kinnessen der waer- 
heit vore gode ende vore alle redelijcke mensche.” Jan van Ruusbroec, Vanden blinkenden 
steen. Vanden vier becoringhen. Vanden kerstenen ghelove. Brieven/Letters. Opera Omnia. 
10, ed. Guido De Baere, Thom Mertens and Hilde Noé, trans. A. Lefevere (Tielt: 1991), D101 
(l. 1-7), E100 (l. 1-5). Emphasis in italics are mine. 
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God’ (verhaven god scouwende mensche) to the third. Nonetheless, a funda- 
mental difference lies in the fact that according to Ruusbroec, the perfect 
person must combine these three states, as the recurrent use of ‘and’ (ende) in 
this passage ably demonstrates. This implies that the true spiritual evolution 
is not a succession of several steps, but a constant enrichment of the person 
involved in this process. 

Long passages of Ruusbroec’s treatises are dedicated to the diverse ways in 
which the human soul can unite with God. These sections illustrate in a par- 
ticularly dazzling way the complexity of the mystical process and its outcome. 
The author does not limit himself to simply describing mystical union; he also 
endeavours to describe its effects: union with God implies an enrichment of 
human life and activities. The person who attains spiritual perfection experi- 
ences life in a new way. More precisely, s/he enjoys indefinitely a ‘common 
life’ (ghemeine leven). S/he becomes ‘an outflowing, common person’ (een uutv- 
loende ghemeyne mensche), able to live in an active and contemplative manner, 
to work (werken) and to enjoy (ghebruken) at the same time. 

The ghemeine leven is without doubt the key-notion of Jan van Ruusbroec’s 
oeuvre.? Formulated in several of his works, the concept is based on a passage 
of St. John’s Gospel (10:9): “I am the gate; whoever enters through me will 
be saved. He will come in and go out, and find pasture.” Indeed, Ruusbroec 
characterises the common person by using the terms ‘going in’ (in gaen— 
which refers to the contemplative life and enjoyment) and ‘going out’ (ute 
gaen—which refers to active life and work). The notion of ghemeine leven 
covers different aspects of human life. A close reading of the texts in which 


12 On this fundamental concept of Ruusbroec’s thought, see notably: Bernhard Fraling, 
Mystik und Geschichte. Das “ghemeyne leven” in der Lehre des Jan van Ruusbroecs 
(Regensburg: 1974); Guido De Baere, “Het Ghemeine leven bij Ruusbroec en Geert Grote,” 
Ons Geestelijk Erf 59/2-3 (1985), 172-83; Albert Deblaere, "Mystique," in DS, vol. 10 (Paris: 
1980), col. 1916-18; Bernard McGinn, The Varieties of Vernacular Mysticism (1350-1550). 
Vol. IV of The Presence of God: A History of Western Christian Mysticism (New York: 2013), 
8-20, 59-61; Satoshi Kikuchi, “Ruusbroec’s Concept of gemeen (Common) Reconsidered,” 
Ons geestelijk Erf 83/2 (2012), 97-121. As Warnar notes, modern Dutch—and even more 
other modern languages—cannot provide a fully satisfying translation of the adjective 
‘ghemeine’. It can be translated as ‘common’, but also ‘collective’ ‘shared’ or ‘united’: 
Warnar, Ruusbroec, 168. Rik Van Nieuwenhove proposes the translation ‘universal’ or 
‘Catholic life’ (Rik Van Nieuwenhove, “Ruusbroec, Jordaens, and Herp on the Common 
Life: The Transformation of a Spiritual Ideal,’ in A Companion to John of Ruusbroec, ed. 
John Arblaster and Rob Faesen (Leiden: 2014), 216). In other words, the modern transla- 
tion does not do justice to its semantic richness. It is for this reason that I will use the term 
in its original language (the ghemeine leven) in the following pages. 

13 On the use of these terms, see: Myriam Groot, “De termen inkeer-uitkeer in Ruusbroecs 
geschriften,” Ons Geestelijk Erf 61/4 (1987), 337-75- 
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Ruusbroec develops this concept reveals that he uses it in two distinct, but 
complementary contexts. On the one hand, he considers the ghemeine leven 
as the perfect life of the mystic to whom the active and the contemplative life 
are simultaneously accessible. In doing this, he presents the ghemeine leven in 
its ‘practical’ dimension. On the other hand, he develops this notion at a more 
spiritual (or abstract) level, in which work and rest are not related to a type of 
life, but rather to the inner life of the mystic. Work and rest are, then, the two 
components of the outcome of spiritual progression, and they alternate in a 
continuous backwards and forwards movement. In other words, the spiritual 
perfection to which Ruusbroec dedicates most of his works does not only lie in 
the apogee that is mystical union; it also consists of a deep and radical change 
of the mystic.4 


11 Mystical Union According to Ruusbroec, or How Man Becomes One 
with God 

Far from being simple, the writings of Jan van Ruusbroec offer a view on mys- 
tical union and spiritual progression that provoked many controversies and 
reactions among his readers. In 1363, Brother Gheraert (also known as Gerard 
of Saintes or Gerard of Herne), a monk from the Charterhouse of Herne 
with whom Ruusbroec was regularly in touch, copied five of the eleven trea- 
tises of the mystic and added a prologue written by himself.!5 It seems that 
the Carthusian monk and his fellow brothers were unsettled by some of the 
writings of Ruusbroec and they asked him for supplementary information on 
several topics he addressed in his works.!6 This request led to the writing of the 


14 Itis worth noting here that the spiritual descents evoked by Gerard Zerbolt van Zutphen 
in his De spiritualibus ascensionibus, discussed in the previous chapter, can be related 
to Ruusbroec's concept of the ghemeine leven. As a matter of fact, Zerbolt paraphrases 
St. John Gospel (10:9): *His est mons pinguis in quem qui ascenderit, ingrediens et egre- 
diens, pascua inveniet" ("This is the lush mountain on which all who ascend, coming and 
going, will find pasture"). Zerbolt van Zutphen, La montée, 198. English translation by: Van 
Engen, Devotio moderna, 273. See Staubach's introduction in: Zerbolt van Zutphen, La 
montée, 27-28. 

15 This manuscript has been lost, but Gheraert's prologue has been preserved in two manu- 
scripts (Brussels, Bibliothèque royale de Belgique, ms 3416-24 and ms 2412-13). See: Jan 
van Ruusbroec (1293-1381): tentoonstellingscatalogus [exh. cat., Royal Library of Belgium, 
Brussels] (Brussels: 1981), 121. The prologue has been edited by: Willem de Vreese, 
"Bijdragen tot de kennis van het leven en de werken van Jan van Ruusbroec,’ Het Belfort 
10 (1895), 5-20. A recent English translation is available in: Arblaster and Faesen (eds.), 
A Companion to John of Ruusbroec, 378-83. 

16 See Paul Mommaers' introduction in: Jan van Ruusbroec, Boecsken der verclaringhe. Opera 
Omnia. 1, ed. Guido De Baere, trans. Ph. Crowley and Helen Rolfson (Tielt: 1981), 25 and 
more generally on the context of production of the Boecsken: Warnar, Ruusbroec, 272-78. 
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Boecsken der verclaringhen (The Booklet of Clarification). In this treatise specifi- 
cally destined for the Carthusians of Herne, Ruusbroec clarifies his views on 
mystical union. The Boecsken der verclaringhen therefore constitutes a good 
way to open up the topic of the nature of mystical union and the effects it 
produces. Ruusbroec states in this book that the soul can be united with God 
in three ways: with intermediary (overmidts middel), without intermediary 
(sonder middel) and without distinction (sonder differentie).!” 

The structure of the Boecsken, as well as the way Ruusbroec expounds his 
conception of union with God are neither linear nor ‘rigid’.!® From his point of 
view, the three kinds of union are three complementary aspects of the mysti- 
cal experience, and not three successive stages of a progression.!9 Ruusbroec 
explains that all good persons are united with God through intermediaries, 
these being what distinguishes man from God while creating a link between 
them.?° Intermediaries can be natural (the Creation, or the virtues, for instance) 
or supernatural (notably, the divine touch).?! The person who succeeds in 
rising above these intermediaries and in 'going out' of him/herself is united 
with God without an intermediary. Penetrated by God, s/he undergoes a 'trans- 
formation’ (overforminghe). During the strongest unitive experience—the 
union without distinction (sonder differentie)—the devotee "sinks away from 
himself into an experience of motionless beatitude”.2? S/he thus experiences 
an essential unity and rest without end in God, becoming one spirit with him. 
It is precisely this last statement—already to be found in Ruusbroec's earlier 
Dat rijcke der ghelieven (The Realm of the Lovers)—that upset the Carthusians 
of Herne. Following traditional scholastic ontology, Brother Gheraert thought 
that there was and always would be a clear distinction between humans and 
God. In the Boecsken, Ruusbroec rules in his favour, while making some clarifi- 
cations. In the beginning of his treatise, he writes: 


17 Itis precisely this last notion that provoked the Carthusians’ confusion. 

18 Mommaers in: Ruusbroec, Boecsken, 26. 

19 Ibid. 32-33. A similar conception of mystical union can be observed in Hadewijch's 
oeuvre. See: Amy Hollywood, “Song, Experience, and Book in Benedictine Monasticism,” 
in The Cambridge Companion to Christian Mysticism, ed. Amy Hollywood and Patricia Z. 
Beckman (Cambridge: 2012), 79. 

20 “Ghi wet wel dat ic vore gheseghet hebbe, da talle heileghen ende alle goede menschen 
met gode verenecht sijn overmids middel" (“You well know that I have already told you 
that all the saints and all good men are united with God by an intermediary"). Ruusbroec, 
Boecsken, D123 (l. 166—67), E122 (l. 145-46). 

21 Mommaers in: ibid., 33-34. 

22  ^"[..] hem selven ontsinken in een onbewechlec salech gevoelen?” Ibid., D137 (l. 327-28), 
E 136 (1. 282-83). 
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I have further stated that no creature can become or be so holy that it 
loses its own condition of creature and becomes God, not even the soul 
of our Lord Jesus-Christ: it will remain eternally creature and other than 
God. Nevertheless, we must all be lifted up above ourselves in God and be 
one spirit with God in love if we would be blessed. 


Ruusbroec thus justifies his apparent contradiction by stating that when one 
person is united with God, s/he experiences a reality that is far more complete 
than whatever scholasticism and reason can teach. A play on the Middle 
Dutch term wesen (essence), enables the mystic to express so ingeniously the 
complex reality of unitive experience.?^ As Mommaers remarks, Ruusbroec’s 
use of the Dutch words wesen and wesenlijc is far more varied than their Latin 
equivalents and, as a result, he is able to develop his own anthropology in 
which the term ‘essential’ relates to the direct presence and contact of God in 
one’s essence, without annihilating human nature.?5 As we will see, the clari- 
fications given by Ruusbroec regarding his assertion, that even when perfectly 
united with God one preserves his/her human nature, are crucial. Conceived in 
this manner, the union with God appears as an intimate relationship between 
two distinct entities and two different spheres, and this union occurs at several 
levels of human experience. A person able to attain union on each of these 
levels gains spiritual perfection: 


Christ's prayer is fulfilled in those united to God in the threefold manner. 
With God they will ebb and flow, and (will) always be in repose, in pos- 
sessing and enjoying. They will work and endure and rest in the superes- 
sence without fear. They will go out and in and find nourishment both 
within and without. They are drunk with love and have passed away into 
God in a dark luminosity.26 


23 “Ic hebbe voert gheseghet dat en ghene creature en mach soe heilech werden noch sijn, 
dat si hare ghescapenheit verliese ende god werde, noch oech die ziele ons heren Jhesu 
Cristi: die sal eweleke creature bliven ende een ander van gode. Nochtan moete wi alle 
boven ons selven in gode verhaven sijn ende een geest met gode in minnen, sele wi salech 
sijn?” Ruusbroec, Boecsken, Din (l. 37-42), Euo (l. 31-37). A similar discourse can be ob- 
served in the Brulocht: Ruusbroec, Die geestelijke, D589 (1. c139—43), E588 (l. 119-23). 

24 . Mommaers in: ibid., 28-31. On this terminology, see also: Joseph Alaerts, La terminologie es- 
sentielle dans l'œuvre de Jan van Ruusbroec 1293-1381 (PhD Diss., Université de Lille 111: 1973). 

25 Mommaers in: ibid., 30. 

26 "Die aldus met gode gheenecht sijn drivoldegher wijs, in hen es Cristus bede volbracht. 
Si selen met gode ebben ende vloien, ende altoes in besittene ende in ghebrukene ledech 
staen. Se selen werken ende ghedoeghen, ende in overwesene rasten sonder vaer. Se selen 
ute gaen ende in gaen, ende spise venden hier ende daer. Si sijn van minnen droncken 
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This final passage of the Boecsken der verclaringhen confirms that, for 
Ruusbroec, the mystical process does not consist of a succession of steps lead- 
ing towards an apogee that would be union with God. Instead, it is closer to an 
inner enrichment, which allows the person to be united with God ‘in a three- 
fold manner’ (drivoldegher wijs) and to become a common person. As already 
mentioned, the benefits of the ghemeine leven appertain to two distinct do- 
mains: the exterior life (that is the life lived on Earth) and the inner life of the 
soul. 


1.2 The ‘Practical’ Dimension of the Ghemeine leven: Alliance between 
the Active Life and the Contemplative Life 

Medieval religious culture distinguishes two modes of life, which are usually 
opposed: the vita activa and the vita contemplativa. Whereas the first consists 
of a life dedicated to work and good deeds—that is all exterior actions—the 
latter resides in dedicating one’s whole life to God, and corresponds to the reli- 
gious way of life.2” Relying on Augustine’s opinion, most medieval theologians, 
having discussed the topic, arrive at the following conclusion: the vita contem- 
plativa is simply better, but depending on earthly obligations, it is sometimes 
necessary to opt for the vita activa.?® 

In the fourteenth century, a time when issues related to spirituality and the 
inner life were penetrating into lay spheres, the ideal of monastic or eremitic 
lives dedicated to God and to contemplation no longer appears as the one and 
only way to attain God.?? At this time, it became necessary to offer to this new 
audience of spiritually-minded laypeople the possibility of achieving a spiri- 
tual ideal without giving up on earthly concerns. Part of Jan van Ruusbroec's 
discourse can be considered as meeting this need.?? Indeed, by developing the 
practical aspect or dimension of the ghemeine leven, Ruusbroec presents mys- 


ende in gode ontslaepen in .i. doncker claer" Ruusbroec, Boecsken D153 (1. 503-08), E152 
(L. 437-41). 

27 Thomas Aquinas notably dedicated a significant part of the Summa theologica to this 
issue of the two ways of life and the primacy of one over the other. On the vita activa 
and vita contemplativa, see: Aimé Solignac, "Vie active, vie contemplative,” in DS vol. 16 
(Paris: 1994), col. 592—623 and Brian Vickers (ed.), Arbeit Musse Meditation: Studies in the 
Vita activa and Vita contemplativa (Zurich: 1991); Charlotte Radler, “Actio et contemplatio] 
Action and Contemplation,” in The Cambridge Companion to Christian Mysticism, ed. Amy 
Hollywood and Patricia Z. Beckman (Cambridge: 2012), 211-224. 

28 Radler, "Actio, 212-15. 

29 Warnar, Ruusbroec, 168. 

30 On the social dimension and the context in which Ruusbroec wrote his treatises, see: 
Warnar, "Jan van Ruusbroec and the Social Position," 365-86; Warnar, "Mystik in der 
Stadt," 683-702; Warnar, Ruusbroec. 
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tical perfection to his readership as a complex, subtle and composite state and, 
in doing so, he offers a more balanced version of the spiritual ideal, one that 
is more adapted to the reality of his time. For Ruusbroec, a spiritually perfect 
person is, as we just saw, a person who is simultaneously good, spiritual, con- 
templative and common. If the first three adjectives correspond to the three 
traditional steps of spiritual progression, the notion of the ‘common person’ 
is an innovation of Ruusbroec, and it is precisely through this concept that 
the author offers a model for achieving spiritual perfection, without neglect- 
ing earthly duties and obligations. Indeed, the ghemeine leven, in its practical 
dimension, is the life of the accomplished mystic, who can simultaneously live 
in both an active and a contemplative way. 

It is interesting to note that Jean Gerson’s Montaigne de contemplation in- 
cludes a section in which he expounds an opinion that can be related to the 
way Ruusbroec conceives this non-exclusive relationship between the active 
and the contemplative life: 


I do not mean, nevertheless, that a person should give herself so much to 
one way of life that she should not occupy herself with the other, more or 
less according to the circumstances and the profit that one gains. There 
is no person so given over to the active life that she ought never to think 
about God and conscience or confession and repentance, just as there 
is no contemplative person who has no need for any labor. Thus in one 
person it is always necessary that Martha be with Mary, and Mary with 
Martha and to a greater or a lesser degree, as we have shown.?! 


This passage indicates that similar ideas were being pursued by theologians in 
separate contexts. Returning to Ruusbroec, the practical dimension of the ghe- 
meine leven is only discussed in his third treatise, the Vanden blinkenden steen. 
The reasons that led the mystic to write this text are well-known. Around 1343, 
when he was still a chaplain at the church of St. Gudula in Brussels, Ruusbroec 
met a hermit, who had read his previous books with great interest and had 
many questions about the inner life. More precisely, this man had difficulty 


31 “Neant moins ie n'entens mie que une personne se doie telement donner a une vie qu'elle 
ne s'occupe aulcune fois en l'autre, ou plus ou moins selonc le temps, et que pourfit luy 
sera; car n'est personne si donnée a vie active qui ne doies aucune fois penser a Dieu 
et a sa conscience et a soi confesser et repentir; et d'aultre part n'est personne si con- 
templative a qui ne face besoing aucun labeur. Si est tousiours en une personne Marthe 
necessaire avecq Marie, et Marie avecc Marthe, ou plus ou moins comme dit est.” Gerson, 
CEuvres, 28. English translation by: Brian Patrick McGuire, Jean Gerson. Early Works (New 
York: 1998), 91. 
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understanding how it is possible to “become hidden sons of God and possess 
the contemplative life" (werden [...] verborghene sonen gods ende een scou- 
wende leven besitten) while still living in the world.3? As recalled by Brother 
Gheraert in his Prologue, Ruusbroec wrote Vanden blinkenden steen in order 
to answer the hermit’s questions and to clarify several aspects of his previous 
works that had been left unclear in the mind of his reader: 


Furthermore, about the fourth book—the signet ring’, or the Sparkling 
stone—one ought to know that Reverend John was once sitting with a 
hermit and discussing spiritual matters and at the end of their conver- 
sation, the brother earnestly requested him to clarify their discussion for 
him in writing to his or others' benefit. Following this request, he wrote 
this book, which alone contains enough to bring a person to a perfect life.33 


Vanden blinkenden steen is a book divided into two parts. In the first, Ruusbroec 
sets about the task of describing his conception of spiritual evolution and in 
the second part, he answers the hermit's questions. It is in this section that the 
mystic discloses the practical dimension of the ghemeine leven: 


And if you turn inward, contemplation and enjoyment are as easy and as 
accessible to you as if you live in nature. And from this wealth derives the 
common life I promised to tell you about in the beginning. The man who 
is sent by God down from these heights, into the world, is full of truth and 
rich in all virtues. And he seeks nothing for himself but only the honor of 
the one who sent him, and therefore he is just and true in all his actions. 
And he has a rich, mild foundation which is grounded in the wealth of 
God, and therefore he must always flow into all those who need him, for 
the living fountain of the Holy spirit is his wealth which cannot be ex- 
hausted. [...] And therefore he has a common life, for contemplation and 
action come just as readily to him and he is perfect in both. For no one can 
have this common life unless he is a contemplative man [... ].?* 


32 Thom Mertens and Paul Mommaers' introduction in: Ruusbroec, Vanden blinkenden, 14. 
Quotation: Ibid., D143 (l. 477-78), E142 (l. 401-02). 

33 “Voirt vanden vierden boeke [...], is te weten dat her Jan op een tijt sat ende redende 
van gheesteliker materien met enen clusenaer, ende als sy sceyden souden, badt hem die 
broeder herde seer dat hi hem die redenen die si dair ghehandelt hadden, woude ver- 
claren met enighen gheschriften, op dat hi ende anders yemant dies ghebetert mochten 
werden. Ende uut dier beden maecte hi dat boec dat alleen ghenoech leren in heeft om 
enen mensche te wissen tot enen volmaecten leven.” De Vreese, “Bijdragen,” 16-17. English 
translation by: Arblaster and Faesen, A Companion, 382. 

34 “Ende in uwen inkeere, so es u alsoe licht ende alsoe ghereet scouwen ende ghebruken 
als dat ghi leeft inder natueren. Ende ute deser rijcheit comte en ghemein leven, daer ic 
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We see here that Ruusbroec replies to the hermit by stating that the accom- 
plished mystic lives at the same time in an active and a contemplative manner. 
Obviously, in doing this, his goal was to show to his friend how to attain spiri- 
tual perfection without straying from the path of orthodoxy and while pursu- 
ing a pious life here below.% In this regard, it is worth noting that Ruusbroec's 
biographers usually present him as the perfect model of the ‘common man’. 
In his prologue, Brother Gheraert specifically writes that the mystic was able 
to “work on worldly things while resting in God” (hi conste werken in ertsche 
dinghen ende rusten in Gode te samen).$$ Far from reducing the ghemeine leven 
to a purely theoretical ideal, Ruusbroec thus applied this concept to himself in 
his daily life. 

This practical dimension of the ghemeine leven, developed by Ruusbroec, 
seems to have been of some influence on Geert Grote. In a letter dated to 1379, 
the founder of the Devotio moderna dispenses advice to his friend Guillaume 
de Salvarvilla. A canon in Paris at the time, Guillaume de Salvarvilla was think- 
ing about moving to the Near East, in order to convert Orthodox Catholics.” 
Geert Grote undertook to persuade his friend to abandon this project and en- 
couraged him to adopt a way of life that would allow him to perform pastoral 
duties while living in a secluded manner: 


It seems to me that it all begins in Paris, sounding the trumpet, declaring 
a valiant war against “all the enemies of God who hold the God's truth 
captive” and who transform the house of God, that is to say Wisdom, 


u ave gheloefde te segghen inden beghinne. Die mensche die ute deser hoocheit van gode 
<neder> ghesent wert inde werelt, hi es vol der waerheit ende rijcke van allen doechden. Ende 
hi en soeket sijns niet, maer des gheens eere diene ghesonden heeft; ende daer omme 
es hi gherecht ende warechtich in allen <sinen> dinghen. Ende hi heeft eenen rijcken 
melden gront die ghefondeert es inde rijcheit gods; ende daer omme moet hi altoes vloey- 
en in alle die ghene die sijns behoeven, want die levende fonteyne des heilichs gheests, 
die es sine rijcheit diemen niet versceppen en mach. [...] Ende hier omme heeft hi een 
ghemeyn leven, want hem es scouwen ende werken even ghereet, ende in beyden es hi 
volcomen. Want niemen en mach dit ghemeyn leven hebben, hi en si <een> scouwende 
mensche [...]”. (my emphasis) Ruusbroec, Vanden blinkenden, D181 (1. 932)-183 (l. 950), 
E180 (l. 778)-182 (1.793). 

35 Warnar, Ruusbroec, 168-69. Ruusbroec was also aiming at engaging in a reflection on the 
way of life of hermits, which he considered as potentially eccentric and falsely pious. As 
noted by Warnar, criticisms formulated at that time against hermits are notably caused by 
the fact that many people considered their way of life as a means to avoid social obliga- 
tions. For Ruusbroec, the wish to live a deep inner life should not be an impediment to 
pursuing good works. 

36 De Vreese, “Bijdragen,” 9. 

37 Post, The Modern Devotion, 80-85. 
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into a house of bandits, who do not enter through the door of the imita- 
tion of Christ's humanity to “find the pastures”: entering by contempla- 
tion to find the divinity [of God] or moreover coming out again via the 
active life. Finally, I think you should withdraw at night into the silence 
of the Mount of Olives; some days you will go and remain in the villages, 
following Christ’s example. For feast days and for other specific reasons, 
you will come back to the royal town to preach against the Pharisees, the 
scribes, the prelates and the princes. Through this coming and going your 
renown will further increase.?8 


In the last sentences of his letter, Geert Grote offers to his friend a means to 
achieve a genuine implementation of Jan van Ruusbroec's ghemeine leven. Just 
like the mystic, Grote bases his discourse on St. John's Gospel (10:9) and uses 
the terminology of 'going in' and 'going out' to characterise the kind of life he 
wanted his friend to adopt.?? Georgette Epiney-Burgard identifies this idea of 
Grote as the vie ambidextre, which refers to "two kinds of lives: a secluded life 
dedicated to meditation and a life of preaching"^9 

The practical dimension of the ghemeine leven is developed by both authors 
in order to provide answers or advice to someone else, Salvarvilla in the case of 
Grote and the hermit in the case of Ruusbroec. In this second case, the hermit's 
questions on the ability of the contemplative person to combine the active 
and the contemplative lives justifies the concrete answer given by the author. 
Furthermore, by affirming that the active life and the contemplative life can 
be reconciled and must be combined, Ruusbroec's goal is to offer a spiritual 
ideal that would suit not only confirmed religious people, but also lay people. 
In doing this, the author gives his audience a framework in which they can 
continue to live in the world and carry out their earthly duties, while trying to 
attain spiritual perfection.^! This element is important: presented in this way, 
the ghemeine leven appears as a perfect ideal for laypeople, and thus for the 
devotees portrayed in prayer in the paintings under consideration in this study. 


38 Cited from: Georgette Epiney-Burgard, Gérard Grote (1340-1384) et les débuts de la dévotion 
moderne (Wiesbaden: 1970), 84. 

39 Moreover, in his Tractatus de quattuor generibus meditabilium, Grote has also referred to 
the 'spiritual' dimension of the ghemeine leven. See Chapter Five, this volume, for a close 
analysis of this text and Grote's borrowing of this notion. 

40 “Deux sortes de vies: une vie de retraite vouée à la méditation et une vie de prédication”: 
Épiney-Burgard, Gérard Grote, 295. 

41 Warnar, Ruusbroec, 168. 
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1.3 The ‘Spiritual Dimension’ of the Ghemeine leven and the Cycle of the 
Spiritual Process 

The more purely ‘spiritual’ aspects of the ghemeine leven—that is those apper- 
taining to the inner life and the soul's activities—constitute the major part of 
Jan van Ruusbroec’s discourse on this notion. On the one hand, the ghemeine 
leven in its practical dimension is a fusion of the active life and the contempla- 
tive life, experienced jointly and perfectly by the accomplished mystic. On the 
other, the ‘rest/work’ pairing structures the spiritual aspects of the concept. 
According to Ruusbroec, the ‘common man’ is indeed a mystic who can con- 
jointly rest and work. The essential difference between the practical and spiri- 
tual dimensions of the ghemeine leven lies in the nature of the rest and the 
work in question. When dealing with the spiritual aspects of the ghemeine 
leven, Ruusbroec uses the terms ‘practice of love’ (oefeninghe van minnen) and 
‘works’ (wercken) and applies these to the inner life but not to earthly activities. 
So, when he evokes the notion of works, we must understand this as referenc- 
ing a mystical activity produced by one’s love for God and by union with God, 
as a passage of the Vanden blinkenden steen shows: 


And therefore we are poor in ourselves and rich in God, hungry and 
thirsty in ourselves, drunk and replete in God, working in ourselves and 
empty in all things in God. And so we shall remain through all eternity, 
for without practice of loving we can never possess God, and whoever 
feels or believes otherwise is deceived. And so we live completely in God, 
where we possess our bliss, and completely in ourselves where we prac- 
tice our love toward God. And even if we live completely in God and com- 
pletely in ourselves, yet it is only one life. But it is contrary and twofold 
according to experience, for poor and rich, hungry and replete, working 
and at rest, those are contraries indeed. Yet in them resides our highest 
nobility, now and for ever. For we cannot become God at all and lose our 
createdness: that is impossible.*? 


42 “Ende hier omme sijn wij in ons selven arm ende in gode rike; in ons selven hongherich 
ende dorstich, in gode droncken ende sat; in ons selven werkende ende in gode alles 
ledich. Ende aldus selen wij eewelijc bliven, want sonder oefeninghe van minnen en 
moghe wij gode nemmermeer besitten. Ende soe wie anders ghevoelt ochte ghelooft, hi 
es edroghen. Ende aldus leven wij gheheel in gode, daer wij onse salicheit besitten; ende 
wij leven gheheel in ons selven, daer wij ons in minnen te gode oefenen. Ende al eest dat 
wij gheheel i gode leven ende gheheel in ons selven, dit en es doch maer een leven. Maer 
het es contrarie ende tweevuldich van ghevoelne: want arm ende rijcke, hongherich ende 
sat, werkende en ledich, dese dinghe sijn te male contrarie. Nochtan gheleghet hier inne 
onse hoochste edelheit, nu ende eewelijc. Want wij en moghen te male niet god werden 
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The work of the ghemeine leven is thus an ‘active love’ for God, and it is pre- 
cisely this love that opens the way to experiencing both rest and enjoyment 
in God. The active love of the mystic towards God and rest in God alternate 
with and succeed each other. This creates a perpetual cycle, which is the blos- 
soming of the spiritually perfect person, in other words the ‘common person’. 
Conceived as the ‘outcome’ of the spiritual process, the ghemeine leven there- 
fore allows Ruusbroec to offer an extremely dynamic vision of the spiritual 
life, a vision he shares with other mystical authors. Modern scholars have thus 
disproportionately overemphasised the passive character of mystical experi- 
ence. It is indeed wrong to believe that the person acceding to the heights of 
contemplation was supposed to detach him/herself completely from the per- 
ceptible world and its representation in order to rest passively and eternally 
in God. As Albert Deblaere notes, “the mystic’s passivity is neither inertia, nor 
an absence of activity. The essence of man does not stay inactive; it is more 
active than before; but at this moment, it is dominated by another subject that 
guides this activity. [...] This new power provokes an existential change"? Jan 
van Ruusbroec’s conception of mystical perfection fits particularly well with 
the description of unitive experience by Deblaere, but Ruusbroec also brings a 
personal and original touch: for him, union with God produces contradictory, 
but complementary, effects and movements in the soul. The clearest expres- 
sion of this process is to be found in the Boecsken der verclaringhen: 


[Man united with God] must become exalted through love and die in 
God to himself and to all his works, so that he yields himself with all his 
faculties and suffers the transformation (overforminghe) wrought by the 
incomprehensible truth that is God himself. It is thus that living, he must 
go out (utegaen) to exercise virtues and, dying, enter (ingaen) into God. 
And these two constitute his perfect life—these two are joined in him as 
matter (is joined) to form, as body (is) to soul.44 


ende onse ghescapenheit verliesen; dat es ommoghelijc.” Ruusbroec, Vanden blinkenden, 
D151 (l. 574-87), E150 (l. 481-92). 

43 “La passivité du mystique n'est pas inertie, ni non plus absence d'activité. Le fond de 
l'homme ne demeure pas inactif, il est plus actif qu'auparavant; mais à présent, c'est 
un sujet distinct qui domine et guide cette activité. [...] Cette force neuve entraîne un 
changement existentiel” (my translation): Deblaere, “Mystique,” col. 1896. 

44 “Ende overmids minne moet hi verhaven werden ende sterven in gode, sijns selves ende 
alle siere werke, also dat hi wike met alle sinen crachten ende ghedoghe die overforming- 
he der onbegripeleker waerheit die god selve es. Ende aldus moet hi levende utegaen in 
dogheden, ende stervende ingaen in gode. Ende in desen tween gheleghet sijn volcomene 
leven. Ende des.ii. sijn in hem te gadere ghevoeghet alse materie ende forme, alse ziele 
ende lichame.’ Ruusbroec, Boecsken, D123 (1. 174-81), E122 (1. 151-58). 
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Here again, Ruusbroec makes recourse to John 10:9 to make explicit the 
bipolar character of the mystical perfection of the ‘common person’, and the 
nature of unitive experience: ‘enter into’ God and ‘going out’ through virtues 
constitute the two poles through which the common person fulfils him/herself. 
Moreover, the term ‘transformation’ (overforminghe) indicates that the person 
united with God experiences a radical change of his/her being, an ‘existential 
change’, to use the term employed by Deblaere. 

The complexity of the state of the common man is caused not only by the 
apparent contradiction of its two components—love for God and rest in God— 
but also by the way they are articulated. In order to grasp how this passage 
from one to the other component functions, a close look at the Geestelijke bru- 
locht is necessary. In this masterpiece (in which Ruusbroec nonetheless never 
uses the term ghemeine leven), the nature of this spiritual perfection and how 
one makes an incessant back and forth movement between work and rest are 
clearly evoked. 

Die geestelike brulocht opens with a quotation in Middle Dutch from the 
parable of the wise and the foolish virgins from the Gospel of Matthew (25:6): 
‘Siet, de brudegom comt; Gaet ute hem te ontmoete’# The bridegroom must, 
of course, be understood as Christ and the bride as the human soul searching 
for union with God. In the following paragraph, Ruusbroec places this quest for 
mystical union within the frame of the history of humankind, as he continues 
to recall the history of man since his creation in the image and likeness of God. 
The author then urges the reader to “go out with all virtues, as he [Christ] says, 
and meet him in the hall of glory, and enjoy him without end in eternity"4^$ The 
Brulocht is divided into three books, dealing respectively with the active life 
(werkende leven), the inner life (innighe leven) and the life of contemplation 
of God (godscouwende leven), which correlate with the three traditional steps 
of spiritual progression. Nonetheless, just like in his other writings, Ruusbroec 
adapts this traditional categorisation in order to deliver a personal view of this 
process. Each of the three books of the Brulocht describes an encounter with 
God, and each of these descriptions is divided into four moments correspond- 
ing to the four parts of Matthew’s quotation: ‘See / the bridegroom cometh / 
Go out / to meet him’. The same pattern thus repeats itself in each book, on 
three successive levels, each higher than the previous one.*” 


45 Ruusbroec, Die geestelike, D151 (1.1), E150 (1. 1). 

46 “(Op dat wij) ute gaen met allen duegden, alse hi spreect, ende hem ontmoeten in die sale 
der glorien, ende sijns ghebruken zonder inde inder eewicheyt.” Ruusbroec, Die geestelike, 
D153 (1. 34-36), E152 (L 28-30). 

47 On the structure of the Brulocht, see the introduction by Paul Mommaers in: Ruusbroec, 
Die geestelike, 15-34 and Warnar, Ruusbroec, 110-12. 
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Despite the apparent strictness of the tripartite structure of the work, 
Ruusbroec’s discourse is less methodical than it might seem to be.*? Numerous 
repetitions and contradictions can be found. The Brulocht also includes a ‘key- 
sentence, which summarises in itself the whole content of the book:*9 


Now understand: God comes without cease within us, with intermediary 
and without intermediary, and demands of us enjoyment and activity, 
and that the one should not be hindered by the other, but rather always 
be fortified.5° 


This sentence is located in the section dedicated to the inner life, and it allows 
Ruusbroec to elaborate upon what is truly for him the perfect mystical experi- 
ence (that is the ghemeine leven, as he calls it elsewhere in his oeuvre). The 
first part of the sentence shows once again that union occurs on the initiative 
of God (God comt in ons). The two pairs of oppositions ‘with and without in- 
termediary’ and ‘work and rest’ must thus be considered together. By passing 
from a union with intermediary to a union without intermediary, one detaches 
him/herself from his/her activity and reaches a rest above him/herself. The 
two chiasmi indicate two levels of the encounter—activity and enjoyment— 
which are lived simultaneously and stimulate each other, therefore forming 
the apogee of the unitive experience.*! 

Nevertheless, if activity initially engenders enjoyment, the latter becomes 
in turn the source of a new activity. In the last pages of the second book dedi- 
cated to the inner life, Ruusbroec specifies this alternation of work and rest: 


For no one can enter into rest above activity unless he has first yearningly 
and actively loved. Therefore, the grace of God and our active love must 
precede and follow, that is, they must be practiced before and afterwards. 
For without the works of love, we can neither merit nor attain God, nor 
preserve what we have obtained through the works of love.52 


48 | Mommaers in: Ruusbroec, Die geestelijke, 15. 

49 See: Paul Mommaers, “Une phrase clef,” 100-21 and Mommaers in: Ruusbroec, Die geesteli- 
jke, 34-43. 

50 “Nu verstaet, god comt zonder <onder> laet in ons met middele ende sonder middel, ende 
eyschet ons ghebruken enden werken, ende dat date en vanden anderen onghehindert 
blive, maer altoes ghesterket werde." Ruusbroec, Die geestelike, D533 (1. b2244-47), E532 
(1. b1932-34). 

51 Mommaers, “Une phrase clef,” 119. 

52 “Want niemen en mach comen in rasten boven werc, hi en hebbe vore begherlijcke ende 
werkelijcke ghemint. Ende hier omme moet de gracie gods ende onse werkelijcke mine 
vore gaen ende na comen, dat es dat si gheoefent moet sijn vore ende na.Want sonder 
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This passage is fundamental, for it illustrates the complex dynamic of 
spiritual perfection as Ruusbroec conceives it. For him, attaining spiritual 
perfection means that resting in God and being active succeed each other 
and alternate. Ultimately, the outcome of the contemplative process—the 
ghemeine leven—is a perpetual dynamic: after attaining the heights of con- 
templation, one comes back into the world—which one then experiences in a 
new, transcended way—before the cycle starts again. 

This idea can be found in all the writings of Ruusbroec, sometimes in an 
implicit manner, sometimes in a more explicit way, as is the case in the quota- 
tion immediately above. It is not necessary to quote all the passages referring 
to this idea in Ruusbroec’s oeuvre but it is nevertheless worth mentioning, as 
one last case in point, a passage from the Vanden blinkenden steen, and more 
precisely from the section dedicated to the ‘inner man’ (innich gheestelijc men- 
sche), in which the mystic describes the spiritual life as a state in which “both 
activity and union are renewed again and again”® and stimulate each other. 
Ultimately, the outcome of the contemplative process appears as a complex 
dynamic, and certainly not as the end of a linear and ascending process. The 
ghemeine leven described by Ruusbroec invites us to stop perceiving spiritual 
progression according to a simplistic pattern starting from the perceptible 
world and leading up to the heights of contemplation and supreme mystical 
union. It rather invites us to consider this progression according to an elliptic 
and cyclical pattern, in which work and rest alternate in such a way that, even 
perfectly united with God, one can still pursue his/her works. 


2 Devotional Portraiture and the Visualisation of Spiritual Perfection 


In the course of my analyses of early Netherlandish paintings with devotional 
portraits, I frequently highlighted the presence of pictorial elements which in- 
duce a certain level of doubt as to the way in which the viewer should under- 
stand the composition and the relationship between the portrayed devotees 
and the sacred personae. This is the case, for instance, with triptychs in which 
the devotees are placed on the outer wings while the religious scene appears 
on the interior of the work, or with those sitters depicted looking into space or, 
more importantly, works of ambiguous compositional structure. Art-historical 


mine werken en moghen wij niet verdienen noch gode vercrichen, noch dat selve be- 
houden dat wij overmids minne werke vercreghen hebben." Ruusbroec, Die geestelike, 
D533 (l. b2232-37), E532 (l. b1922—26). 

53 “Ende aldus vernuwet werc ende eeninghe altoes" Ruusbroec, Vanden blinkenden, D107 
(l. 63-64), E106 (l. 53-54). 
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scholarship usually tends towards a negative appraisal of these ambivalences. 
When not considered simply as clumsiness, such devices are regularly perceived 
as a means to signify that the devotees are not being portrayed in the actual 
presence of the sacred personae.5{ In the following pages, I will argue, in fact, 
that these visual ambivalences do not suggest the unreal nature of the meeting 
between the devotees and God but instead lead the viewer to go beyond the 
apparently obvious content of the image. These ambivalences thus turn images 
into instruments that need to be closely scrutinised and analysed. Such details 
must be deciphered and interpreted by the viewer, who is led into a deep medi- 
tation on the status of union with God, the core of the spiritual experience. 
Indeed, in the light of Ruusbroec's writings on spiritual perfection and 
mystical union—in which he expresses ideas shared in many respects with 
other mystical and devotional authors of his time5°>—one can consider the 
formal complexity and the visual ambiguities of many early Netherlandish de- 
votional paintings from a new angle. These ambivalences do not suggest an in- 
surmountable distance between two levels of reality, namely the sacred and the 
worldly. Instead, they appear as a pictorial means to show the subtlety of the 
encounter between God and the sitter. From this point of view, the most sig- 
nificant element is the structure of the pictorial space, and more precisely the 
way that two spaces of a different nature are portrayed together in the pictures. 
One of the most complex examples of this pictorial strategy is the Van 
Nieuwenhove Diptych discussed at the opening of this chapter and to which 
I now return. An interesting fact about this work is that the sitter seems to 
have been strongly involved in the conception of his painting, as suggested by 
the many changes made in the course of the pictorial execution. Indeed, the 
x-radiograph and infrared reflectography of the diptych shows that several 
motifs were changed at a late stage of execution,°® suggesting that Memling 
modified a standardised composition in light of Maarten’s comments and 


54 One immediately thinks of the argument of: Harbison, “Visions and Meditations,” but also 
to a lesser extent of Rothstein’s analysis of Jan van Eyck's Virgin and Child with Canon Joris 
van der Paele in: Rothstein, Sight. See Chapter Five of the present volume for a different 
analysis. 

55 Geert Grote notably borrows from Ruusbroec the concept of ghemeine leven, which he 
uses in his Tractatus de quattuor generibus meditabilium, generally dated to around 1382- 
1383 (see the following chapter, this volume). More generally, this idea of combining the 
active and the contemplative life goes back to Gregory the Great. See: Bernard McGinn, 
The Growth of Mysticism. Vol. II of The Presence of God: A History of Western Christian 
Mysticism (New York: 1994), 74-79. Amongst Ruusbroec’s contemporaries, the idea can 
also be found in the works of Jean Gerson, Willem Jordaens and Meister Eckhart. It can 
also be observed, although expressed in a different manner, in Hadewijch’s Letter 17. See: 
Van Nieuwenhove, “Ruusbroec,” esp. 204. 

56 Fora complete analysis of these documents, see: Hand, Metzger, Spronk, Prayers, 292-93. 
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wishes.57 On the left wing, the painter had planned for a rectangular window 
similar to the others, later replacing it with the stained-glass window depict- 
ing Maarten's motto and coat of arms. Memling most probably revised the 
mirror at that stage, too. He also added the roundel depicting St. George on 
the Virgin's right at a later stage. Furthermore, on the right wing, the piece 
of cloth under Maarten's prayer book—which creates an ambiguous link 
between the two panels—was not part of the original drawing, but was added 
at the colouring stage. One can see that the later additions and modifications 
are significant since they play an important role in the messages conveyed by 
the painting regarding not only the identity of the sitter, but also his devo- 
tional aspirations. There is no doubt that by commissioning this work of art, 
Maarten wanted to emphasise his social status, as suggested by the predomi- 
nance of his motto and his coat of arms, as well as the inscriptions and some 
modifications.58 Nevertheless, it is hard to agree with Jean C. Wilson when 
she asserts that: 


It is difficult to imagine [...] how a patron's private devotional practices 
would have been facilitated by contemplating his or her own image along 
with those of the Virgin and Child or other religious figures. In this con- 
text, the portrait wing could only provide a form of visual distraction 
from the sacred subjects that were more appropriately associated with 
devotional meditation or prayer.9? 


Indeed, in the particular case of Maarten's diptych, the modification of the win- 
dow (and then of the mirror), the book, and the piece of cloth under it contra- 
dicts Wilson's assumption: Maarten also wanted to possess a work of art that 
was spiritually significant and that would meet his devotional expectations. 
Furthermore, these subtleties of representation reinforce the idea that the paint- 
ing was conceived as a devotional tool: more than a simple game of perception 
of space, Memling's compositional complexity raises fundamental questions not 
only about the spatial construction and thus the nature of the space depicted, 
but also about the relationship between the Virgin and the devotee: does the 
sitter really see the Virgin, and does she pay attention to him in return? Are they 


57 Hand, Metzger, Spronk, Prayers, 182. 

58  Maarten's motto (IL YA CAVSE) appears on the stained-glass window of the left wing, as 
do four roundels that allude to his name. The lower part of the frames bears the inscrip- 
tion HOC: OPVS : FIERI: FECIT: MARTINVS : De: NEWENHOVEN : ANNO DM : 1487: 
AN?- VERO: ETATIS * SVE ::23::: followed by a drawing of a small dragon, whose mean- 
ing is unknown. 

59 Wilson, Painting, 58. On the social function of devotional portrait diptychs, see: Wilson, 
Painting, 41-84. 
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really located in the same space? The viewer is thus invited to question the status 
of the representation s/he sees and to interpret these visual ambiguities, which, 
as we will see, play a crucial role in the devotional hermeneutic of the image.50 

The spatial construction of Memling’s diptych leads the beholder to under- 
stand that the core of the representation is not only the relationship between the 
Virgin and the devotee, but also the (near) union of the two worlds from which 
they come. The compositional structure of the diptych, the frames, the reflection 
in the mirror, the apparent piece corner of Mary's cloak on the devotee's panel 
are all motifs indicating to the viewer that the pictorial space must be under- 
stood as an interpenetration of two distinct worlds. In other words, the Virgin 
and the young man are located in the same space but that space is not complete- 
ly uniform. Such a representation has parallels with Ruusbroec's conception of 
union with God and, more precisely, with the idea that even though perfectly 
united with God, one retains his/her human nature: Maarten and the Virgin 
are depicted next to each other, in a place where their two universes merge, but 
these pictorial ambivalences indicate to the viewer that this merging is not to- 
tal.8! The protagonists are united as perfectly as possible, but each of them keeps 
his/her own characteristics, for mystical union consists of the "gathering of two 
persons who come from diverse places which are opposed to and separate from 
each other"& Put in another way, man never becomes God. 

Hans Memling and his patrons seem to have been fond of these kinds of 
visual games implying a fusion of the respective spaces of the devotee and 
of the saintly figure. Indeed, similar (though less complex) ambivalences in 
the position of the devotee and the architectural structure can be observed 
in the Triptych of Benedetto Portinari (Fig. 88).53 Depicted in half-length, the 
Virgin appears on the central panel, flanked by the nephew of Tommaso 
Portinari, hands clasped in prayer, on the right. The left wing (the dexter side, 
the place of honour at the right of the Virgin) is occupied by St. Benedict, 
Benedetto's patron saint. The figures are located in a loggia pierced by large 
windows, with a bucolic landscape behind them. At first sight, the compo- 
sition seems unified between the three panels, thanks to the continuous 
landscape in the background and the parapet in the foreground, but several 


60 On the importance of visual skills in devotional practices, see: Rothstein, “Empathy.” 

61  Asimilar'bridging' of earthly and celestial spaces in Jan van Eyck’s Virgin of the Chancellor 
Nicolas Rolin has been emphasised by Rothstein, who considers the loggia where Rolin 
and the Virgin are located as an “indeterminate locus in which worldly and spiritual inter- 
ests may be reconciled most fully”. Rothstein, Sight, 97-98. 

62 “[...] eene vergaderinghe van twee personen die comen van diverschen staden, die in hem 
selven contrarie ende ghedeylt sijn” Ruusbroec, Die geestelike, D471 (1. b1616-17), E470 
(l. b1391-92). 

63 Cat. 585. 
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FIGURE 88 Hans Memling, Triptych of Benedetto Portinari (1487). Oil on panel, 45.5 x 34.5 cm 
(left wing), 41.5 x 31.5 cm (centre panel) and 45 x 34 cm (right wing). Berlin, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Gemäldegalerie, inv. no. 528B (centre panel) and 
Florence, Galleria degli Uffizi, inv. nos. 1100 and 1090 (wings) 
© IMAGE: PHOTO SCALA, FLORENCE (WINGS) AND BPK, BERLIN (CENTRE 
PANEL) 


details are confusing. For instance, the viewer might be intrigued by the fact 
that Benedetto's book and Mary's right elbow seem to be cut off by the cen- 
tral frame. Nevertheless, it appears that the columns—which correspond 
to the uprights of the frame itself—obscure them. Other more calculated 
strategies bring a certain ambiguity to the representation: if the uprights of 
the frame correspond to the columns that stand on the parapet in the fore- 
ground, Benedetto's position in three-quarter profile, leaning his left elbow 
on the parapet, implies that he cannot see the Virgin or her Son. As in the 
Van Nieuwenhove Diptych, varying the degree to which the triptych is open 
can solve the problem, but only partially, because the architectural structure 
then becomes inconsistent. Finally, the regularity of the arcades behind the 
figures does not seem to be respected. A pillar should appear on the right 
edge of the left panel, as is the case on the right wing. In its conception, the 
Triptych of Benedetto Portinari resembles the diptych commissioned from 
the same painter by Maarten van Nieuwenhove and produces the same vi- 
sual complexity to be interpreted by the viewer. 

Also executed by Memling, the Diptych of the Virgin and Child in a Rose- 
Garden with Angels, a Man in Prayer and St. George from the Alte Pinakothek in 
Munich, also presents this kind of visual ambiguity (Fig. 89).9^ The landscape 


64 Cat. 559. 
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FIGURE 89 Hans Memling, Diptych of the Virgin and Child in a Rose-Garden with Angels, a 
Man in Prayer and St. George (c. 1490). Oil on panel, 43.3 x 311 cm (each wing). 
Munich, Alte Pinakothek, inv. nos. 680 and 1401 
© IMAGE: ALTE PINAKOTHEK, MUNICH 


in which the figures are located is unified between the two panels, notably 
with the rosebush of the left wing continuing on the right wing. Nonetheless, 
part of the musician angel, situated on the right of the Virgin, is cut off by the 
upright of the central frame, as is the sitter’s hat, although these should both 
be continued on the other wing. The composition of the diptych is thus uni- 
fied, while at the same time presenting discontinuities. Despite these ruptures 
in the unification of the composition, the entire adoration scene is reflected 
in St. George’s armour, on which the viewer can distinguish the Virgin, the an- 
gels on the left and the back of the man (Fig. 90). By means of this reflection, 
the painter thus insists on the actual presence of the Child and his mother in 
front of the praying man. This element is crucial, as it allows us to contradict 
Harbison's theory according to which the integration of devotional portraits 
into a religious scene does not mean that the devotees are in the true presence 
of the sacred persons, but rather that they are experiencing a mental vision of 
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FIGURE 90 Idem (detail) (c. 1490) 
© IMAGE: ALTE PINAKOTHEK, MUNICH 
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them.® A detail, such as the reflection on the armour in Memling's diptych, 
implies a subtler understanding of the picture’s meaning.96 

The Triptych of the Holy Kinship with the Merode-Petershem Family, executed 
by an anonymous master around 1510, also presents compositional ambigui- 
ties suggesting the merging of the worlds of the devotees and the sacred fig- 
ures (Fig. 91).97 The triptych shows the Lord of Merode-Petershem, his wife 
and their son in prayer before the Holy kinship. Accompanied by their patron 
saints, the devotees are relegated to the wings, while members of the holy fam- 
ily stand on the centre panel. The scene takes place in an imaginary architec- 
tural setting, composed of a tiled floor and a low wall with a bench topped by 
finely carved arcatures. St. Anne, the Virgin and her saintly sisters are sitting on 
the bench on the centre panel, and their husbands stand behind the arcade.5? 
In the middle of the composition, the bench is transformed into a throne 
on which the Virgin and her mother are seated with the Child. The architec- 
tural setting and the tiled floor are continuous across the three panels. The 
whole composition of the triptych thus evokes a sense of unity and continuity. 
Nonetheless, several discrepancies between the wings and the centre panel 
can be observed: the tiles are not oriented in the same direction in each panel 
and the benches of the wings are situated further back in the composition than 
the bench of the centre piece. Another element also suggests that, although 
unified, the pictorial spaces of the wings and the centre panel are of different 
natures: on the wings, the imposing presence of the Merode-Petershem’s coats 
of arms on the benches clearly indicates that these lateral spaces in which the 
devotees are kneeling are slightly different from the centre panel and is the 
sphere of the family. The spatial ambivalences therefore insist on the fusion 
of two worlds that, nonetheless, keep their particularities. Furthermore, it is 
interesting to note that on the right wing, Margarethe van Merode is kneeling 
before a prie-dieu on which a book is open. On the left page of this book, the 
careful viewer can decipher the word 'oraison' (‘prayer’). This detail makes ex- 
plicit the meditative process in which the devotees are involved. The location 


65 Harbison, "Visions and Meditations.” 

66 For instance, Rothstein argues that Van der Paele's disconnected gaze suggests the “pro- 
fundity of [his] spiritual state’, his “pure meditation” detached from the perceptible 
world, which is underscored by the fact that the Virgin and the saints are actually stand- 
ing next to him. See: Rothstein, Sight, 51-91. See also Chapter Five of the present volume. 

67 Cat. 173. 

68 Each figure is identified by a caption, as is usually the case in representations of the Holy 
kinship. In this case, the caption is painted on a banderole floating above or next to the 
head of the designated person. For a complete iconographical analysis of the work, see: 
Hiller and Vey, Katalog, 129. See also: Jennifer Welsh, The Cult of St. Anne in Medieval and 
Early Modern Europe (London: 2017), 88-90. 
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FIGURE 91 Anonymous South Netherlandish Master, Merode-Petershem Triptych (c. 1510). 
Oil on panel, 156 x 160 cm (centre panel) and 108 x 76 cm (wings). Cologne, 
Wallraf-Richartz Museum, inv. no. 416 
© IMAGE: WALLRAF-RICHARTZ MUSEUM, COLOGNE 


of the Merode-Petershem family in an imaginary enclosed space, which can 
be considered as sacred, in the company of the sacred figures, indicates that 
the goal of their process has been achieved. The Triptych of the Holy Kinship 
therefore visualises the outcome of the Merode-Petershem family’s spiritual 
progression and as well as its complexity. 

Other devices producing the merging of the divine and human worlds can 
be observed in other works with devotional portraits. The difference of scale 
between the devotees and the sacred figures is one of them. The Triptych 
of the Sampson Family, created after a composition of Jacob Cornelisz. van 
Oostsanen and dated 1518, is a fine example of this strategy (Fig. 52).9? The 
landscape in the background, crossed by a waterway, and the parapet in the 
foreground are continuous along the three panels and thus form a unified 
space across the panels. The difference in nature between the Virgin and 
Child and the family of sitters is indicated here by their modes of figuration: 
Mary and her Child are depicted in half-length, while the Sampson family 
appears in full-length, and in small scale. The difference of scale not only ex- 
presses the humility of the devotees, but also indicates the inalienable differ- 
ence in status existing between God and his worshipper, despite the union 
represented in the picture. 


69 Cat. 307. 
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3 The Van der Burch Triptych of Jan Provoost, an Exemplary Image of 
Spiritual Perfection 


Let us turn to a small triptych depicting the Virgin and Child with St. Anne 
and a two devotees, preserved in a private collection in Belgium. It is one of 
the best examples of early Netherlandish paintings with devotional portraits 
including devices to catch the eye of the attentive viewer and involve him/ 
her in a deep reflection on the outcome of spiritual progression and the inter- 
penetration of the earthly world and the sacred realm (Fig. 92).”° Attributed 
to Jan Provoost, this triptych is dated to around 1497-1501/2.” As the coats 
of arms depicted on the window of the left wing indicate,7? the triptych was 
commissioned by Pieter van der Burch and his wife. The son of Joos van den 
Burch—who is portrayed in an anonymous diptych of the Virgin and Child 
now at Fogg Art Museum??— Pieter came from Veurne, a small city in the re- 
gion of Bruges. He married his wife, a member of the Lens family in 1493. That 
same year, Pieter left Veurne and became a citizen of Bruges. He is mentioned 
in archival documents as alderman of the city between 1497 and 1501 and the 
triptych must have been commissioned after the couple’s arrival in Bruges. 
Its original location remains unknown, but its small dimensions (46 cm high 
and 68 cm wide) suggest that it was destined for personal use, perhaps in the 
couple’s home. 

The centre panel of the triptych depicts St. Anne and the Virgin seated, 
books on their laps, in the loggia of an urban residence. Between them stands 
the Child, playing with the pages of his grandmother’s book while she gives 
him a carnation, symbol of his impending death on the Cross. Located in the 
same space as these three figures, Pieter van der Burch and his wife appear in 
prayer on the wings. Behind this scene, one can see the inner courtyard of the 
house, with an enclosed garden. Bruges—recognisable by the belfry—appears 
behind the surrounding walls, therefore anchoring the pictorial representa- 
tion in the actual environment of the sitters.’ Very commonly for triptychs 


70 Cat. 6n. 

71 Catheline Périer D'Ieteren, "Une œuvre inédite de Jean Provost. Le triptyque Van der 
Burch et ses rapports avec le diptyque du Fogg Museum,” Revue de l'art 67 (1985), 66—76. 

72 The coat of arms on the left belongs to the Van der Burch family and the one on the right 
corresponds to the Ghistelle family impaled with that of the Van der Burch. This coat of 
arms has been painted over, probably after the triptych was acquired by the Ghistelle 
family through inheritance. See: Périer D'Ieteren, "Une œuvre,” 71. 

73 Cat. 17. 

74 The church located next to these monuments cannot be identified. See: Perier D'Ieteren, 
“Une œuvre’ 66. 
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FIGURE 92 Jan Provoost, Van der Burch Triptych (c. 1490-1500). Oil on panel, 46.3 x 37.2 cm 
(centre panel) and 46.3 x 15.5 cm (wings). Belgium, private collection 
© IMAGE: INGRID FALQUE 


with devotional portraits, as we have seen previously, the couple appear on 
the wings, and are thus physically separated from the sacred personae by the 
frames, even though the space is unified. Nevertheless, in spite of the frames 
acting as a separation, husband and wife are partly integrated into the sacred 
space, since their hands clasped in prayer and their prie-dieus are not painted 
on the wings but on the centre panel."5 Because of this unification of the picto- 
rial space across the three panels and the exceptional intrusion of the devotees 
into the space of the sacred personae, the Van der Burch Triptych offers the 
viewer a perfect illustration of the outcome of spiritual progression. Although 
the pictorial devices used by Provoost differ from those of Memling analysed 
above, the result is the same: the viewer is shown the moment of perfect union 
between Christ and the devotees. 

In addition to the intrusion of the sitters onto the centre panel, further de- 
vices are used in this painting which endow the representation with a meaning 


75 The devotees’ intrusion into the centre panel constitutes a unique and exceptional case 
in the corpus of early Netherlandish paintings that include devotional portraits. A visual 
examination of the triptych allowed me to confirm that the triptych format of the work is 
original, as is this compositional element. I would like to thank the current owner of the 
triptych for giving me access to the work. 
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that could be related to Ruusbroec’s concept of ghemeine leven, which charac- 
terised the spiritually fulfilled life. In the foreground, the sacred space consists 
of the loggia in which all the figures are located. It also includes a courtyard 
with the enclosed garden in the median plane of the composition. The high 
wall at the back of the courtyard separates this quiet, sacred space from the 
secular world in the background, which, as we have seen, is the town of Bruges. 
This opposition and the portraying of the sitters in prayer lead the viewer to 
see the foreground as a sacred space alluding to contemplation, in contrast 
to the sphere of activity in the background. Furthermore, it is particularly in- 
teresting to note that this wall is pierced by a wide-open door that creates a 
permanent passage between the two realms. Similar to the fence and the open 
gate linking the sacred and profane zones of the composition, which have been 
observed in many other paintings of the corpus, the device of the open door 
is more than a means to suggest the movement of the devotee: it can also be 
linked to the biblical metaphor of St. John’s Gospel evoked earlier: ‘I am the 
gate; whoever enters through me will be saved. He will come in and go out, and 
find pasture.’ It therefore implies a possible movement back and forth—or ‘a 
coming in and going out —between these two spheres that symbolise action 
and contemplation. 

The location of this open door right in the middle of the centre panel, on 
the same axis as St. Anne’s hand which gives the Christ Child a carnation, is 
surely not accidental. In this painting, not only are the sacred and the secular 
spaces juxtaposed, but their junction is underlined by means of the open door 
and the path in the courtyard. In the light of the concept of the ghemeine leven 
as an exemplary spiritual life, the devices of the juxtaposition and junction 
of the sacred and profane spaces do not simply serve to visualise the spiritual 
progression of the devotees, as shown previously. The devices also show the 
ability of the sitters to lead a mixed, and spiritually perfect, life, one that com- 
bines action and contemplation, work and rest: the triptych shows the Van der 
Burch couple involved in this spiritual process. They began their journey in the 
earthly world and then rose towards union with God, and they experienced 
this union in diverse ways, at different levels of their being, as expounded in 
the Geestelike brulocht and the Boecsken der verclaringhen. Having achieved 
union with God, they became spiritually perfect —or ‘common’, to recall 
Ruusbroec's terminology—and they can now go back to the world, which they 
have transcended but where they can still continue to serve God. This pictorial 
device can also be understood in a more abstract manner, in the light of the 
spiritual dimension of the ghemeine leven, by considering the space occupied 
by the devotees addressing their prayers to Christ as the symbol of rest in God 
and the background as the symbol of their work. The open door thus signifies 
their ability to work and rest simultaneously. 
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As shown earlier, motifs such as gates, fences and open doors, which em- 
phasise the passage between action and contemplation, are quite frequent in 
the corpus of early Netherlandish paintings that include devotional portraits. 
Nevertheless, in the precise case of the Van der Burch Triptych, these devices 
occupy a more predominant position than usual and attain a high degree 
of subtlety. In the foreground, following a horizontal axis, the world of the 
devotees and that of the sacred persons interpenetrate each other and merge 
through the unified pictorial space. The intrusion of the devotee's hands into 
the centre panel shows the best union that can be achieved between their own 
sphere and that of the divine. A second significant axis, vertical this time, ap- 
pears if we take into account the depth of the image, its central point being the 
open door that links the two spaces and visually expresses the devotee’s ability 
to be both in the world and in contemplation.79 At the crossroads of these two 
axes is the carnation given by St. Anne to Christ, symbolising the centre role 
played by the sacrifice of Christ in spiritual progression. 

Works of art such as the Van Nieuwenhove Diptych and the Van der Burch 
Triptych can be understood as visualisations of, and visual commentaries on, 
the complexity of spiritual perfection and union with God, experienced not 
as the result of a linear progression but as a cyclical process: being united 
with God and attaining spiritual perfection does not mean that one loses 
one’s human nature, or that one has to live indefinitely outside of the world. 
Spiritual experience allows humankind to experience the world in a complete- 
ly new way and to acquire a deeper and transcendental knowledge of it. Just 
as spiritual texts that describe in complex and subtle words the complexity of 
this subject, devotional images contain pictorial devices, visual ambiguities 
and artifices that are meant to express this in accordance with their own na- 
ture. Although such pictorial ambiguities have regularly been underestimated 
by art historians, they nevertheless play a significant role in the devotional 
hermeneutic of these images. Indeed, they provide us with precious informa- 
tion about how such images were conceived, used and interpreted as devo- 
tional tools: they were closely looked at, scrutinised, manipulated; they were 
open to a wide field of spiritual interpretation. Furthermore, the implications 
of this elliptical pattern of spiritual perfection are vast. They notably allow 
the justification of the place of the body and the senses in spiritual practices 
and to perceive earthly activity in a positive manner, as the last chapter will 
now go on to. 


76 Fora similar consideration of the visual axes in Jan van Eyck's Virgin and Child in a Church 
(and their spiritual implications) see: Rothstein, Sight, 77-82. 
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In spiritualem quandam armoniam 
Devotional Portraiture and the Role of Images in the Meditative Process 


Following the discussion in Chapter Four on the outcome of spiritual progres- 
sion and the ghemeine leven, this last chapter addresses the status and the func- 
tions of images—and of paintings with devotional portraits in particular—in 
the meditative process. My goal is here to engage in a reflection on the role 
bestowed by the devotees upon the paintings that contain their portraits and 
on the place of these works in their meditative practices. My main source will 
be the writings of Geert Grote, which were deeply influenced by the concept 
of the ghemeine leven. An admirer of Jan van Ruusbroec, Geert Grote is the 
author of several sermons and treatises, but also of a Latin translation of the 
Brulocht.! Among his writings, the De quattuor generibus meditabilium, which 
will be at the core of my investigation in this chapter, is probably the most 
famous but also the most complex and erudite.? Evidently destined for a cul- 
tivated audience, the De quattuor generibus relies on a wide range of authors 
and demonstrates the philosophical background of its author. Aimed at defin- 
ing meditative activity and at describing the different kinds of meditational 
subjects, this treatise offers a genuine reflection on the status and functions 
of images in the meditative process. Although the treatise did not enjoy a 
wide diffusion,* it is worth examining it, for Geert Grote—as the founder of 


1 Grote’s Latin translation of the Brulocht is usually considered as more literal than the one by 
Willem Jordaens, which is older but not convincing to all readers. See: McGinn, The Varieties, 
63. Geert Grote’s translation was edited by: Rijcklof Hofman (ed.), Joannis Rusbrochii ornatus 
spiritualis desponsationis, Gerardo Magno interprete (Turnhout: 2000). On the contacts be- 
tween Ruusbroec and Grote, see: Epiney-Burgard, Gérard Grote, 104-41. 

2 This treatise was edited for the first time by: Albert Hyma, “Het ‘tractus de quatuor generi- 
bus meditationed sive contemplationum’ of ‘Sermo de nativitate Domini?" Archief voor de 
Geschiedenis van het aartsbisdom Utrecht, 49 (1924), 296—326. That edition was based on a 
single manuscript. The authorised edition is currently the one made by Ilario Tolomio: Grote, 
Il trattato. 

3 Geert Grote received a theological education at the University of Paris. He arrived in the city 
at the age of fifteen and joined the Natio anglicana, like all students from Northern Europe. 
He studied different disciplines over a period of several years. See: Épiney-Burgard, Gérard 
Grote, 20—24. 

4 The text is preserved in its entire version in three manuscripts (Utrecht, Universiteit 
Bibliotheek, ms. 1585; Colonia, Archivio Civico, ms G.B.4?, 249; Ghent, Universiteit 
Bibliotheek, ms 1745). A fourth manuscript contains excerpts from the text (Cambrai, 
Bibliothèque municipale, ms A 415). See: Grote, Il trattato, 32-34. 
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the Devotio moderna—had a great impact on his followers, and more gener- 
ally on spiritual writers and devotional culture of the fifteenth century. Before 
focusing on this text and then on paintings with devotional portraits present- 
ing visual devices that can be related to Grote’s theory of images, it is worth 
embarking on a short historiographical overview on the links between images 
and meditation. 


1 The Place of Images in Late Medieval Meditative Theory and 
Practices 


The issue of the place of images in meditative theories and practices during the 
late Middle Ages—and more generally of the functions of devotional images— 
has for a long time occupied a central position in art-historical scholarship. 
Since the publication of Sixten Ringbom’s seminal works? scholars have 
generally acknowledged that, for medieval theologians and mystics—begin- 
ning with Bernard of Clairvaux—images were used at the beginning of the 
meditative process. However, in the later stages, images had to give way to an 
imageless meditation, which was devoid of sensible things (i.e. perceptible, 
visible, worldly things), in order to attain the heights of contemplation. This in- 
terpretation is notably based on a quote, presumed to be from the work of Jean 
Gerson: “[...] we ought thus to learn to transcend with our minds from these 
visible things to the invisible, from the corporeal to the spiritual. For this is the 
purpose of the image" This quotation calls clearly to mind this aniconic ideal 
of contemplation, but it also underscores the essential function of images in 
the process leading to this supposed height. The statement therefore empha- 
sises the difficulty for the theologians of the time to define the status of images 
in meditative practices. The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries constituted 


5 Ringbom, Icon to Narrative; Ringbom, “Devotional Images.” 

6 “Et sic discamus ab his visibilibus mente transire ad invisibilia, a corporalibus ad spiritua- 
lia. Ille namque est finis imaginum.” Jean Gerson, Opera omnia (Strasbourg: 1514), fol. 71M 
(quoted after Ringbom, Icon to Narrative, 20). This passage is also quoted in a collection of 
devotional texts copied at the charterhouse of Basel at the end of the fifteenth century (Basel, 
Öffentliche- und Universitatsbibliothek, ms A vii! 37, fol. 4r). See: Jeffrey F. Hamburger, "The 
Writing on the Wall: Inscriptions and Descriptions of Carthusian Crucifixions in a Fifteenth- 
Century Passion Miscellany,” in Tributes in Honor of James H. Marrow. Studies in Painting 
and Manuscript Illumination of the Late Middle Ages and Northern Renaissance, ed. Jeffrey 
F. Hamburger and Anne Korteweg (Turnhout: 2006), 231-52. Linquist recently cast doubt 
on the attribution of this passage to Jean Gerson: Sherry Linquist, “The Meanings of Nudity 
in Medieval Art: An Introduction,’ in The Meanings of Nudity in Medieval Art, ed. Sherry 
Lindquist (Aldershot: 2012), 36, n. 65. 
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a period of change in attitudes towards images." Indeed, at this time, images 
gained an increasingly greater legitimacy. Furthermore, new forms and func- 
tions of images were developed and new audiences appeared. The image came 
to be considered as an ideal means to achieve union with God, with the conse- 
quence that Bernard of Clairvaux's theory, —which had so deeply influenced 
the whole monastic tradition, seemed to lose its relevance when faced with 
this proliferation of devotional imagery? 

Nonetheless, art historians long privileged this hierarchisation—or even 
opposition—first articulated by Bernard of Clairvaux between the first steps 
of the meditative process, during which images play a role, and the ultimate 
moments when the contemplation becomes aniconic, in order to analyse the 
status and functions of religious images during the late Middle Ages. In this 
framework, the aniconic contemplation was perceived as a theoretical ideal 
that would be contradicted by the 'new' meditative practices of laypeople, but 
also of clerics and monks. Ringbom in particular lists numerous pieces of evi- 
dence relating to mystics who had recourse to (mental and/or material) images 
designed to assist them in attaining union with God,° and concludes that spiri- 
tual and visionary experiences not only became a source for medieval art, but 
were also fuelled by it. There are in fact many testimonies of male and female 
mystics who used works of art during their visionary experiences. Henry Suso 
(T 1366), to cite but one famous example, owned an image of Sapientia (Eternal 
Wisdom) on parchment, which he hung in his cell and which he would con- 
template ‘with fervent love’ (mit herzklich begirde), as we read in his 'autobiog- 
raphy’ the Life of the Servant (Seuses Leben).10 


7 On this phenomenon, see among others: Hans Belting, Das Bild und sein Publikum 
im Mittelalter: Form und Funktion früher Bildtafeln der Passion (Berlin: 1981); Jeffrey 
F. Hamburger, “The Visual and the Visionary. The Image in Late Medieval Monastic 
Devotions,’ Viator, Medieval and Renaissance Studies 20 (1989), 161-82; Jean Wirth, L'image 
médiévale. Naissance et développement (VI*-XV* siècle) (Paris: 1989); Hans Belting, Bild 
und Kult. Eine Geschichte des Bildes vor dem Zeitalter der Kunst (Munich: 1990); Jean- 
Claude Schmitt, "Imago : de l'image à l'imaginaire," in L'image. Fonctions et usages des im- 
ages dans l'Occident médiéval, ed. Jéróme Baschet and Jean-Claude Schmitt (Paris: 1996), 
29-37; Hamburger, The Visual; Jean-Marie Sansterre and Jean-Claude Schmitt (eds.), Les 
images dans les sociétés médiévales : pour une histoire comparée (Brussels: 1999); Schmitt, 
Le corps; Olivier Boulnois, Au-delà de l'image : une archéologie du visuel au Moyen Áge, 

*-XVI* siècle (Paris: 2008). 

8 Hamburger, “The Visual,” 164-65. 

9 Ringbom, “Devotional Images,’ 160-62. 

10  KarlBihlmeyer(ed.), Heinrich Seuse, Deutsche Schriften. Im Auftrag der Württembergischen 
Kommission fiir Landesgeschichte (Stuttgart: 1907; repr. 1961), 35. 
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This apparent contradiction between theological discourse on images and 
actual practices involving images has long been considered by medieval art 
historians as a problem that is difficult to address," the central issue being 
the status of imagery, its role—theoretical and real—and its legitimisation. 
If, according to theologians, images were supposed to fade away in the course 
of the meditative process, how can we then explain the proliferation of devo- 
tional images in the late Middle Ages? Were meditative practices so detached 
from the recommendations of theological masters that they existed in opposi- 
tion to them? In an attempt to bring a satisfying answer to these fundamental 
issues, Ringbom justified the greater place granted to images in meditative and 
mystical experiences with reference to the rise of lay piety in the late Middle 
Ages.!? Later on, Bob Scribner has legitimised this apparent gap between the- 
ory and practice by emphasising the joint presence in the late Middle Ages of 
two visual traditions, which implied distinct modes of visual perception and 
diametrically opposed practices.? More precisely, he identifies a difference 
between a ‘high cultural tradition’ and a ‘popular tradition’, each of them being 
characterised by a specific way of seeing. Relying on the Augustinian tradition 
of vision, the high cultural tradition would imply a way of seeing that would 
transcend images. Looking at a crucifix, for instance, would not lead one to 
see the sufferings of Christ, but rather his redeeming action through which he 
sacrificed himself for humankind. The popular tradition, by contrast, would 
rely on a manner of apprehending the sacred through sensory perception, 
with bodily vision occupying a prominent position. In other words, Scribner 
distinguished two ways of seeing—the ‘mystical seeing’ and the ‘sacramental 
gaze’— that inevitably would imply different relationships to imagery. 

Several publications refer to Scribner’s theory and therefore distinguish two 
visual cultures in the late Middle Ages.!* Nonetheless, articulating the appar- 
ent contradiction between the theory and practice of images in this manner is 
too schematic and simplistic, as the corpus of early Netherlandish paintings 


11 Already in 1989, Hamburger affirmed that this opposition between theory and practice 
required an adjustment by scholars. See: Hamburger, “The Visual,” 162. 

12 Ringbom, “Devotional Images,” 164-66. Ringbom’s conclusions were later reaffirmed by: 
Harbison, “Visions.” 

13 Bob Scribner, “Popular Piety and Modes of Visual Perception in Late-Medieval and 
Reformation Germany,” The Journal of Religious History 15/4 (1989), 448-69. 

14 Scribner's views are notably taken up in: Rothstein, Sight, 56-57. A similar dichotomy be- 
tween ‘popular practice’ and ‘learned theory’ can also be observed in: Francois Lecercle, 
"L'infigurable. Le corps entre théologie des images et théorie de l’art,” in Le corps à la 
Renaissance. Actes du XXX° colloque de Tours 1987, ed. Jean Ceard, Marie-Madeleine 
Fontaine and Jean-Claude Margolin (Paris: 1990), 173-86. 
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with devotional portraits studied here notably indicates.!5 Indeed, trying to 
apply Scribner’s interpretative framework to our corpus rapidly leads to some 
impediments: several alleged representatives of the popular tradition defined 
by Scribner (that is laypeople and the artists they hired) demonstrate a visual 
erudition that contradicts the framework that he delineates. The diptychs of 
Lodovico Portinari and Maarten van Nieuwenhove, the Mérode triptych and 
the Ghent Altarpiece, are fine examples of this. They witness both the patron's 
and the artist’s involvement in the spiritual content of the work, which goes far 
beyond the framework of a ‘popular tradition’!$ Furthermore, many lay people 
of the time expressed a clear interest in spiritual matters, as testified by their 
libraries and commissions of artworks." By contrast, in some cases, clerics, 
who modern critics often assume to represent the educated class elite, com- 
missioned very traditional, or even standardised, works, that would be better 
categorised as ‘popular tradition'!8 

Most research attempting to approach and understand the articulation 
between meditative theory and practice that involve images has not arrived at 
a satisfactory conclusion. This is, in fact, mainly a problem of point of view, as 
already suggested by Hamburger. A re-reading of late medieval discourses on 
images in meditative practices is therefore necessary. In an article dedicated to 
the doctrine of speculation, Hamburger demonstrates that to consider art and 
mysticism as antitheses is far from helpful.!9 Arguing convincingly that both 
the theory and practice of meditation in the late Middle Ages drew on the doc- 
trine of speculation, he has shown that the senses, the body, and the imagina- 
tion occupied a central place in mystical thought.?? The medieval doctrine of 
speculation is based on a passage of Paul's epistles to the Romans (1:20): 


15 Here I agree with Geert Warnar, who underlines the artificiality of the distinction be- 
tween a learned and a popular culture. See Warnar, "Jan van Ruusbroec,” 367. 

16 Similar cases of highly elaborate works commissioned by laypeople can be observed in 
the field of illuminated books. The Psalter of Bonne de Luxembourg, whose iconography is 
varied and sophisticated, is a fine example. See: Hamburger, The Visual, 176. 

17  Onthe growing involvement of laypeople in spiritual matters in the late Middle Ages, see 
notably: Kumler, Translating Truth. 

18 Many examples from the studied corpus attest to the fact that religious patrons commis- 
sioned traditional religious paintings with their own portraits. These are, perhaps obvi- 
ously, mainly works destined for personal devotion (see, for instance, cat. 175, 235, 530, 
580). When a religious patron was the sole commissioner of a work with his/her portrait 
that was destined for an altar or the conventual church, the iconographical programme 
and/or compositional structure are found to be ambitious; in these cases, the portraits are 
usually integrated into the composition in a discreet way (cat. 410, 547). 

19 Hamburger, “Speculations.” 

20 Here, Hamburger concurs with the conclusions of: Caroline Walker Bynum, Jesus as 
Mother. Studies in the Spirituality of the High Middle Ages (Berkeley: 1984); Id., Holy Feast 
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For since the creation of the world, God’s invisible qualities—his eter- 
nal power and divine nature—have been clearly seen, being understood 
from what has been made, so that people are without excuse. 


Presenting the visible world as a mirror of the divine world, the doctrine of 
speculation invites us to consider that outer (corporeal) and inner (spiritual) 
visions complete each other and form part of a continuum leading towards con- 
templation. The process of speculation grants an important place to the per- 
ceptible world and to empirical experience.?! The implications of this theory 
are vast: speculation indeed appears as a theory of vision, according to which 
the sensory plays a crucial role in the spiritual process. As becomes obvious, 
Hamburger's analysis of the doctrine of speculation invites us to reconsider 
at the place and role of images in the meditative process, as conceived in the 
late Middle Ages. I will notably do so through a close reading of Geert Grote’s 
treatise De quattuor generibus in order to show that the Bernardian aniconic 
ideal of contemplation is not the only model that requires consideration; we 
should also take into account the place given over to the senses in the medita- 
tive process. More precisely, Geert Grote’s discourse on the status of images in 
meditative practice enable us to take a fresh look at a series of visual devices 
observed and analysed in the first chapter of this study. From a practical point 
of view, devotional images must also be viewed and considered as genuine 
meditative instruments, and not only as supports of simple devotional prac- 
tices, as often tends to be the case. 

Geert Grote’s text, like many others, indicates that devotional images were 
perceived in the late Middle Ages as genuine supports for meditation.?? As the 
following pages will demonstrate, these images can be read in a very dynamic 
way. Paintings with devotional portraits were not only a means of spiritual edi- 
fication, but they were also lasting representations of the devotee's efforts to 
attain spiritual perfection as best they could. Such images play an important 


and Holy Fast: the Religious Significance of Food to Medieval Women (Berkeley: 1988); Id., 
“Why All the Fuss About the Body? A Medievalist’s Perspective,” Critical Inquiry 22 (1995), 
1-33. 

21 For Henry Suso, in particular, speculation is a process in which the perception of the su- 
pernatural is made possible through the perception of the natural. 

22 More generally on the meditative image, see among others: Walter S. Melion, The 
Meditative Art: Studies in the Northern Devotional Print, 1550-1625 (Philadelphia: 2009); 
Karl Enenkel and Walter S. Melion (eds.), Meditatio—Refashioning the Self: Theory and 
Practice in Late Medieval and Early Modern Intellectual Culture (Leiden: 2011); Walter S. 
Melion, Ralph Dekoninck and Agnés Guiderdoni-Bruslé (eds.), Ut pictura meditatio: The 
Meditative Image in Northern Art, 1500-1700 (Turnhout: 2012). 
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role in the inner life of the devotees, centring around their hopes and visualis- 
ing their journey towards spiritual perfection. 


2 Geert Grote’s Tractatus de Quattuor Generibus Meditabilium, the 
Ghemeine Leven and the Status of Images 


The spiritual dimension of the ghemeine leven, elaborated by Jan van 
Ruusbroec, has important implications not only for the way one experiences 
union with God and spiritual perfection, but also for the role of images—as 
sensible elements—in meditative practices. In this regard, two crucial ques- 
tions need to be addressed: first, what are the place and role of images in the 
meditative process leading to spiritual perfection and, second, in what ways do 
the paintings studied here function as supports for the meditation of the por- 
trayed persons? The in-depth analysis of Grote’s De quattuor generibus medit- 
abilium will help us to find answers to these questions. Indeed, in this treatise, 
Grote delivers an impressive reflection on the role of images as instruments of 
meditation, a genuine image theory. 


2.1 An Appeal to Aniconism? 
Initially conceived as a sermon on the Nativity and then later expanded into 
a treatise, the De quattuor generibus is a highly complex text. The circum- 
stances of its redaction are unknown and its dating has not been established 
with certainty. Ilario Tolomio situates the text’s creation in 1379, while Jan van 
Herwaarden suggests more convincingly a date around 1382-83.?? The reasons 
that drove Grote to write this text are related to his willingness to help the 
faithful to conduct proper meditative exercises. Because of his pastoral duties, 
he “observed many devout folk err in these things and [he thought] it might 
prove useful to offer some reflection on them”.?4 

In the De quattuor generibus, Geert Grote delivers an analysis of the different 
subjects suitable for meditation. Two levels of reading can be easily discerned 
in Grote’s treatise: the first level aims at giving the devotees a series of practical 
pieces of advice on the use of these meditative materials and on the misuses 
to avoid. The second offers a refined philosophical and psychological analysis 


23 Grote, Il trattato, 9 and Jan van Herwaarden, “Geert Grote traktaat over meditatie: De 
quattuor generibus meditabilium;" Ons geestelijk erf 59 (1985), 137-39, which offers an over- 
view of all the debates on the issue of the dating. In her study on Grote, Georgette Épiney- 
Burgard does not take a stance on this question: Épiney-Burgard, Gérard Grote, 258. 

24 Van Engen, Devotio moderna, 99. 
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of the meditative process.”5 Grote begins his treatise by describing briefly the 
ideal meditative programme and then distinguishes four suitable types of sub- 
jects to meditate upon: the life of Christ, as narrated in the Holy Scriptures; 
the revelations made to saints; conjectures from the Doctors; and finally the 
products of the imagination (imaginata et ficta). The second and third classes 
are, in fact, barely analysed by Grote by the end of the treatise. By contrast, the 
core of the text is focused on the first and the fourth classes of subjects, which 
Grote considers together. This analysis leads him to elaborate his thoughts on 
imagery. Grote's discourse on images is extremely rich and becomes gradually 
more ambiguous, as one moves through the pages of his text. Importantly, it is 
precisely in this ambiguity that the subtlety of his thought lies. Scholars usu- 
ally acknowledge that, following a supposed traditional scheme, Grote advo- 
cates a meditative practice in which the images have to be eliminated during 
the course of the process, even if they are greatly necessary at the beginning.?6 
As Georgette Épiney-Burgard states, for instance, for Grote “images enlighten 
our intelligence and are meant to provoke in us emotions suitable for stimu- 
lating our desire for spiritual things [...]. But imaged representation is by no 
means the end of meditation" (my translation).?? Nonetheless, a close reading 
of the text, and notably of the organisation of Grote's arguments, leads to a far 
subtler understanding of his opinion about the part played by images in the 
meditative process. 


2.2 The Status and Place of Images in the Meditative Process, According 
to Grote 

At the beginning of his treatise, after having briefly sketched the three first 
classes of subjects for meditation, Geert Grote evokes the “many imagined and 
fictive things” (imaginata et ficta) that constitute the fourth class of suitable 
subjects to meditate upon. Straightaway, he underscores the utility of imag- 
es and figurative language in meditative practices, for they allow the human 
mind to gain access to the spiritual: 


25 Ibid., 43. 

26 Épiney-Burgard, Gérard Grote, 260—65; Grote, Il trattato, 26-32; van Herwaarden, “Geert 
Grote,” 132-35; Van Engen, Devotio moderna, 43-44; Jessica Buskirk, “Hugo van der Goes's 
Adoration of the Shepherds: Between Ascetic Idealism and Urban Networks in Late 
Medieval Flanders,’ Journal of Historians of Netherlandish Art 6/1 (2014), DOI: 10.5092/ 
jhna.2014.6.11. 

27 “Les images éclairent notre intelligence (et ont) pour fonction de susciter en nous des 
émotions bien propres à exciter notre désir des choses spirituelles [...]. Mais la représen- 
tation imagée n'est nullement la fin de la méditation”: Épiney-Burgard, Gérard Grote, 
261-62. 
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In the fourth class, however, are many imagined and fictive things, re- 
ceived in some lesser manner as aids to our childishness. They are to be 
accepted not because they are believed true as such but rather because 
our feeble imaginations are thereby helped, our childish minds more po- 
tently and suitably nourished with the milk of Christ and more surely 
brought to his love.28 


This first statement on the utility of images appears as quite traditional. Grote 
considers imagery as an assistance destined to help weak minds to rise towards 
spiritual matters, while he also outlines the dangers of its use: one should not 
consider the images as true. Nevertheless, from the first pages of his text, 
Grote adopts a slightly ambiguous tone. From his perspective, images serve 
to support ‘our feeble imaginations’, but he does not evoke an elimination of 
these supports, as is usually the case in the Bernardian tradition. This should 
not come as a surprise coming from Grote’s, however, for, as we will see later 
on, he grants a significant place to the products of the imagination, and this, 
throughout the meditative process. 

After this first statement on the utility of images in the meditative process, 
Grote qualifies his advice slightly: “it is not at all silly to the accomplished if we 
as babes adjust such little things to our stature and later leave them altogether 
behind? This brief mention of the necessary detachment from images is 
nevertheless followed by a development on the fact that God bestows upon 
spiritual things a perceptible form, and that Holy Scriptures have recourse to 
figurative language, “lest our darkened eyes be ruined by too much light, and 
then too, lest those unable to imagine anything other than corporeal realities 
be shut out from the Scriptures"?? The following pages of his text elaborate 
upon this idea and highlight the didactic value of imagery—a commonplace 
in medieval discourses on images. Grote bolsters his argument and even justi- 
fies it by resorting to the example of Christ who “used various figures in his 
teaching"?! The oscillation of Grote's discourse between the appraisal and the 


28 “In quarto autem ordine multa secundum et ad nostrae parvitatis adminiculum imagi- 
nata et ficta, modo inferius annotando assumuntur; non quod talia esse credantur sed 
quiasic imaginari iuvat nostram imbecillem phantasiam, quia hoc et mentem parvulam 
lacte Christi fortius et aptius nutrit et ad Christi amorem reducit tenacious.” Grote, Il trat- 
tato, 48 (1. 71-76). English translation by: Van Engen, Devotio moderna, 100. 

29 "Non sit hoc magno ridiculum, si nos mensurae nostrae tenues tenuia et omnio postea 
reliquenda coaptamus [...]" Grote, I trattato, 48 (l. 77-78). English translation by: Van 
Engen, Devotio moderna, 100. 

30 English translation by: Van Engen, Devotio moderna, 100. 

31 "Sic Christus in sua doctrina figuris variis utitur, immo numquam sine figuris, ait evan- 
gelista, loquebatur illis." Grote, I! trattato 52 (l. 11719). English translation by: Van Engen, 
Devotio moderna, 100-01. 
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denial of images can be observed for the second time a few sentences later, 
where he states again that images are a support for meditation, which must 
eventually be eliminated. The suppression of images in the course of the medi- 
tative process is justified by the dangers implied by their use. Again, in a very 
traditional way, the author puts forward two risks. On the one hand, he high- 
lights how a potential overdependency of the spirit on images could cause 
a confusion about the actual presence of the represented thing: an image of 
Christ is not Christ himself, to take only a simple example. On the other hand, 
a second danger derives from the first. This risk is related to the sin of pride: 
a person who thinks that Christ is before his/her eyes, although the vision is 
only a product of his/her imagination, could choose to boast vainly about his/ 
her ‘experience’. 

In the following sections of his treatise, Grote evokes images and the 
products of the imagination only in terms of withdrawal? but at the same 
time, he also begins to reveal more clearly his actual position regarding the 
use of imagery in meditative practices. In his view, meditation is a process 
of abstraction, during which the recourse to perceptible forms is necessary 
because they enable a person to attain spiritual things, following an anagogical 
pattern. This has led Georgette Epiney-Burgard to claim that for Grote, images 
must be eliminated during this gradual process of abstraction in order to gain 
a purely spiritual kind of knowledge.?? 

As we will see now, this statement needs to be revised. Indeed, in the course 
of his text, Grote insists less and less on the necessity of disposing of images. 
He becomes instead increasingly affirmative about the real utility of images 
and the crucial role they occupy throughout the meditative process. Grote's 
support for this point of view is particularly apparent in a long passage of the 
treatise, dedicated to his explanation of the process. Since one cannot attain 
spiritual knowledge without having recourse to them, images (and more gen- 
erally, perceptible things) are the matter, the support of meditation: 


Yet the species of light, colors, figures, and places cling tenaciously to the 
mind, for they are fundamental to all spiritual and intellectual cognition, 
preparing and leading the way, because nearly all intellectual and spiri- 
tual cognition arises out of an earlier sensible cognition.?* 


32 This can notably be found in an explicit manner in: Grote, Il trattato, 78 (1. 432-38) and 86 
(L 507-14). 

33 Georgette Epiney-Burgard (ed.), Gérard Grote, fondateur de la Dévotion moderne. Lettres et 
traités (Turnhout: 1998), 216. 

34 “Luci stamen, colorum et figurarum et locorum species mentibus tenacissime adhaerent, 
quia omnis cognitionis intellectivae et spiritualis principia sunt et ad eam praeparantia 
vias et ducentia, secundum quod ex praeexistenti cognitione sensitiva fit omnis ferme 
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Meditation is thus first attached to visible things. Each image is a particular 
thing composed of universal elements on the one hand, and particular ele- 
ments on the other.?? The process of abstraction that the mind has to apply 
during the meditative process consists of eliminating the particular elements 
(that is images) in order to keep only the universals.?6 To use Grote's words, 
meditation “ought to be purged of all corporeal lines and forms. The soul 
should concentrate upon the genera and species and upon their very essence”.3” 
Grote further characterises this abstractive process by adding two clarifica- 
tions: first, this process is long and gradual; second, it does not occur as a result 
of human effort. Indeed, as Grote explains, visible representations eventually 
fade away by themselves at the end of the process. This is an essential piece of 
information: the process of abstraction does not lead to a complete and volun- 
tary evacuation of images, albeit progressively, but it does lead the practitioner 
to perceive things in a new way. A key-passage of the De quattuor generibus 
expresses this idea clearly: 


And just as this fourth class of objects for meditation in the end simply 
disappears, so also these images of sensible things are to disappear by 
elimination, not precipitously, not on our own will or strength, and not 
suddenly; yet gradually they recede or rather are transformed into a 
certain spiritual harmony, so that the interior man as well as the exterior, 
the one coming in as well as the one going out, as Christ says, will find 
pasture (Jn 10:9). Animals too, that is animalic motions and senses, will 
follow: as in the vision of Ezekiel (chap. 1), they will stand and be elevated 
together with the intellectual wheels, that is the motion of the soul, which 
Denys calls circular in the fourth chapter of his book On divine names.58 


intellectualis et spiritualis cognitio." Grote, Il trattato, 92 (1. 592-97). English translation: 
Van Engen, Devotio moderna, uo. There is a clear parallel between this Aristotelian state- 
ment and the doctrine of speculation discussed above. 

35  Inorderto make his statement explicit, Grote uses the metaphor of colour: "Sicut color dif- 
ficulter a non usitatis cum aliqua mora meditandi, sine declinatione ad aliquam colorum 
speciem, in intellecturetinetur, sic et rubedo longe difficilius sine particulari rubedine 
cogitatur" ("Just as color is not easily retained in the intellect by those not accustomed 
to extended meditation except by sinking to some species of color, so redness is even 
more difficult to think about apart from some specific red thing”). Grote, Il trattato, 98 
(1. 685-89); English translation: Van Engen, Devotio moderna, 112-13. 

36 Kees Waaijman, "Image and Imagelessness. A Challenge to the [Modern] Devotion,” in 
Spirituality Renewed: Studies on Significant Representations of the Modern Devotion, ed. 
Hein Blommenstijn, Charles Caspers and Hofman Rijcklof (Leuven: 2003), 34. 

37 Van Engen, Devotio moderna, 107. “[...] purgari convenit a lineamentis et formis corpora- 
lium rerum [...]”. Grote, Il trattato, 78 (l. 435-36). 

38 “Et sicut hoc quartum genus meditabilium simpliciter finaliter recedit, sic haec sensi- 
bilium phantasmata licet non praecipitanter, licet non ex propria praesumptione nec 
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The outcome of the meditative process produces a ‘transformation’ of the 
human being. The sensitive and intellective parts of the soul come together, 
and the first conforms itself to the second in order to produce a ‘certain spiri- 
tual harmony’ (in spiritualem quandam armoniam). In order to explain this 
transformative process and its effects, Grote refers to one of Ezekiel’s visions 
(Ez. 1:4-24). In this vision, the prophet describes four living beings with four 
wings and four faces, being accompanied by a wheel moving with them and 
containing their spirit. In the biblical text, the body of these living beings is in- 
terpreted by Ezekiel as a symbol of their corporeal component and the wheel 
of their intellective dimension, both of them functioning in perfect symbiosis. 
The second reference made by Grote in this passage is to Pseudo- Dionysus’ 
On Divine Names, which enables him to specify the nature of this spiritual har- 
mony, already sketched through the allusion to Ezekiel: the sensitive part of 
the soul models itself on the intellective part, whose movements are circular 
and divine.?? Sensitive and intellective faculties of the soul intervene in the 
meditative process, leading towards mystical transformation and forming a 
continuum. They unite, match and divinely transform the soul. The visible and 
the corporeal thus occupy a genuine place throughout the process, leading 
towards contemplation of God. 

The careful reader will have noticed that in the last quotation, Geert Grote 
takes over John’s verse 10:9, on which Jan van Ruusbroec based his notion of 
the ghemeine leven. Guido De Baere has already mentioned the influence of 
the Brabantine mystic on Grote in this regard. Indeed, Grote borrows from 
Ruusbroec the idea that the outcome of the spiritual transformation does not 
lie in a static and limited moment during which aniconism is attained.*? On 
the contrary, this outcome is a permanent, continuous process during which 
inner/intellective and outer/sensitive parts of the soul become complemen- 
tary, producing a back and forth movement. In other words, in the De quat- 
tuor generibus, Grote applies Ruusbroec's notion of the ghemeine leven to the 
cognitive process at work during meditation. Jan van Ruusbroec considers 
the spiritual harmony that characterises the ‘common man’ in terms of mysti- 
cal experience and aims at describing this particular state. Grote, on his side, 


propriis viribus, non subito sed palautim eliminanda et evacuanda recedunt, vel potius 
transformatur in spiritualem quandam armoniam, ut tam homo interior quam exterior, 
tam ingrediens quam egrediens, ut ait Christus pascua inveniat; et animalia, idest ani- 
males motus et sensus, sequantur, ut in visione Ezechielis, stent et eleventur simul cum 
rotis intellectualibus, idest cum motibus animae, quos dicit Dionysius circulares capitulo 
quarto De divinibus nominibus [...]”. Grote, I trattato, 110 (1. 836—47). English translation: 
Van Engen, Devotio moderna, 116. 

39 See: Waaijman, “Image and Imagelessness,” 36-37. 

40 De Baere, “Het Ghemeine leven,” 178. 
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focuses more on the effects that this conception of spiritual perfection pro- 
duces on the cognitive process, and more precisely on the role of the imagina- 
tion and its products within it. By using the notions of ‘coming in’ and ‘going 
out’, Grote shows that the person who has access to spiritual maturity attains 
a balance, a ‘harmony’ between the spiritual activity (coming in; the dimen- 
sion of the inner self) and the sensible activity, that is the use of images (going 
out; the dimension of the outer self) of meditation. According to Guido De 
Baere, this process of ‘desimagination’ (ontbeelding), as he calls it, although 
it might not be the most appropriate term here, thrives on the image in order 
to go beyond it.^! 

The passage from the De quattuor generibus quoted above also suggests a 
subtle nuance that needs to be emphasised. Although Grote states that during 
the last phase of meditation, images must “disappear by elimination" (simplic- 
iter finaliter recedit), he then corrects and clarifies his statement: “or rather 
they are transformed into a certain spiritual harmony" (vel potius transforman- 
tur in spiritualem quandam armoniam). Images are thus not eliminated but 
rather ‘transcended’. As a product of the imagination, they are elevated to a 
higher level in the same way as are the faculties of the soul. Grote's discourse 
on the place and the role of images in the meditative process appears more 
complex and nuanced than is usually acknowledged: it grants a more positive 
role to images and imagination than scholars have believed. Despite their per- 
ceptible nature, images are vital in the meditative process. Present during the 
whole process, they slowly and gradually fade away without any human inter- 
vention. Once man has ‘found pasture’, his sensitive and intellective faculties 
conform to each other, so that he uses both of them to gain divine knowledge. 
In other words, Grote advocates for a long-term use of images in meditative 
practices, with, as an outcome, the possibility of meditating either with or 
without images.*? 


2.3 The Role of Images in Meditative Practices and the Devotional 
Portrait as a Support of Meditation 

We have seen that Geert Grote’s discourse on images ceaselessly oscillates 

between claiming the utility of images and the necessity to transcend them, 


41 Ibid. 179. On the concept of ‘desimagination’, see also: Wolfgang Wackernagel, Imagine 
denudari. Éthique de l'image et métaphysique de l'abstraction chez Maître Eckhart (Paris: 
1991). 

42 This discourse echoes Henry Suso's theory of images, which emphasises that the role of 
images in the process of mystical transformation is predominant and paradoxal at the 
same time. See: Ingrid Falque, “Daz man bild mit bilden us tribe. Imagery and Knowledge 
of God in Henry Suso’s Exemplar,’ Speculum. Journal of Medieval Studies 92/2 (2017), 
447-92. 
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and that it finally results in a complex conclusion. Grote, in fact, advocates 
for a continuous recourse to images during the meditative process, up to the 
moment when they result in a spiritual harmony. One attains an imageless 
contemplation of God, but can still use his/her sensitive faculties. From this 
point of view, images never actually disappear; aniconic contemplation and 
image-based meditation work together in a cyclical dynamic, which makes the 
person involved in this process spiritually perfect. Such a conception of the 
relationship between images and meditation raises an important question: 
how can spiritual discourse on images inform us about the actual meditative 
use of images? As I have already highlighted, it is my contention that texts 
(treatises on meditation, on mystical union, on devotion) and images (includ- 
ing devotional paintings) informed each other and should therefore be studied 
in close connection because they participate in the same cultural and religious 
reality and they share a common conception of devotional experience. They 
share similar ideas, expressed either visually or textually. Consequently, we can 
assume that similar (visual) conceptions can be found in works with devotional 
portraits depicting the spiritual progression of the sitters. 

As seen in the previous chapter, many works adopt formal and iconographi- 
cal ambivalences, which provoke doubt as to the status of the representation. 
Such visual strategies take on a new dimension in the light of Geert Grote's 
discourse on the role of images in the meditative process. Despite the fact that 
they belong to the perceptible world, images occupy a vital role in the spiritual 
progression, described by Ruusbroec, and the meditative process, analysed by 
Grote. This leads us to argue against the preconceived and rather dominant 
scholarly idea of a rupture between meditational theory (that is the aniconic 
ideal of contemplation) and practice (the proliferation of devotional images) 
in the late Middle Ages. Indeed, one can contend that the proliferation of de- 
votional images finds its explanation in the use of such images as supports of 
meditative practices and, even more so, as intermediaries enabling the devotee 
to attain spiritual perfection. In the precise case of early Netherlandish paint- 
ings with devotional portraits, such images appear as a support of the actual 
meditative practice of the portrayed devotees. 

In his De quattuor generibus, Grote insists on the capacity of images to 
establish contact with the divine. Indeed, in the conclusion of his treatise, he 
writes that images are necessary as a “kind of sensible conversation and direct 
communication with saints”.43 Grote invokes here the transitus function of 


43 “[...] quaedam cum sanctis conversatio et communicatio praesentialis." Grote, Il trattato, 
110 (l. 835-36). English translation: Van Engen, Devotio moderna, 116. 
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images, a commonplace in the theology of images since Basil of Caesarea.^* 
Rendering visible what is usually not, the image appears as an intermediary, 
enabling the devotee to establish a contact with the celestial world; it acts as 
a bridge between the visible and the invisible and can genuinely be under- 
stood as a means of communication with the heavenly sphere. By physically 
penetrating the image, the sitter materialises this possibility of creating a 
relationship with the sacred personae and the image expresses its efficacy as a 
transitus with the sacred. The painting therefore appears as a tool enabling the 
devotee to establish physically this contact, this ‘sensible conversation’ with 
the sacred personae, to use Grote’s words. Nonetheless, as the author clearly 
explains, images are tools that need to be employed cautiously: 


But when a person places himself imaginatively in the presence of Christ 
and his deeds, it is good at times to juxtapose something contrary to 
Christ’s presence that may serve to recall us mentally for a moment, lest 
we become deceived in our actual sight by some image. For just as we 
endow Christ's divinity with forms and figures, deeds and instruments, 
so we need not fear to ascribe to his humanity and human deeds in our 
minds things more and other than, though never anything contrary to, 
what has been written. Indeed, we should dare to bring it all into our 
own presence and time, as though we saw him and his deeds and heard 
him speaking. This is the teaching of the blessed Bernard, Bonaventura 
and several other saints and devout men for us children. For thus we are 
always in a position to place ourselves before him and to construe his face 
as well as the figure and stature of the saints; to take up conversation, seek 
counsel, and put questions to him and the saints; to offer ourselves to him 
and them as obedient domestic servants; and while faithful in this our 
service and obedience also to seek help and out desires; indeed almost to 
live in the same house with Christ and Mary and to go on pilgrimage with 
the pilgrims, to weep with the weeping and to rejoice with the rejoicing 
(Rom 1235), and to suffer with the suffering.^5 


44 This function of transitus goes back to Basil of Caesarea (329-379), who stated in his On 
the Holy Spirit, that the honour addressed to the image goes back to the prototype (trans- 
latio ad prototypum). See: Schmitt, Le corps, 63-95, 345; D'Hainaut-Zvény (ed.), Miroirs du 
sacré, 13-18, 131-47. 

45 “Sed tunc, cum quis se praesentem Christo vel actibus suis configit, non est inutile aliquid 
negans Christi praesentiam aliquando iuxta ponere, quod nos, ne phanstasmate cadente 
ad oculos decipiamur, mente ab actuali Christ praesentia et actuum suorum aliquater 
revocet. [...]; immo omnia quasi ad praesens tempus et ad nostram quasi praesentiam, 
quasi ipsum et sua facta videremus et audiremus loquentem, audemus reducere. Hoc 
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A genuine instruction for the use of devotional imagery (be it material or 
mental), this extract of the De quattuor generibus states that the devotees must 
imagine themselves in the presence of Christ and the saints, while knowing 
that they are not actually next to them. This resonates with several visual 
strategies at play in many works of the corpus studied here, which instil doubt 
as to the nature of the scene depicted before the eyes of the viewer. Among 
these strategies are visual elements creating at once distance and proximity, 
plays on the gazes of the protagonists, framing devices, (dis)continuities of the 
pictorial space and, finally, the specific phenomenon of reflections on objects. 
All these strategies will now be analysed in the light of Grote's image theory. 

Rogier van der Weyden's Triptych of the Crucifixion with a Couple in Prayer, 
now in Vienna, presents one of these visual devices (Fig. 93).^9 In the centre 
panel, a couple kneels at the foot of the cross, at a place usually reserved for 
Mary Magdalen, who is here relegated to the left wing. The woman is portrayed 
with an unfocused gaze and her spouse leans his head towards Christ to look 
at him. Despite this close proximity, a distance is established by the presence 
of a crevasse in the ground located between the Cross and the devotees, there- 
fore suggesting that they are next to the saintly figures, without really being 
in their presence. The Mass of St. Gregory with Anne of Burgundy in Prayer, by 
an anonymous master from the southern Netherlands (or from the North of 
France), now at the Musée des Beaux-Arts et de la Dentelle, in Calais pres- 
ents a similar device discussed previously (Fig. 94).^? The scene takes place in 
a church interior. Anne of Burgundy, the wife of Adolf of Cléves, appears on 
the right. She is kneeling on a rug and under a canopy demarcating a space 
separated from the miraculous mass, performed by the pope saint on the left. 
In this case, the device of distancing the devotee from the religious scene is 
particularly interesting, because Anne is portrayed in her devotional environ- 
ment: the canopy and the hangings bear her coat of arms and delimit a private 
space reserved for her personal prayer within the public ecclesial space. If the 
location of the miraculous mass of St. Gregory in a church corresponds to the 
legend of this episode, the imposing presence of the lady in this space, on her 


nos parvulos beatus Bernardus, Bonaventura aliique sancti et devoti docuerunt. Sic 
nam possumus nos semper ei reddere praesentes faciemque eius et sanctorum figuram 
et staturam confingere; colloquium, consilium, quaestiones secum et cum sanctis con- 
stituere; sibi et eis nos familiares serviles obsequiosos praebere, et quasi obsequiis et 
servitiis eorum insistentes auxilia et desideria postulare; immo quasi in una domo cum 
Christo et Maria habitare et cum peregrinantibus peregrinari, ‘flerecum flentibus et gua- 
dere cum gaudentibus' et compati cum patientibus." Grote, Il trattato, 54-55 (l. 148-170). 
English translation: Van Engen, Devotio moderna, 101-02. 

46 Cat. 671. 

47 Cat. 215. 
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FIGURE 93 Rogier van der Weyden, Triptych of the Crucifixion with a Couple in Prayer 
(c. 1443-1445). Oil on panel, 96 x 69 cm (centre panel) and 101 x 35 cm (wings). 
Vienna, Kunsthistorischesmuseum, inv. no. 901 
© IMAGE: KUNSTHISTORISCHESMUSEUM, VIENNA 


prie-dieu under her canopy, suggests that this space is also the place in which 
she prays and meditates. Thanks to the juxtaposition of two spaces signifying 
the presence of two distinct worlds and through the depiction of the devotee 
in an environment dedicated to prayer, this small painting suggests that Anne 
of Burgundy "brings [Christ] all into [her] own presence and time" in order to 
dialogue with him during her meditation. 

Plays on the gazes exchanged between the different persons of the compo- 
sition are another way to show how to use in a proper manner the products 
of the imagination in meditative practices. In the Lamentation with a Man in 
Prayer, produced by the workshop of Rogier van der Weyden and now at the 
National Gallery in London, an (indirect) physical contact is established be- 
tween the sitter and Christ through the intermediary of St. Jerome, who touch- 
es them both (Fig. 95).48 But still, the devotee does not look at Christ, or even 
see him. To use Grote's wording, the sitter's mind is thus kept away from the 
actual presence of Christ. In this regard, the Rogerian Lamentation can be re- 
lated to a Virgin and Child with St. Anne with a Priest in Prayer, by the Master of 


48 Cat. 687. See also cat. 673, which is a copy of the first painting. 
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FIGURE 94 
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Anonymous South Netherlandish Master (or anonymous Northern French 
Master), Mass of St. Gregory with Anne of Burgundy in Prayer (c. 1500-1510). Oil 
on panel, 47 x 38 cm. Calais, Musée des Beaux-Arts et de la Dentelle, inv. no. 
951.411 

© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 
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FIGURE 95 Workshop of Rogier van der Weyden, The Lamentation with Saints and 
a Man in Prayer (c. 1470). Oil on panel, 37 x 46.5 cm. London, National 
Gallery, inv. no. NG 6265 
© IMAGE: NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 


Alkmaar (Fig. 31).49 The chain of contact from the devotee to St. Anne, as well 
as the Virgin and her mother gazing at the priest, attest to the actuality of the 
presence and yet, the devotee is looking into space. 

Jan van Eyck’s Virgin and Child with Canon Joris van der Paele presents the 
same device and deserves a closer look (Fig. 96).5° The Virgin and Child are en- 
throned in the middle of composition, surrounded by St. Donatian, St. George 
and Joris van der Paele. The attention of all the protagonists of the scene is 
focused on the canon: Mary, the Child and St. Donatian are looking at him, 
while George introduces him to Christ and his mother. By contrast, Joris van 
der Paele does not seem to be paying attention to them. Holding a book and his 
spectacles in his hands, the canon seems to be about to direct his gaze towards 
the Virgin.5! Much has been written on the canon’s gaze and his relationship 


49 Cat. 416. 

50 Cat. 692. 

51 The direction of Joris’ gaze is not easy to determine. According to Rothstein, he is looking 
into space. I would be more inclined to see him as directing his gaze towards the Virgin. 
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FIGURE 96 Jan van Eyck, The Virgin and Child with Canon Joris van der Paele 
(c. 1434-1436). Oil on panel, 112.1 x 157.8 cm. Bruges, Groeningemuseum, 
inv. no. 0.161.1 
© IMAGE: WWW.LUKASWEB.BE - ART IN FLANDERS VZW 


with the sacred personae. We saw in the Introduction that Harbison considers 
the Eyckian painting as a materialisation of Joris’ mental image of the Virgin 
and Child in his mind. According to Rothstein, the canon is shown right after 
the moment he suspended his reading in order to meditate on the passage he 
just read: while he is immersed in his meditation, the Virgin and the saints 
appear to him. Joris van der Paele’s attitude and gaze would thus indicate that 
he is “fundamentally disconnected from the perceptible world”. On this basis, 
Rothstein states that Joris’ devotional activity led him to detach himself from 
visible things in order to attain the invisible or, in other words, to transcend the 
corporeal to attain the spiritual. He would thus be portrayed in a contempla- 
tive state close to perfection: despite the fact that the Virgin, St. Donatian and 


52 Rothstein, Sight, 50. The spectacles would also be a reference to the eyesight problems of 
the canon in particular and the weakness of the senses in general. One could point to a 
paradox here: if the canon is detached from the perceptible world, why can he not see the 
Virgin and the saints, who belong to another level of reality? 
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St. George are physically next to him, he would not see them, since he would 
have attained the ideal state of aniconic contemplation. The painting would 
thus “amplify the paradox of representing imageless devotion”.58 

This interpretation seems appealing, but it also raises several issues: 
it would in fact be surprising that a painting—that is a material object par 
excellence—would illustrate the detachment from perceptible and material 
things. If spiritual perfection actually implies or imposes an aniconic contem- 
plation, one can wonder why would Joris van der Paele be willing to show his 
accession to this state by the means of a material image? The Eyckian painting 
does indeed visualise the spiritual perfection attained by Joris van der Paele. 
However, he is not depicted as being completely detached from the perceptible 
world; the outcome of the meditative process consists, in fact, of a back and 
forth movement between a meditation with and without images.** Since the 
process of abstraction implied by the meditation described by spiritual authors 
of the time appears more complex than a 'simple' passage from the corpore- 
al to the intelligible, it is indeed difficult to concede that the Virgin and Child 
with Canon Joris van der Paele represents an ideal of aniconic contemplation 
achieved by the canon of Bruges. The statement that the painting incites the 
viewer to detach him/herself from the visual stimuli it contains, in order to at- 
tain invisible things, also seems to be a fragile conclusion. If we now come back 
to the general issue of the plays on the gazes of the protagonists of the composi- 
tion in all the works discussed above, we can conclude that such a disconnec- 
tion between the sitters and the sacred personae does not suggest the visionary 
or surreal character of the encounter, but rather the necessity to tend towards 
a spiritual perfection that consists of transcending the perceptible world, not 
leaving it behind. 

Framing devices, the (con)fusion of levels of reality and (dis)continuities of 
the pictorial space, can be interpreted along the same lines, as can be seen in 
the Polyptych of the Life and Death of the Virgin, executed by the workshop of 
Bernard van Orley (Fig. 97).5> The outer wings of the small polyptych show two 
beguines in prayer, before the Mass of St. Gregory. This composition presents 
three levels of reality: that of the sitters, that of the pope and his acolytes, and 


53 Ibid. 

54 Nonetheless, Rothstein notably acknowledges that “at the outset of devotion, Grote tells 
us, corporeal taste is not supplanted by spiritual taste but 'properly conjoined' (propor- 
tionabiliter coniunguntur) to it. The alignment of the two indicates both a congruence 
and an interdependence, as the strengths of each combine to guide us towards ever more 
perfect understanding" Rothstein, Sight, 61. In other words, Rothstein's analysis of Grote's 
discourse can be pushed forward, as my own interpretation indicates. 

55 Cat. 726. 
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FIGURE 97 Workshop of Bernard van Orley, Polyptych of the Life and Death of the Virgin 
(1520). Oil on panel, 120 cm x 332 cm (open). Brussels, Musée du Centre public 
d'aide sociale (CPAS) 
© IMAGE: KIK-IRPA, BRUSSELS 


that of Christ on the altar. They are interpenetrated, but also separated by the 
frames at the same time, as seen in Chapter One. Such a complex spatial con- 
struction can be understood as a means to remind the beguines portrayed be- 
fore the apparition of Christ on the altar that this holy event is a (necessary) 
product of their imagination, not an actual reality. 

The same device is employed, although in a more obvious way, in the Abegg 
Triptych, attributed to a follower of Rogier van der Weyden (Fig. 98).5° The trip- 
tych shows the Crucifixion on its centre panel, with a cortege of three men 
arriving to remove Christ’s body from the cross, on the right panel, and a young 
man kneeling in prayer on the left one. The background landscape is continu- 
ous across the panels, but the devotee is kneeling in an architectural structure 
open towards the scene of the centre panel, and obviously not contemporary 


56 Cat. 686. 
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FIGURE 98 Follower of Rogier van der Weyden, Abegg Triptych (c. 1438-1440). Oil 
on panel, 103 x 31.1 cm (centre panel) and 103 x 70 cm (wings). Bern, 
Kunstmuseum, Abegg Stiftung, inv. no. 14.2.63 
© IMAGE: ABEGG STIFTUNG, BERN 


to the holy scene, a fact that is underscored by the frames. Again, the play on 
the structuring of the pictorial space developed in this triptych creates a ten- 
sion in the composition by suggesting that the devotee is facing a religious 
scene, which is at once present in front of them and not actually there. 

Many of the works discussed in the previous pages entail a play between 
physical and pictorial spaces that creates this kind of tension or paradox within 
the picture. These visual complexities can be seen as a means to suggest how 
to understand and use the painting in meditative practices. They indicate to 
the devotee that s/he must imagine him/herself in the presence of the sacred 
figures, without feeling idle once the images have been transcended. Formal 
and iconographical ambiguities thus appear as pictorial means suggesting an 
idea similar to the one described by Geert Grote in the De quattuor generi- 
bus meditabilium, in order to help his readers to achieve their meditative goal: 
images are necessary and one has to use them during meditation; nonetheless, 
they are transcended at some point and one thus accedes to spiritual harmony. 
Sensitive and intellective faculties conform to each other and one can medi- 
tate either with or without images. The visual ambivalences of these paintings 
suggest the capacity of the devotees to oscillate between these two poles of 
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spiritual perfection. By pointing to the necessity of being able to detach one- 
self from images as much as to use them, these ambivalences express the com- 
plex spiritual dynamic, which renews the devotee perpetually. 

Before closing this chapter, one last device, observable in several paintings 
and highly representative of the spiritual stakes of paintings with devotional 
portraits, deserves to be addressed: reflections seen in shiny objects placed 
within the composition. This device can notably be observed in a Lamentation 
with a Canon in Prayer, executed by Jan van Scorel around 1530-1535, and now 
preserved at the Centraal Museum in Utrecht (Fig. 99).57 Earlier scholarship 
often assumes that this Lamentation is the one mentioned in a chronicle, dated 
1649, as a painting by Jan van Scorel, in which de Heer Jesus Christus vanden 
kruyce wierdt ghenomen (“in which Lord Jesus Christ has been taken down 
from the Cross”), located on the St. Peter and St. Paul altar in the Janskerk in 
s’Hertogenbosch.** Although this hypothesis is plausible, it cannot be con- 
firmed with any certainty. The scene depicted in the painting takes place on 
Golgotha. The body of Christ appears almost in the centre of the composition, 
moved slightly to the left, with the Virgin and St. John kneeling behind him. 
Mary Magdalene is sitting next to them, while the two other Marys, Joseph of 
Arimathea and Nicodemus are standing behind. In the upper left corner of the 
composition, two Roman soldiers are detaching one of the thieves from a cross, 
while the background shows, on the right, the city of Jerusalem. The lower 
right corner of the composition is occupied by the canon kneeling in prayer 
and looking at the dead body of Christ. Unfortunately, the absence of a coat of 
arms or an inscription prevents any attempt to identify this canon. In the lower 
left corner, one detail catches the viewer's attention. A large ointment bottle 
is placed on the ground. The light reflecting on the glass reveals the image of a 
lattice window, whose form is typical of domestic interiors of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries in the Low Countries (Fig. 100). 

Another reflection of this kind can be observed in a Triptych of the Holy 
Kinship with a Family in Prayer and Patron Saints, attributed to the Master of 
the Guild of St. George and preserved at the Musée départemental Dobrée 
in Nantes (Fig. 101).5? The centre panel shows the Virgin Mary and St. Anne 
sitting with the Child on a throne topped by a canopy. They are accompanied 


57 Cat. 734. 
58 See: Liesbeth M. Helmus and Molly Faries, Catalogue of Paintings: 1363-1600. Centraal 


Museum, Utrecht (Utrecht: 2011), no. 27. Molly Faries specifies that the chronicle omits to 
mention the presence of the portrait, which would have been an important element of 
the painting for the chronicler, and that it makes a mistake in the first name of the painter 
(Adrian instead of Jan). Helmus and Faries, Catalogue of Paintings, 223. 

59  Cat.473. 
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FIGURE 99 Jan van Scorel, The Lamentation with a Canon in Prayer (c. 1535). Oil on panel, 
166.5 x 138 cm. Utrecht, Centraal Museum, inv. no. 175 
© IMAGE: CENTRAAL MUSEUM, UTRECHT 
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FIGURE 100 
Idem (detail) 
© IMAGE: INGRID FALQUE 


FIGURE 101 Master of the Guild of St. George, Triptych of the Holy Kinship with a Family 
in Prayer and Patron Saints (c. 1450-1500). Oil on panel, 67.5 x 104 cm 
(open). Nantes, Musée départemental Dobrée, inv. no. 896.1.3807 
© IMAGE: MUSÉE DOBRÉE, NANTES 
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FIGURE 102 
Idem (detail) 
© IMAGE: MUSEE DOBREE, NANTES 





by Joseph, Joachim and two musical angels, who are seated on the ground. 
An anonymous family of devotees appears on the wings. The mother and her 
child are accompanied by St. Barbara, who is recognisable by the tower she 
is holding. The father is presented by St. Henry, who is wearing armour and 
holding a globe. These two shiny elements of the composition also reflect a 
window, although the scene represented on the triptych takes place in a (basi- 
cally sketched) landscape or garden, just like in the Lamentation of Jan van 
Scorel (Fig. 102). 

Reflections in armour, bottles and, of course, in mirrors are common fea- 
tures in early Netherlandish paintings. They have been the focus of numer- 
ous scholarly publications. In his seminal book Linstauration du tableau, 
Victor Stoichita notably analyses these kinds of reflections by distinguishing 
two kinds of specular images.9? The first category concerns images reflect- 
ing something located within the representation, a good example being the 
mirror in Memling’s Diptych of Maarten van Nieuwenhove (Fig. 87). The image 
reflected in this mirror enables Memling to reveal more information on the pic- 
torial representation itself: the Virgin and the devotee are actually sitting next 
to each other. The same strategy can be observed in Memling’s Diptych of the 


60 X Victor Stoichita, The Self-Aware Image. An Insight into Early Modern Metapainting. New, 
Improved and Updated Edition with an Introduction by Lorenzo Pericolo (London: 2015), 
245-56. 
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FIGURE 103 Jan van Eyck, The Arnolfini Portrait (detail) 
(1434). Oil on panel, 82.2 x 60 cm. London, 
National Gallery, inv. no. NG 6265 
© IMAGE: NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 


Virgin and Child, now in Munich, in which a reflection in St. George’s armour 
shows the back of the devotee, who is looking at the Virgin and the angels. The 
second type of specular images described by Stoichita reveal something out- 
side the representational plane. In this case, the reflection functions as a sign 
that ‘presentifies’ an absent reality. One of the most famous examples of this 
type is the mirror in Jan van Eyck’s Arnolfini Portrait, which shows the continu- 
ity of the pictorial space outside its border (Fig. 103). The reflection reveals the 
entirety of the room in which the couple is standing. By looking at the mirror, 
the viewer discovers that two men are standing at the door of the room, with 
one of these figures usually being understood as a self-portrait of Van Eyck.®! 


61 Onthe supposed self-portraits of Jan van Eyck in reflections, see: D. G. Carter, “Reflections 
in Armor in the Canon van der Paele Madonna,’ The Art Bulletin 36 (1954), 60-62; D. Farmer, 
"Further Reflections on a Van Eyck Self-Portrait,” Oud Holland 83 (1968), 157-60. 
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The painter uses the same device in the Virgin and Child with the Canon Joris 
van der Paele, in which St. George’s shield reflects the image of a man with a red 
turban standing in the ecclesial space. According to Stoichita, such reflections, 
serving to unravel something outside the pictorial representation, represent a 
“way of introducing the author into a painting whose subject matter did not 
involve self-referentiality. [...] What the mirror reflects here is the context of 
production of the image itself”.62 

The reflections on the ointment bottle in the Lamentation of Jan van Scorel 
and on St. Henry's orb in the triptych of the Master of the Guild of St. George 
also fall into this second category of specular images, for they reveal something 
outside the representation. Nonetheless, these reflections do not show a conti- 
nuity of the pictorial space, but rather a window, which enters into conflict with 
the space shown in the painting. Reflections of windows appear quite com- 
monly in early Netherlandish paintings. Most of them are to be found on orbs 
held by Christ or God, as is notably the case in a panel of Hans Memling's Najera 
Altarpiece, showing the blessing Christ with singing and musician angels.5? 
Depicted in half-length against a golden background, Christ is surrounded by 
angels and holds a crystal globe topped by a crown in his hands. The reflec- 
tion on the globe right under Christ's fingers is quite obvious and reveals again 
a lattice window (Fig. 104). Another reflection of this kind can be observed in 
Bernard van Orley’s Triptych of the Last Judgement.$* Much has been written 
about such reflections of windows, especially when associated with the Salvator 
mundi. According to Carla Gottlieb, these ‘mystical windows’ must be consid- 
ered as attributes of Christ and would thus symbolise redemption.® In line with 
Stoichita, several scholars also consider these reflections as ‘authorship marks’: 
according to Jan Bialostocki, the reflection in Memling’s Christ with Singing and 
Musical Angels must be understood as an allusion to the painter's workshop.96 


62  Stoichita, The Self-Aware Image, 247. 

63 Antwerp, KMSK, inv. nos. 778—780. See: De Vos, Hans Memiing, no. 81; Barbara G. Lane, 
Hans Memling. Master Painter in Fifteenth-Century Bruges (London: 2009), no. 1. 

64 Antwerp, KMSK, inv. no. IB 741-745. See: Lars Hendrikman, “Retable des aumôniers de la 
Chambre des pauvres,” in De Quinten Metsijs à Peter Paul Rubens. Chefs d'œuvres du Musée 
royal réunis dans la Cathédrale, ed. Roger Fabri and Nico Van Hout (Antwerp: 2009), 
86-93. 

65 See: Carla Gottlieb, “The Mystical Window in Paintings of the Salvator Mundi,’ Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts 61 (1960), 313-32 and Id, “The Window in the Eye and Globe," The Art Bulletin 
57 (1975), 559-60. 

66 Jan Bialostocki, “The Eye and the Window: Realism and Symbolism of Light-Reflections 
in the Art of Albrecht Dürer and His Predecessors,” in Festschrift für Gert von der Osten 
(Cologne: 1971), 159-76. 
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FIGURE 104 Hans Memling, Christ with Singing and Music-Making Angels 


(c. 1480-1490). Oil on panel, 212.7 x 169.7 cm. Antwerp, KMSK, inv. no. 779 
© IMAGE: WWW.LUKASWEB.BE - ART IN FLANDRES VZW 


Likewise, Didier Martens considers the window reflection in the Master of the 
Guild of St. George’s Triptych of the Holy Kinship as an “authorial mark that em- 
phasises the fictional character of the image”.57 

If it is true that such depictions of reflections seem to allude to a certain 
‘fictional’ character of the image, I would now like to argue now that their 
presence in a religious painting—and especially in a painting with devotional 
portrait(s)—points to something more profound and closely related to the 
use of such images in meditative practices. Instead of alluding to the painters’ 
workshops and practices, the reflections could have been intended to refer to 
the place where the painting was placed, and thus from where the devotees 
looked at the painting in which they were portrayed. By reflecting a space com- 
pletely distinct from what is depicted—namely, a domestic room against the 
Golgotha in Van Scorel’s Lamentation and a garden in the Triptych of the Holy 
Kinship—these specular images simultaneously create a rupture between the 


67 Didier Martens, “Un triptyque du Maitre malinois de la Gilde de saint Georges au Musée 
Dobrée de Nantes,” Acta Historiae Artium 44 (2003), 179. 
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pictorial space in which the devotees are portrayed and the physical space in 
which they actually are, but also a link between them. From a meditative point 
of view, these reflections are thus neither trivial nor insignificant. They con- 
fer an ambiguous status on the representation. Assuming that the reflected 
image alludes to the physical space in which the painting was placed, one can 
consider that it acted as a link between the real world, in which the devotees 
actually lived, and the pictorial space, into which they have been projected 
through their meditation and where they can communicate with Christ. Such 
an interpretation can be related to Brigitte D'Hainaut-Zvény's concept of the 
“process of projection into the image" (processus de projection dans l'image) 
in meditative practices, which she develops in regard to the famous minia- 
ture of folio 43v of the Hours of Mary of Burgundy (Vienna, Oesterreichische 
Nationalbibliothek, Cod. Vind. 2554) (Fig. 105). This picture shows the episode 
of Christ nailed to the cross, visible through the opening of a room in which 
several objects—including a rosary on a luxurious cushion and a prayer book, 
that is, typical devotional objects—are displayed. According to D'hainaut- 
Zvény, the miniature therefore “makes explicit its nature as medium and af- 
firms its capacities to be the instrument of a projection allowing the faithful 
to bea part of the replaying of the original scene of Calvary" (my translation). 

The specular image in the Lamentation of Jan van Scorel and in the Dobrée 
Triptych of the Holy Kinship, establishes a continuum between the pictorial and 
physical spaces, which differs from the effect produced by the reflections in 
Memling's Diptych of Maarten van Nieuwenhove or Van Eyck's Arnolfini Portrait: 
the reflection does not extend the pictorial reality within the physical space of 
the viewer, but rather underscores the distance between them. The paintings 
thus 'thematise' the role played by images in the meditative process: by praying 
at home in front of the picture containing their portraits, the devotees enter 
the pictorial space, and thus encounter the sacred by virtue of their imagina- 
tive faculty. The reflections in the bottle or in the armour and the orb attest to 
the meditative work already done by the devotees and recall the nature and 
function of images in the meditative process: the images into which they have 
entered are not the reality, and they will finally be transcended. By playing its 
part in the meditative process, the image fulfils its double function: showing 
the way to attain spiritual perfection and visualising the meditative process in 
which the devotees are involved. 


68  "Explicite sa nature de medium et affirme ses capacités à être l'outil d'une projection 
permettant au fidéle de participer au rejeu de la scéne initiale du calvaire": D'Hainaut- 
Zvény, Miroirs du sacré, 138—39. On this miniature, see among others: Bret Rothstein, "The 
Rule of Metaphor and the Play of the Viewer in the Hours of Mary of Burgundy,’ in Image 
and Imagination of the Religious Self in Medieval and Early Modern Europe, ed. Reindert L. 
Falkenburg, Walter S. Melion and Todd Richardson (Brepols: 2007), 237-75. 
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FIGURE 105 


CHAPTER 5 
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Master of the Hours of Mary of Burgundy, "Christ Nailed to the Cross" 
in the Hours of Mary of Burgundy (c. 1477). Vienna, Ósterreichische 
Nationalbibliothek, Cod. 1857 Han, fol. 43v 

© IMAGE: ÓSTERREICHISCHE NATIONALBIBLIOTHEK, VIENNA 
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[...] an image’s value lies not so much in its configuration as in its mobil- 
ity, its internal dynamism, and the scope of the imaginary variations to 
which it lends itself [...].! 


In 1555 or 1556, Johannes de Visscher van der Gheer, a canon of the Chapter of 
St. Barbara in Culemborg commissioned from the workshop of Jan van Scorel 
a panel with his own portrait in front of the Virgin and Child (Fig. 106).? The 
work shows the canon on the right, kneeling quietly in prayer, while the Virgin 
is seated on the left. She leans towards him and strokes his clasped hands. The 
Child, standing on his mother’s knee, also cranes his neck in the canon’s direc- 
tion and affectionately caresses his chin. About twenty years later, Johannes 
asked the painter of Culemborg Jan Deys to execute two wings with the 
portraits of his younger brother and sister, to be added to the original painting, 
in order to form a triptych. A predella with an inscription was also added at 
this time.? Erasmus and Cornelia de Visscher appear, respectively, on the left 
and right wings, also kneeling in prayer in the company of their patron saints, 
Adrian and Barbara. Although produced beyond the terminus of this book, the 
Triptych of the de Visscher van der Gheer Family epitomises and attests to the 
permanence of many of the themes and issues discussed in this book. From a 
very practical point of view, the triptych’s history echoes the habit of adding 
devotional portraits to pre-existing works, as was notably the case with Gerard 
David’s Triptych of Jean des Trompes. More importantly here, the triptych reso- 
nates with older paintings from a thematic point of view. Indeed, the composi- 
tion of the centre panel, and more precisely the gestures of the protagonists, 
underlines the importance for many devotees of being portrayed in a close and 


1 Damisch, Theory of Cloud, 19. 

2 Utrecht, Centraal Museum, inv. no. 2375. On this work, see: Helmus and Faries, Catalogue of 
Paintings, no. 34. 

3 See: Jan Piet Filedt Kok, Willy Haselma-Kubes, and Wouter Th. Kloek (eds.), Kunst voor de 
Beeldenstorm. Noordnederlandse kunst 1525-1580, vol. 2 [exh. cat., Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam] 
(The Hague: 1986), no. 327. The inscription on the predella presents as follows: Hic sorror et 
duo su[n]t soboles vischeria fratr|e]s / Quos chr[ist]o & matri regula sacra ligat / Hos bonus 
expressit ta[n]ta schooreli[u]s arte / Nobilis ut credi possit apellis opus. 
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FIGURE 106 Workshop of Jan van Scorel and Jan Geritsz. Deys, Triptych of the de Visscher 
Family (c. 1556-1557). Oil on panel, 99.2 x 73.3 cm (centre panel), 107 x 31 cm 
(wings) and 19.5 x 94.7 cm (predella). Utrecht, Centraal Museum, inv. no. 2375 
© IMAGE: CENTRAAL MUSEUM, UTRECHT 


privileged relationship with Christ and the sacred or, in other words, of visual- 
ising their unitive experience with God. 

Like the Triptych of the de Visscher van der Gheer Family, early Netherlandish 
paintings with devotional portraits are pictures laden with varied, complex 
and often subtle meanings and functions. Throughout the pages of this book, 
I have deliberately focused on the spiritual dimensions of this artistic produc- 
tion, by adopting a method consisting of comparing the pictorial strategies 
developed by the painters with key concepts of contemporary spiritual litera- 
ture. Although it is well established in medieval theology that images play an 
important role in the process leading to spiritual perfection, many questions 
relating to their actual use and functions are still open to discussion, and the 
present book has aimed to answer some of those questions. Taking as a case 
in point early Netherlandish paintings with devotional portraits, which imply 
a genuine projection of the devotees into the sacred world of the image, the 


4 See for instance: Jeffrey F. Hamburger and Anne-Marie Bouché (eds.), The Mind's Eye. Art and 
Theological Argument in the Middle Ages (Princeton: 2005). 
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different chapters of this study have demonstrated that numerous paintings 
act as visualisations of the process of spiritual transformation in which the 
devotees are involved, and as intermediaries between the earthly and heavenly 
spheres. 

In this context, the structuring of the pictorial space and the modalities of 
representation of the devotees have been shown to be of crucial importance. 
Indeed, the meaning conveyed by the paintings depends strongly on these 
elements. The dynamic dimension of many works, and the different means 
employed to suggest the juxtaposition, opposition or merging of spaces with a 
different status, has been at the core of this investigation. Early Netherlandish 
painters developed pictorial strategies influencing the degree of proximity 
between the sitters and the sacred personae: framing devices, (dis)continu- 
ity of the pictorial space in triptychs and diptychs, grisailles, fringes of clouds, 
plays on the gazes of the protagonists and their scale, physical contact between 
them, etc. constitute some of the many devices structuring the pictorial space 
and creating links between the devotees and the sacred world. 

The careful analyses made of these strategies has helped to determine how 
these paintings could be used as the support to and, more importantly, as a 
mise en image of, the spiritual process in which the portrayed persons were 
involved. In this regard, the approach I have adopted can be summarised in the 
words of Jérôme Baschet: 


The analysis of the devotional uses of images is less to do with estab- 
lishing meaning and more to do with showing how the image pulls the 
viewer's strings, how it evades itself to lead him/her into an infinite quest. 
It is not so much about solving the enigma of the images as thinking 
about mystery and fascination are an integral part of their function.? (my 
translation) 


Indeed, we saw how formal and iconographical ambivalences contained in 
numerous paintings played a crucial role in the economy of the works under 
examination. In the light of theories on the place of images in meditative 
practices, these ambivalences do not appear as motifs calling into question 
the reality of the divine encounter happening in the picture, but rather as 


5 ‘L'analyse des usages dévots de l'image suppose moins d'en établir le sens que de montrer 
comment celui-ci se joue de son spectateur, se dérobe pour mieux l'entrainer dans une quête 
infinie. Il ne s'agit pas tant de résoudre l'énigme des images que de penser le mystère et la fas- 
cination comme part intégrante de leur fonctionnement": Baschet, L'iconographie médiévale, 
176-77. 
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evidence of the subtlety of this meeting. Apparent contradictions observed in 
the paintings reflect, on the one hand, how to use images properly in medita- 
tive practices and, on the other, the complexity of spiritual experience, as is 
described in mystical and devotional treatises of the time. 

Geert Grote’s discourse on images is as ambiguous as that of other spiri- 
tual authors of the middle ages, such as Henry Suso, and such discourses find 
echoes in many works of the corpus studied in this book. The visual devic- 
es—such as those observed in the Lamentation with a Canon in Prayer by Jan 
van Scorel or the Mass of St. Gregory with Anne of Burgundy from the Musée 
des Beaux-Arts et de la Dentelle in Calais, for instance—suggest that paint- 
ings with devotional portraits functioned as aids to the meditative practices 
of the sitters. These devices thus appear as ways of pointing to the ‘proper’ use 
of images during meditation. Indeed, many of these paintings express pictori- 
ally difficult or complex ideas and concepts through visual strategies. In this 
regard, my approach is in line with that of Hamburger, who makes the follow- 
ing comment on the realism of the Flemish Primitives and their relationship to 
discourses on the links between images and aniconic experience: 


To read van Eyck’s images in relation to discourses of vision elaborated 
in devotional literature is not to make the artist and his patrons either 
mystics or theologians, nor to underestimate the extent to which his 
images are invested with worldly agendas and concerns. It is rather to 
question the place of empirical experience in devotional practice, a 
process of questioning implicit in the images themselves.® 


In the precise case of paintings with devotional portraits, the formal ambiva- 
lences, which have regularly been underestimated by art historians, undoubt- 
edly played a significant role in the devotional hermeneutics of many of these 
paintings. These formal ambivalences point towards the spiritual perfection 
of the sitters to whom both image-based meditation and aniconic meditation 
were continually available. 

Besides their function as a support or guide for meditative practices, the 
works under consideration in this study can also be understood as visu- 
alisations of the outcome of the spiritual process in which the devotees are 
involved. The picture therefore represents the moment when one becomes 
a spiritually perfect person, a ‘common person’, to use Ruusbroec’s terminol- 
ogy. Here again, the pictorial structuring of the work plays an essential role, 
as the analysis of the Diptych of Maarten van Nieuwenhove and the Van der 


6 Hamburger, “Seeing and Believing,’ 60. 
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Burch Triptych showed. Through their complex visual construction alluding to 
a fusion of the sacred and profane spheres, the two works visualise how devo- 
tees can be perfectly united with God and benefit from a spiritually perfect life, 
in which action and contemplation are simultaneously accessible. 

Many other works are not limited to this ‘climax’, but refer pictorially to 
the previous stages of spiritual progression and the spiritual journey. In late 
medieval meditative practices, images are crucial, for they help the petitioner 
to fix in his/her memory the successive steps of the progression. Devotional 
literature is full of metaphors emphasising the dynamic dimension of this 
evolution. Likewise, many paintings with devotional portraits visualise the 
spiritual progression of the devotees by using several motifs, which have been 
explored here in depth. 

This mise en image of the spiritual journey relies firstly on the juxtaposition 
of the profane world in the background (usually symbolised by a city or a rural 
landscape) and the sacred space in the foreground. This sacred space can take 
several forms: an enclosed garden, a domestic interior, a loggia, a cloister or a 
sacralised landscape. Frequently, these two spaces of distinct status are linked 
to each other by motifs suggesting the path to be taken in order to detach 
oneself from the earthly world and evolve towards purity of the heart and the 
love of God, to recall an image used by Florent Radewijns. Among these linking 
devices, the most frequent is the path or the trail on or near which the devotee 
is kneeling. The oldest works making recourse to this motif are those executed 
by the Master of Flémalle between c. 1415 and 1430. This device can then be 
observed in many works during the whole period under consideration. The 
unbarred door or fence, highlighting the opening between the profane out- 
side and the sacred inside, also enable the artists to suggest the movement of 
the devotees within the pictorial space, and therefore their spiritual progres- 
sion. Moreover, the appearance of such a device hints at the possible back and 
forth movement between the two poles of spiritual perfection, namely action 
and contemplation. Several paintings also allude to the theme of the spiritual 
ascent. During the late Middle Ages, this topic is well anchored in the religious 
literary culture, but also in the visual arts. When it comes to paintings with 
devotional portraits, we saw that the compositional structure can be based 
on an upward movement, adding an ascending dimension to the idea of the 
spiritual journey. The painting therefore visualises the spiritual ascent of the 
devotee, as is perfectly emphasised in Petrus Christus’ Exeter Madonna, which 
echoes metaphors at play in Gerard Zerbolt van Zutphen’s De spiritualibus 
ascensionibus. 

The spiritual dimensions of early Netherlandish devotional portraits 
are vast: the painting including the portrait of a devotee can be seen as an 
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intermediary between the sitter and the saints to which s/he addresses his/ 
her prayers. The image also materialises, announces, or even idealises, the 
encounter between the devotee and Christ, between the visible world here 
below and the invisible world of the hereafter. It is in such a picture—as a meet- 
ing between two spheres of a different nature—that the theological notion 
of the transitus of the image finds its most perfect expression. The painting 
not only makes present to the viewer the everlasting and the invisible, but it 
also enables the devotee to physically enter into the image to pictorially show 
the spiritual perfection s/he has achieved or is achieving. In order to do this, 
the painting functions on an internal mode. Each element of the composition 
holds a fragment of the meaning conveyed by the picture: a town relegated to 
the background as a symbol of the secular world, the sacred sphere empha- 
sised in the foreground, a path, an open door showing a glimpse of a landscape, 
a reflection in a mirror or another shiny object, the gesture of a patron saint, 
the affectionate gaze of the Virgin and the blessing of Christ, the hands of the 
devotee clasped in prayer, etc. The global meaning of the work is essential not 
only for the devotee, as s/he is portrayed in the painting, but also for the be- 
holder of the painting. From this point of view, open to a wide field of spiritual 
interpretation, the painting is destined to be closely observed, scrutinised and 
manipulated. It incorporates pictorial devices that engage the viewer in a deep 
and complex ‘reading’, that is, in sustained interpretation of the formal struc- 
ture and iconographical content of the picture. Interpretative visual engage- 
ment requires him/her reflectively to dwell on the nature of what is depicted. 

From a methodological point of view, this study of early Netherlandish 
portraits aimed also at showing that there is a strong convergence between 
pictorial and literary conventions related to devotional hermeneutics. The 
paintings discussed in this book, like mystical and devotional texts, offer 
spiritual spaces to be explored by the viewer seeking nourishment for his/her 
meditative practices; they are designed to incite prolonged consideration and 
to encourage sophisticated rumination. They induce mental reflection on the 
status of what is represented to the eyes, namely, the union between human- 
kind and God. Considered in that light, early Netherlandish paintings with 
devotional portraits appear as genuine testimonies of the power of images 
and their performative function. They enable devotees to attain a state of 
spiritual perfection that they would perhaps not otherwise achieve without 
the help of the pictures. Portrayed in that manner, devotees are indeed on 
their way towards God. 
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233, 235, 237-38, 257, 262 
Anthony, St. 10, 34, 38-39, 127, 165 (n. 148) 
Aquinas Thomas 111, 217 (n. 27) 
Augustine, St. 54, 64, 96 (n. 157), 107 (n. 4), 


20 
20 


25 


111, 203 

De Genesi ad litteram 203 

Barbara, St. 14 (n. 40), 32, 39 (n. 24), 58, 99, 

141, 187, 191-92, 265, 271 

Baschet, Jérôme 22, 273 

Basil of Caesarea 253 
On the Holy Spirit 

Bavo, St. 141 

Bellegambe, Jean 41, 148, 186 
Polyptych of Anchin 41, 42,150,185 
Triptych of the Abbot of Anchin 


253 (n. 44) 


79 (n. 114) 
Triptych of the Trinity of 
Marchiennes 129 (n. 57), 146, 148 


Bellogio, Franschichetta 58 (n. 73) 
Bellogio, Niccolo 58 (n. 73) 
Benedict, St. 39 (n. 24), 41, 229 
Bernard of Clairvaux 133, 198, 240-41 
Bialostocki, Jan 76 (n. 107), 267 
Bijsterveld, Arnoud-Jan 9 

Bladelin, Pieter 15,129 
Blommenstijn, Hein 111 

Blum, Shirley 13,58 (n. 10) 


Bonaventure 11, 171-72, 198 
De itinerarium mentis in Deum 171-72 
De triplici via m, 171, 175-76, 198, 212, 
253 


Bonne of Luxembourg 173 


Borluut, Elisabeth 4, 14 
Bosch, Hieronymus 72 
Triptych of the Ecce Homo 72 
Botvinick, Matthew 
Bouts, Albrecht 146 
St. Augustine with a Canon in Prayer 
and St. John the Baptist 146 (n. 105) 
Bouts, Dirk 154 
Christ in the House of Simon 
Brantley, Jessica 197 
Bruno, St. 192 


121-22 


154 


Caignet, Marie 81 
Campin, Robert (see Master of Flémalle) 
Carbonell-Lamothe, Yvette 193 
Carruthers, Mary 141 (n. 91) 
Casembrod, Agnes 32 
Catherine of Alexandria, St. 
Catherine of Bologna, St. 


32, 44, 57-58 
142 


Cecilia, St. 99 
Charlemagne, St. 41 
Christopher, St. 14 (n. 40) 


Christus, Petrus 187, 191-92, 194, 199 
Exeter Madonna 87 (n. 130), 187-89, 
191-92, 94, 199, 206, 275 
Portrait of a Young Man in Prayer 


207 (n. 3) 
Climacus John 11,170 
Scala paradisi 170 
Coéne,Jacques 146 
Coguin, Charles | 41-42, 185 
Colibrant, Frans 5 
Colibrant,Jan 102 


Colibrant, Jean-Baptiste 5, 102 
Colibrant, Joris 102 (n. 167) 
Colibrant (family) 37, 101-02 
Cordier, Magdalena 73 
Cornelisz. van Oostsanen, Jacob 66, 
104 (n. 173), 234 
Teylingen Triptych 82 (n. 119) 
Triptych of St. Jerome 146 (n. 105) 
Triptych of the Sampson Family (after 
Cornelisz. van Oostsanen) 104, 105, 234 
Correa de Vivar, Juan 59 (n. 73) 
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Crabbe, Jan 72, 18, 192 (n. 73) 
Cruypers, Willem 54-55 


D'Hainaut-Zvény, Brigitte 
Damisch, Hubert 
David (King) 158 
David of Augsburg 
De exterioris et interioris hominis 
compositione 114 (n. 25), 172 
David, Gerard 73, 80, 84, 151 
Diptych of Bernardijn de Salviati 
48 (n. 49) 
Sedano Triptych | 80, 81, 151 
Triptych of the Baptism of Christ 
31 (n. 4), 73, 271 
Triptych of the Nativity 84, 85 
De Baere, Guido 250-51 
De Beaumetz, Jean 10 (n. 28), 196 (n. 83) 
De Beer Jan 151 
Holy Kinship 151,152 
De Ceunic, Jacob 32 
De Clercq, Robrecht 75 (n.104) 
De Cock, Jan Wellens 84 
Triptych of the Crucifixion with a Couple in 
Prayer and Patron Saints 84, 86 
De Coter, Colijn 44, 46 (n. 44) 
Triptych of Johanna van de Maerke 44, 
46 (n. 44) 
De Hondt, Christiaan 52, 75 (n. 104), 
192 (n. 73) 
De Keysere, Johanna 104 
De Laval, Jeanne 210 (n.6) 
De Locquenghien, Anthonine 39 
De Mayo, Martinus 190 
De Roye, Isabelle 47 (n. 46), 144 
De Salins, Guigone 10, 34, 38 
De Salvarvilla, Guillaume 220-21 
De Ternant, Philippe 47 (n. 46), 144 
De Visscher van der Gheer, Johannes 271 
De Visscher, Cornelia 271 
De Visscher, Erasmus 271 
De Vos, Dirk 155 (n. 126) 
De Winter, Willem 72 
De Witte, Jan 135,156 
Deblaere, Albert 223-24 
Dehaisnes, Chrétien 186 
Dehio, Georg 161 (n. 134) 
Des Trompes, Jean 73,75 


44 (n. 40), 46, 269 
23 (n.67), 95 


111, 172 
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Deys, Jan 271 
Triptych of the de Visscher van der Gheer 
Family 27, 272 
Dier de Muiden, Rudolf 
Dominic, St. 87, 89 
Donatian, St. 257-58 
Donne of Kidwelly, John 58 
Durand, Guillaume 140 (n. 87) 
Rationale divinorum officium 


176 (n. 27) 


140 (n. 87) 


Eckhart, Meister 227 (n. 55), 252 (n. 41) 

Eliade, Mircea 130, 132 

Elizabeth, St. 192 

Engebrechtsz., Cornelis 52-54, 64 

Triptych of the Crucifixion 52-54, 53 
The Mocking of Christ with a Nun in 

Prayer 64, 65 

Engelbrechts, Pieter 107, 109, 110 

Epiney-Burgard, Georgette 221, 245 (n. 23), 
246, 248 

Evagrius Ponticus 11 

Eve 53 

Ezekiel 249-50 

Fabian, St. 10,38 

Falkenburg, Reindert 19, 27, 28 (n. 79), 109- 
110, 130, 134 (n. 72), 199, 208, 210 (n. 8) 

Floreins, Jan 90-91 

Floreins (family) 88 

Franke, Susanne 14 

Friedman, Jane 52 

Froment, Nicolas 210 (n. 6) 


Gabriel 77,107 
Gallus, Thomas 198 
Garnier, Francois 24 
Geertgen tot SintJans 158 
The Tree of Jesse with a Nun in Prayer 


158, 159 
Gelfand, Laura 15 
George, St. 14 (n. 40), 154, 156, 228, 231, 257, 


259, 266—67 
Gerson,Jean 20,172, 218, 227 (n. 55), 240 
La montaigne de contemplation 172, 218 
Gheraert, Brother (Gerard of Herne, Gerard 


of Saintes) 214-15, 219-20 
Prologue 219 
Ghistelle (family) 235 (n. 72) 
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Giles, St. 
God 


14 (n. 40) 
13, 25-26, 34, 42, 70, 108-15, 122, 124-25, 
127, 133, 135, 137, 141, 146, 149-50, 
165-68, 171-72, 175-77, 179-82, 185, 189, 
199, 206, 211-27, 229, 234, 237-38, 241, 
244, 247, 250-52, 267, 272, 275-76 
Gossart, Jan 145 (n. 102) 
Diptych of Jean Carondelet 
Gottlieb, Carla 108, 267 
Grams-Thieme, Marion 99 
Gregory the Great, St. 44, 46, 85-86, 92, 11, 
173, 227 (n. 55), 254, 259 
Grote, Geert — 25, 113, 176, 198, 220—21, 
227 (n. 55), 239-40, 244-55, 259, 
261, 274 
De quattuor generibus meditabilium 
221 (n. 39), 227 (n. 55), 239, 244-45, 
249-52, 254, 261 
Epistula scripta cuidam novicio in ord. 
Cartus 198 
Letter to Guillaume de Salvarvilla 
GuigoI 193 
Consuetudines 





32 (n. 7) 


220—21 


193, 197 
Guillaume d'Ivrée 197 
De origine et veritate perfectae 
religionis 197 
Gumbert, J.P. 197 


Haeck- van Slingelandt van der Tempel, 
Gertruy 7,184 
Hamburger, Jeffrey 
243-44, 274 
Hamilton, Sarah 131 
Harbison, Craig 16-19, 34, 36, 91, 231, 258 
Heck, Christian 43, 173 
Heller Elisabeth 22 
Henry, St. 265, 267 
Honorius Augustodunensis 133 
Hoose, Maria 135,156 
Hugh of Balma 198 
De triplici via 198 
Hugh of Fouilloy 140 


27,135, 205, 242 (n. 11), 


De claustro animae 140 
Huguet, Jaime 59 (n. 73) 

Altarpiece of the Epiphany 59 (n. 73) 
Huybs, Nicolaas 54-55 


Isaac 53,168 
Isabella, archduchess 25 
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Isenbrant, Adrien 48 (n. 49), 151, 183, 

208 (n.5) 

Diptych of the Virgin and Child with 
a Member of the Hillenberger 
Family 183 

St. John the Baptist with a Couple in 
Prayer 15 

Van de Velde Diptych 48 (n. 49), 
208 (n. 5) 


Jacob 168-69 
Jacobs Lynn 31 (n. 6), 35 (n. 14), 46, 
84 (n. 121, 123), 100, 154 (n. 120) 
James the Great, St. 66 (n. 86), 89, 90 
James the Less, St. 66 (n. 86) 
Jerome, St. 63, 83, 154, 255 
Jesse 158 
Joachim 39,265 
Joest van Kalkaar Jan 59 (n. 73) 
Altarpiece of Our Lady of the Seven 
Sorrows 59 (n. 73) 
John of Berry 173 
John of Saint-Jean-des-Vignes 140 
De claustro animae 140 
John the Baptist, St. 14 (n. 40), 32, 38 (n. 23), 
42, 58, 151, 165 (n. 147) 
John the Evangelist, St. 32, 58, 61 (n. 78) 
Jordaens, Willem 227 (n. 55), 239 (n.1) 
Joseph of Arimathea 90, 16 
Joseph, St. 60, 68, 102, 107, 185 (n. 54), 201, 
262, 265 
Juda 66 (n. 86) 


Keldermans, Rombouts 163 
Kilde, Jeanne 132 
Kirkland-Ives, Mitzi 93 


Lane, Barbara 4 (n. 7), 6 (n. 17) 
Le Goff, Jacques 182 (n. 48) 
Lefebvre, Henri 132 
Le Noir, Jehan 173 
Psalter of Bonne of Luxembourg 173 
Lindquist, Sherry 195 
Lion, Jacques 7 (n. 18) 
Loiani, Giacomo 142 


Ludolph of Saxony 20,120 
Vita Christi 20,120 
Luke, St. 136 
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Margaret of Austria 52 
Margaret of Flanders 195 
Marmion, Simon 82 (n. 119), 182, 77 
Triptych of the Virgin and Child with a 
Couple in prayer and Patron 
Saints | 77, 82 (n. 19), 182 
Martens, Didier 17, 34, 76 (n. 107), 268 
Martens, Maximiliaan 14-15 
Martensz. Jacob 54 
Martensz., Margaretha 54 
Martin, St. 54 
Mary Cleophas 66-67 
Mary Magdalen, St. 12, 68, 154, 254, 262 
Mary Salome 65, 66 (n. 86) 
Master Johannes 48 
Triptych of the Family of St. Anne 
Master of 1473 135, 156 
Triptych of Jan de Witte 135, 136, 156 
Master of 1499 52,75 (n. 104), 77, 144, 
145 (n. 102), 192 (n. 73), 210 
Diptych of Christiaan de Hondt 
75 (n. 104), 77, 78, 145, 192 (n. 73), 210 


48, 48 


Master of Alkmaar 68, 256-57 
Virgin and Child with a Priest 68, 69, 256 
Master of Flémalle 19, 83 (n. 120), 96, 107, 


109, 116, 121, 134, 275 
Maria in Sole 96,98 
Mérode Triptych 19, 107-10, 108, 112, 116, 
130, 134, 139, 156, 243 
Seilern Triptych 83 (n. 120), 16, 117, 121 
Triptych of the Descent of the Cross 116, 


nz 
Madonna and Child with Saints 
134 (n. 73) 
Master of Frankfurt 52 (n. 60), 61 (n. 77), 
129 (n. 60) 


Triptych of the Humbracht Family 
52 (n. 60), 61 (n. 77), 129 (n. 60) 
Master of the Antwerp Adoration 49 
Triptych of the Adoration of the Magi 
49, 49 
Master of the Antwerp Triptych of the 
Virgin 18, 23, 57, 58 
Virgin and Child with a Man and 
St. Michael 18, 23, 57, 57 
Master of the Baroncelli Portraits 141 
St. Catherine of Bologna 141, 143 


INDEX OF NAMES 


Master of the Brünswick Diptych 14, 158 
Diptych of the Virgin and Child with 
St. Anne and a Carthusian Monk 14, 
142,158 
Master of the Guild of St. George 262, 
267—68 
Triptych of the Holy Kinship with a Family 


in Prayer and Patron Saints 262, 264, 
268 

Master of the Legend of St. Catherine 83, 
u8 (n. 35) 


Triptych of the Descent of the Cross 83, 
83, u8 (n. 35) 
Master of the Legend of St. Godelieve 
34 (n. 11) 
Van der Straeten Triptych 34 (n. 1) 
Master of the Legend of St. Lucy 
129 (n. 60), 154 
Triptych of the Virgin and Child Enthroned 
with Saints and a Man in Prayer 154, 
155 
Master of the Legend of St. Ursula 87, 96, 
129 (n. 60), 184, 185, 199, 201, 205, 
207 (n. 3) 


Diptych of Lodovico Portinari 199, 200, 
201, 205-06, 243 
Pagagnotti Triptych 207 (n. 3) 


Virgin and Child with a Man in Prayer and 
St. Michael 87, 88, 184 
Master of the Legend of the Magdalen 77, 
79 (n. 114) 
Du Quesnoy-Van der Tommen 
Triptych 77,79 
Triptych of the Virgin and Child with Saints 
and a Priest in Prayer 79 (n. n4) 
Master of the St.John Panels 61 
Virgin and Child with St. Anne and a 
Family in Prayer with Patron 
Saints 61,63 
Master of the View of Sainte-Gudule 
130 (n. 60), 183 
The Virgin and Child with a Woman in 
Prayer and St. Mary Magdalen 
68,183 
Portrait of a Young Man in Prayer 
130 (n. 60) 
Matthew, St. 224 


17, 68, 


17, 18, 
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Matthias, St. 100,162 (n. 140), 163 

Maurus, St. 14 (n. 40) 

Memling, Hans 4, 14-15, 19, 28, 31, 32, 57, 58, 
72, 75, 87-88, 89-90, 93, 118, 121, 127, 129 
(n. 60), 144 (n. 98), 146 (n. 107), 148, 
154—156, 162 (n. 139), 192 (n. 73), 200, 
204, 207—08, 210-11, 227—30, 233, 236, 
265, 267, 269 

Christ with Singing and Musical 
Angels 267, 268 

Diptych of the Virgin and Child in a 
Rose-Garden 154, 230, 231 

Moreel Triptych 14, 192 (n. 73) 

Najera Altarpiece 267 

Panorama of the Passion 93,121, 

192 (n. 73) 

Portraits of Willem Moreel and Barbara 
van Vlaenderberch in Prayer 
192 (n. 73) 

St. Ursula Shrine 31 

The Virgin and Child Enthroned with Saints 
and Angels and a Man in Prayer 56, 
57 

The Virgin and Child with a Man in Prayer 
and St. Anthony 87, 127, 128 

The Virgin and Child with a Man in Prayer 
and St. George 156,157 

Virgin of Jacob Floreins 88, 89, 90, 

144 (n. 98), 154 

Triptych of Benedetto Portinari 
230 

Triptych of Jan Crabbe 
118, 192 (n. 73) 

Triptych of Jan Floreins 90, 92 

Triptych of John Donne of Kidwelly 58,59 

Triptych of the Last Judgement 
162 (n. 139) 

Triptych of the Two Saints John 32-34, 33, 
148 

Triptych of the Virgin and Child with a Man 
in Prayer (Vienna) 146 (n. 107) 

Triptych of the Virgin and Child with Jan 
Crabbe 192 (n. 73) 

Van Nieuwenhove Diptych 4, 15, 19, 28, 
129 (n. 60), 204 (n. 98), 207, 208, 210-11, 
227, 230, 238, 265, 269, 274 

Merode, Margarethe 233 


200, 229, 


31 (n. 4), 72, 73, 75» 
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Merswin, Rulman 173 
Neunfelsenbuch 173 
Mertens, Thom 176 (n. 26) 
Meyngaert, Josina 102 
Michael, St. 58, 87, 184 

Mombaer, Jan 172 


Mommaers, Paul 127 (n. 54), 216 


Monballieu, Adolf 163, 165 
Moreel Jan 14 (n. 40) 
Moreel, Joris 14 (n. 40) 


Moreel, Willem 
Moses 53 
Mostaert, Jan 44, 75 (n. 106) 
Triptych of the Descent of the Cross 44, 
45 
Triptych of the Last Judgement 


14 (n. 40), 192 


75 (n. 106) 


Naughton, Joan 16 (n. 49) 
Nicodemus 90,116, 262 
Nuechterlein, Jeanne 144-45 


Origen 1n, 169, 203 
Homily XXVII on Numbers 169 


Panofsky, Erwin 22, 34 (n. 10), 39, 
76 (n.107), 121 (n. 42), 161 
Patinier, Joachim 125, 127, 129, 135, 154 
The Virgin and Child with a Nun in Prayer 
(attributed to a follower of 
Patinier) 125, 126, 127, 129, 135, 154 
Paul, St. 12, 203, 243 
Pauw, Ghijsbert 194 
Pauw, Jacob 194 
Pauw, Vincent 194 
Peter Martyr, St 154 
Philip the Bold 10 (n. 28), 195 (n. 81), 
196 (n. 83) 
Philip the Good 52, & (n. 16) 
Philippot, Paul 76 (n. 107), 99-101 
Pierre d'Ailly 160 (n. 132) 

Jardin amoureux 160 (n. 132) 
Pinder, Wilhelm 161 (n. 134) 
Portinari, Benedetto 200, 229 
Portinari, Lodovico 199-202, 206, 243 
Portinari, Tommaso 14, 93, 121, 192 
Pourbus, Pieter 44 (n. 40) 


Triptych of the Last Supper 44 (n. 40) 
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Provoost, Jan 69, 96, 127 (n. 56), 146, 156, 
235-36 
A Man in Prayer with St. Andrew before an 
Apparition of the Virgin and Child 96, 
97 
The Nativity with a Monk in Prayer 
(attributed to) 67 
The Virgin and Child Enthroned with 
St. Jerome, St. John the Baptist and a 
Carthusian Monk in Prayer | 146,147 
Triptych of the Virgin and Child with Saints 
and a Man in Prayer — 69, 71, 127 (n. 56) 
Van der Burch Triptych 156, 235-38, 236 
Pseudo-Dionysius 11, 198 
Mystical Theology 198 
On the Celestial Hierarchy mı 
Quenon, Jehan 7 (n. 18) 
Radewijns, Florent 25, 13, 115, 125, 172, 
175-77) 198, 275 
Libellus “Omnes inquit artes” 198 
Tractatulus devotus 113, 115, 176 
Raggi, Stefano 84 
René 1, Duke of Anjou 
Richard of Saint Victor 
Ridderbos, Bernhard 
Ringbom, Sixten 


210 (n. 6) 
133, 173 
14, 15 (n. 42) 
16, 39, 96, 161-62, 240-42, 


269 
Rolin, Nicolas 10, 14, 34, 38, 129, 192, 
229 (n. 61) 


Rooch, Alaris 14 (n. 37) 
Rothstein, Bret 19-20, 27, 160 (n. 132), 
227 (n. 54), 229 (n. 61), 233 (n. 66), 
257 (n. 51), 258-59 
Ruusbroec,Janvan 20, 25, 26 (n. 75), 112, 
125, 136, 172, 180-81, 198, 211-227, 229, 
237, 239, 245, 250, 252, 274 
Boecsken der verclaringhe 215, 217, 223, 
237 
Die geestelike brulocht 
136-37, 198, 224-25, 237, 239 
Vanden blinkenden steen 212, 218-19, 
222, 226 
Vanseventrappen 172 


112—13, 125, 127, 


Salviati, Bernardijn 32 (n. 7) 
Sampson (family) 234 
Sas,Digna 194 
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Sas, Pieter 194 
Schapiro, Meyer 107 (n. 3) 
Scheel, Johanna 5 (n. 12), 21 
Scheiffart van Merode, Bela 59 
Schleif, Corinne 4 (n. 7) 
Schmitt, Jean-Claude 24 
Scholtens, H.J.J. 190 
Scribner, Bob 242-43 
Scrijnmakere, Marguerite 107 
Sebastian, St. 10, 34, 38 
Sedano (family) 80 
Seghers, Antheunis 32 
Sforza, Alessandro 118 
Smets, Catherine 85 
Snyder, James 16 (n. 47) 
Spicer, Andrew 131 
Stoichita, Victor 265-67 
Suckale, Robert 165 (n. 145) 
Suetrocx, Gertrude 85 
Suso, Henry 173 (n. 19), 241, 244 (n. 21), 
251 (n. 42), 274 


Thomas, St. 100, 162 (n. 140), 163 
Tolomio, Ilario 245 

Trowbridge, Mark 93 
Tsgrooten, Antonius 48, 163-65 


Upton, Joel 187 (n. 62) 
Vaillant, Pieter 192 (n. 73) 
Van Bueren, Truus 9 
Van Cleve, Joos 50,58 (n. 73), 84, 125 
Altarpiece of the Lamentation 58 (n. 73) 
The Annunciation 50,50 
Triptych of the Adoration of the Magi 84 
Van Coninxloo, Jan 39, 52, 160 
Jäger Altarpiece 52 
Triptych of St Anne 39, 40, 160 
Triptych of St. Benedict 39 (n. 24) 
Van der Burch, Joos 235 
Van der Burch, Pieter 235, 237 
Van der Goes, Hugo 14, 26, 80 (n. 114), 153 


Portinari Triptych 14, 192 (n. 73) 
Triptych of Willem van Overbeke 
80 (n. 114) 


Virgin and Child with St. Anne and a 
Franciscan Friar in Prayer (workshop 
of) 153,153 
Van der Meersch, Elisabeth 73 
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Van der Meulen, Pieter 12,104 
Van der Paele, Joris 16, 233 (n. 66), 257-59 
Van der Scaeft, Gerard 55 
Van der Weyden, Goswyn 5, 37, 100, 163-66 
Colibrant Triptych 5, 6, 37-9, 100, 102-03 
Triptych of Antonius Tsgrooten 163-66, 
164 
Van der Weyden, Rogier 10,19 (n. 60), 26, 
34, 38, 62, 64 (n. 82), 81-82, 99, 118, 129, 
192 (n. 73), 196 (n. 84), 254-55, 260 
Abegg Triptych (follower of) 260, 267 
Beaune Altarpiece 10, 34, 35, 38, 99, 
192 (n. 73) 
Descent from the Cross 82 
Sforza Triptych (follower of) 118, 19 
The Lamentation with Saints and a Man in 


Prayer (workshop of) 62, 64 (n. 82), 
255, 257 

Triptych of Pieter Bladelin 19 (n. 60), 129, 
130 

Triptych of the Crucifixion with a Couple in 
Prayer 254, 255 


Van Eyck, Jan 4,10, 19 (n. 60), 34 (n. 10), 
87 (n. 130), 99, 129, 144, 146, 182, 190-92, 
227 (n. 54), 229 (n. 61), 257, 266, 269, 
274 
Ghent Altarpiece — 3, 4, 15 (n. 42), 
34 (n. 10), 36 (n. 15), 99, 243 
Madonna in a Church 75 (n. 104) 
The Arnolfini Portrait | 266, 266, 269 
The Virgin and Child with Canon Joris 
van der Paele | 16519 (n. 60), 144, 
227 (n. 54), 257-59, 258, 267 
The Virgin of Jan Vos 190, 191 
The Virgin of the Chancellor Rolin 10, n, 
15, 16 (n. 47), 129, 146, 182, 183 (n. 51), 
192 (n. 73), 229 (n. 61) 
Van Maelbeke Triptych (copy after) 87 
(n. 130) 
Van Gennep, Arnold 154 (n. 120) 
Van Ghent, Joos 61(n.77-78) 
Crucifixion with a Family in Prayer and 
Patron Saints 61 (n. 77-78) 
Van Haarlem, Hendrik 141 
Van Hamone, Gerard 191 
Van Heemskerck, Maarten — 61, 87 (n. 128) 
The Man of Sorrows with Two Women in 
Prayer 61, 64, 87 (n. 128) 
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Van Heffene, Jeanne 102 
Van Hulsen, Clara 32 
Van Langel, Henricxken 72 
Van Merode-Petershem 233-34 
Van Nieuwdorp, Hans 36 
Van Nieuwenhove, Maarten 207, 211, 230, 243 
Van Noordwijk, Anna 75 (n. 106) 
Van Orley, Bernard 82, 85, 99, 103, 162, 183, 
259, 267 
Diptych of Margaret of Austria 183 
Haneton Triptych 82, 82 
Polyptych of the Life and Death of the 
Virgin (workshop of) 44, 85, 259, 260 
Triptych of the Last Judgement 267 
Triptych of the Legends of St. Thomas and 
St. Matthias 99, 101, 103, 162 
Van Os Pietersz., Pieter 72 
Van Overbeke, Willem 104 
Van Schaik (family) 59-60 
Van Schiedam, Martinus 198 (n. 90) 
Van Schoonhoven, Jan 198 
Van Scorel, Jan 82, 262, 265, 267-69, 271, 274 
The Lamentation with a Canon in 
Prayer 262, 263, 265, 267-69, 274 
Triptych of the Virgin and Child with 
St. Anne and a Couple in Prayer with 
Patron Saints 82 
Van Vlaenderberch, Barbara 
Vijd,Joos 4,14, 15 (n. 42) 
Vincent of Beauvais 140 (n. 87), 169 
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